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This  is  not  only  a  valuable  but  a  very 
agreeable  book;  much  more  so  [than  we 
thought  a  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  in  three  thick 
octavos,  could  be  made.  The  announce¬ 
ment,  we  own,  rather  appalled  than  glad¬ 
dened  us.  We  saw,  in  our  mind’s  eye,  Mr. 
Twiss’s  copying-clerk  unceasingly  at  work. 
We  anticipated  whole  chapters  of  debates 
on  Catholic  Emancipation,  Chancery  Re¬ 
form,  Reform  in  Parliament,  and  other 
great  public  questions;  and  we  internally 
vow'ed  that  no  human  consideration  should 
induce  us  to  recommence  a  series  of  ex¬ 
hausted  controversies,  or  fight  over  again 
the  battles  we  have  won.  We  have  been 
pleasantly  disappointed.  Mr.  Twiss  is  evi¬ 
dently  as  tired  of  such  matters  as  ourselves. 
He  has  given  us  just  so  much  of  them  as 
are  necessary  to  prevent  chasms  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  ;  but  the  staple  of  the  work  consists 
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of  letters  (many  from  royal  personages)  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  family;  the  curious  biograph¬ 
ical  details  which  have  appeared  in  the  Law 
Magazine  ;*  a  manuscript  book  of  anec¬ 
dotes  and  observations  dotted  down  by  Lord 
Eldon  himself  for  his  grandson,  (new  ‘  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather;’)  and  notes  of  conversa¬ 
tions  w’ilh  the  old  Lord  shortly  before  his 
death,  made  by  Mr.  Farrer  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  No  biographer  could 
possess  richer  materials,  and  few  biogra¬ 
phers  would  have  made  so  good  a  use  of 
them.  Some  of  the  old  stories  might  have 
been  omitted,  and  some  of  the  letters  thrown 
into  an  appendix ;  but  without  being  hyper¬ 
critical,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any 
fresh  distribution  of  parts,  any  cuitings-out 
or  fillings-up,  by  which  the  publication 
would  be  essentially  improved ;  and  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  those  passages  where 
Mr.  Twiss  comes  forward  in  his  owm  per¬ 
son,  such  as  his  political  portraits,  are  judi¬ 
ciously  interspersed  and  extremely  well 
written. 

Of  course  the  book  is  a  partial  book. 
What  life  or  memoir  of  a  public  man  is  not? 


*  The  Lives  of  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell 
in  the  Law  Magazine,  arc  by  Mr.  Townsend, 
author  of  a  History  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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f)f  course  Mr.  Twiss,  a  Tory  thoufrh  a  Can-] 
ningite,  is  occasionally  unjust  to  Whigs ;  for  j 
even  the  truth-loving  Dr.  Johnson,  when  lie 
wrote  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
always  took  care,  he  says,  that  the  Whig 
dogs  should  have  the  worst  of  it.  On  some 
future  occasion,  therefore,  we  shall  proba¬ 
bly  specify  not  a  few  statements  and  glosses 
in  which  we  think  the  Whig  party,  and  the 
truth  of  history,  have  been  alike  aggrieved  ; 
but  it  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  un¬ 
dertake  an  examination  of  the  work  under 
its  political  aspects.  Neither  is  it  our  in¬ 
tention  to  compose  a  fresh  abstract  or 
abridgement  of  the  narrative,  though  this 
is  both  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  wny  of 
dealing  with  volumes  of  biography.  It  is 
one,  however,  which  can  only  be  employed 
effectively  by  first  comers ;  and  ow'ing  to 
the  pressure  of  other  subjects  and  engage¬ 
ments,  we  happen  to  be  among  the  last. 
Indeed,  little  or  nothing  seems  left  for  us 
but  to  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale ; 
and  our  more  peculiar  object  in  this  article 
will  be,  to  compare  Lord  Eldon’s  career 
with  that  of  other  great  lawyers;  to  form  a 
precise  estimate  of  his  talenfs  and  opportu¬ 
nities;  to  ascertain  what  he  owed  to  merit 
and  what  to  fortune  ;  and  pronounce  where 
his  example  should  be  followed,  as  well  as 
when  (for  this  will  sometimes  happen)  it 
should  be  shunned.  In  analysing  the  causes 
of  his  rise,  we  shall  necessarily  be  led  to 
take  a  view  of  the  general  qualifications  for 
success  at  the  bar,  and  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  aspirant  to  forensic  honors.  But 
we  do  not  think  this  will  prove  the  most 
uninteresting  or  unacceptable  part  of  this 
article.  There  is  hardly  a  family  among 
the  educated  classes  that  has  not  a  relative, 
connexion,  or  intimate  acquaintance,  em¬ 
barked  in  the  struggle  :  all  these  will  be  glad 
to  learn  what  expectations  they  are  justified 
in  forming,  and  how  they  may  best  advance 
the  fortunes  of  their  favorites:  while  some 
w’ill  not  be  sorry  to  repair  an  involuntary 
injustice  when  they  find,  that,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  every  other  walk  of  life,  it  is  one 
thing  to  merit,  and  another  to  command, 
prosperity. 

These  intimations  will  prevent  any  mis¬ 
take  as  to  our  present  objects ;  and  we  find 
it  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  views  we 
entertain  regarding  much  that  is  contained 
in  the  work,  to  prevent  any  one  from  insin¬ 
uating  that  because  we  are  silent,  we  have 
nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say. 

We  are  the  more  anxious  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  explain  the  true  nature  of  the 
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forensic  career,  with  the  circumstances 
that  inffuence  it,  because  no  subject  is  so 
little  understood.  One  popular  fallacy 
meets  us  at  the  very  threshold.  Lord  El¬ 
don,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  trader,  is  said  to 
have  done  w(»nders  in  overcoming  the  dis- 
advantages  of  birth;  and  no  longer  ago 
than  the  last  session.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
justifying  the  reappointment  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  to  the  Great  Seal,  dwelt  much  less  on 
his  great  experience,  sagacity,  and  fine  ju¬ 
dicial  understanding,  than  on  his  having 
risen  by  his  own  exertions  from  (what  the 
Premier  was  pleased  to  term)  comparative 
obscurity  to  the  highest  civic  station  next 
the  throne.  When  such  notions  are  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  such  authority,  it  is  time  to  probe 
them  to  the  root. 

A  little  book  was  published  recently,  en¬ 
titled  The  Grandeur  of  the  Laic,  from 
which  it  appears  that  more  than  seventy 
British  peerages  have  been  founded  by  suc¬ 
cessful  lawyers,  the  Dukedoms  of  Norfolk 
and  Devonshire  being  of  the  number.  Sir 
William  Howard,  a  judge  in  the  reigns  of 
Edw’ard  the  First  and  Edward  the  Second, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Howard  family  ;  Sir 
John  de  Cavendish,  Lord  Chief-Justice 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Third  and 
Richard  the  Second,  of  the  Cavendishes. 
But  the  church  in  those  days  was  the  only 
profession  which  afforded  the  lowly- born  a 
chance;  judgeships  were  conferred  by  the 
Edwards  and  Henrys  without  much  regard 
to  judicial  qualities;  and  it  will  be  found, 
upon  nice  inquiry,  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  rose  to  eminence  through  the 
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law  prior  to  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
men  of  good  family,  or  connected  with  the 
great.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  that  the  lists  were 
thrown  open  to  all  comers,  and  the  prizes 
fairly  distributed;  but,  dating  from  that 
period,  the  self-dependent  competitors  have 
had  their  full  share  of  them. 

Lord  Somers’  father  was  an  attorney  at 
Worcester ;  Lord  Hardwicke’s,  an  attorney 
at  Dover ;  Lord  King’s,  a  grocer  at  Exeter ; 
the  late  Lord  Gifford’s,  (by  an  odd  coinci¬ 
dence,)  a  grocer  in  the  same  city;  Lord 
Thurlow’s,  a  poor  country  clergyman  ;* 
Lord  Kenyon’s,  a  gentleman  of  small  estate 


*  When  Thurlow  was  Chancellor,  some  one 
wishing  to  flatter  him,  suggested  that  he  was 
descended  from  Thurlow,  the  Secretary  of  Crom¬ 
well.  ‘  No,  sir,’  was  the  gruff  reply,  ‘  there  were 
two  Thurlows  in  our  country  in  those  days, 
Thurlow  the  secretary,  and  Thurlow  the  carrier. 
I  am  descended  from  the  carrier.’ 
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in  Wales;  Dunning’s,  an  attorney  at  Ash¬ 
burton;  Sir  Vicary  (libbs’,  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary  at  Exeter  ;*  Sir  Samuel  Rcmil- 
ly’s,  a  jeweller,  though  of  a  good  refugee 
family;  Sir  Samuel  Shepherds’,  (as  we 
learn  from  a  memoir  by  his  son,)  a  gold¬ 
smith  ;  Lord  Tenterden’s,  a  barber  at  Can¬ 
terbury,  described  as  ‘  a  little,  erect,  primi¬ 
tive-looking  man,  with  a  large  club  pig-tail, 
going  about  with  the  instruments  of  his 
business  under  one  arm,  and  attended  by 
his  son  Charles,  (the  future  Chief-Justice.) 
a  youth  as  decent,  grave,  and  primitive¬ 
looking,  as  himself.’t  Lord  Mansfield  and 
Lord  Erskine  were  men  of  family  ;  but  all 
Lord  Mansfield  got  by  his  noble  connexions 
were  a  few  briefs  in  Scotch  appeal  cases; 
and  Erskine,  just  about  the  time  when  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  was  heard  emphati¬ 
cally  thanking  God,  that  out  of  his  own 
family,  he  did  not  know  a  lord.  It  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to  thank 
God  that  he  did  know  an  attorney  ;  but  he 
judged  rightly  in  supposing  that  his  noble 
blood  would  be  of  no  avail.  The  reason  is 
stated  by  Sergeant  Talfourd  in  his  ‘  Essay 
on  the  Bar.’  After  explaining  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  class  with  whom  the  distribu- 
bution  of  business  rests,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  those  rules  of  etiquette  which 
strangers  are  apt  to  ridicule,  he  contin¬ 
ues  : — 

‘  Rut  no  rule  of  etiquette,  however  strict,  and 
no  feelings  of  delicacy,  however  nice  and  gen¬ 
erous,  can  prevent  a  man,  who  has  connexions 
among  attorneys,  from  possessing  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  his  equals  who  have  none.  It  is 
natural  that  his  friends  should  think  highly  of 
of  him,  and  desire  to  assist  him  ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  that  he  should  disappoint 
them  by  refusing  their  briefs,  when  concious 
of  ability  to  do  them  justice.  Hence  a  youth, 
born  and  educated  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  who  is  able  to  struggle  to  the  bar,  has 
often  a  far  better  chance  Of  speedy  success 
than  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  family.  This 
consideration  may  lessen  the  wonder,  so  often 
expressed,  at  the  number  of  men  who  have 
arisen  to  eminence  in  the  law  from  compara¬ 
tively  humble  stations.  Without  industry  and 
talent,  they  would  have  done  little;  but,  per¬ 
haps,  witn  both  these  they  might  have  done 
less,  if  their  early  fame  had  not  been  nurtured 
by  those  to  w’hom  their  success  was  a  favorite 
object,  and  wdiose  zeal  afforded  them  at  once 
opportunity  and  stimulus,  wdiich  to  more  ele¬ 
vated  adventurers  are  wanting.’ 

•  The  air  of  this  city  seems  congenial  to  foren¬ 
sic  talent.  Sir  William  Foliet  was  born  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood. 

t  The  Laic  Magazine^  vol.  xxvi.  p.  51. 


Lord  Eldon’s  father  was  a  general  trader 
at  Newcastle.  His  principal  employment 
was  that  of  a  coal-fitter  or  coal-factor,  (the 
person  who  conducts  the  sales  between  the 
owner  and  shipper;)  but,  according  to  a 
memorandum  kept  by  Lord  Eldon,  his  deal¬ 
ings  were  not  limited  to  one  commodity  : — 

‘Malt;  coals;  ships;  underwriting  ships; 
grindstones  for  foreign  countries;  coal  forges 
on  the  Tyne,  12,  13,  14,  or  16,  two  men  each, 
all  the  year;  sole  owner  of  a  sugar-house  in 
Newcastle;  owner  ot  various  houses  and  large 
gardens ;  bought  two  estates  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  Lord  Stow’ell  never  would  sell  them 
after  his  father’s  death,  because  they  were  his 
father’s.  At  his  death,  there  were  few  persons 
in  Newcastle  town  of  substance  equal.  He 
provided  liberally  for  his  eldest  son  as  such — 
decent  fortunes  for  his  several  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  sons  and  daughters.  The  best  inherit¬ 
ance  the  father  could  leave  to  all  bis  children, 
was  a  remembrance  of  his  industry  unremit¬ 
ting,  his  probity  never  interrupted,  his  piety 
most  constant  and  pure,  his  exemplary  life.’ 

When  we  add  that  the  property  left  to 
Lord  Stowell  alone  amounted  to  .£^5,000, 
the  supposed  marvel  is  at  an  end.  Lord 
Eldon  had  as  fair  a  start  in  point  of  birth 
and  connexion  as  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
of  his  contemporaries.  So  (with  due  def¬ 
erence  to  Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor.  We  do  not  say  this  to 
detract  from  their  merits,  but  to  fix  the  pre¬ 
cise  value  of  the  examples  they  hold  up. 

The  Scotts  received  their  school  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  grammar-school  of  Newcastle, 
Lord  Collingwood  was  Lord  Eldon’s  class- 
fellow.  ‘We  were  placed  at  that  school,’ 
(said  Lord  Eldon,)  ‘  because  neither  his 
father  nor  mine  could  afford  to  place  us  else¬ 
where.’  They  lay  under  no  disadvantage  on 
that  account,  and  Lord  Eldon  felt  that  they 
did  not.  He  is  ahvays  eager  to  do  justice  to 
the  merits  of  his  old  master,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Moises,  and  tells,  with  evident  satisfaction, 
the  anecdote  of  the  King  (George  HI.)  ex¬ 
pressing  his  surprise  how  a  naval  officer 
could  write  so  excellent  a  despatch  as  that 
which  contained  Collingwood’s  account  of 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  suddenly  add¬ 
ing,  ‘  but  I  find  he  was  educated  by  Mois¬ 
es.’  The  foundation  of  the  two  brothers’ 
fortune  was  laid  by  William,  (Lord  Stow¬ 
ell,)  who  in  his  sixteenth  year  obtained  a 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  followed  up  this  first  university 
success  so  effectually,  that  in  1760,  when 
the  father  wrote  to  notify  an  intention  of 
making  his  youngest  son  a  fitter,  he  was 
enabled  to  reply — ‘ Send  Jack  up  to  me;  I 
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can  do  better  for  him  here.’  Jack  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  matriculated  in  1766,  being  then 
fifteen,  and  the  year  following  elected  to  a 
fellowship.  As  it  is  not  recorded  that  any 
competition  took  place,  he  was  probably 
the  only  member  of  the  college  duly  quali¬ 
fied  as  to  county.  He  took  his  baclielor’s 
degree  in  February  1770.  ‘An  examina¬ 
tion  for  a  degree  at  Oxford,’  he  used  to  say, 
‘  was  a  farce  in  my  time.  I  was  examined 
in  Hebrew  and  in  History.  “  What  is  the 
Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a  skull?”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “Golgotha.”  “Who  founded  Uni- 
rersity  College?”  I  stated  (though,  by 
the  way,  the  point  is  sometimes  doubted) 
“that  King  Alfred  founded  it.”  “Very 
well,  sir,”  said  the  examiner,  “you  are 
competent  for  your  degree.”  ’ 

We  have  consequently  no  means  of  as¬ 
certaining  how  far  he  became  a  proficient 
in  the  peculiar  studies  of  the  place;  but, 
the  year  following,  he  won  the  Chancellor’s 
prize  for  the  best  composition  in  English 
prose — the  subject  being,  the  ‘  Advantages 
and  Disadvantages  of  Foreign  Travel.’  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  any  depth 
of  thought  on  such  a  subject  from  an  uu- 
travelled  lad,  and  the  essay  is  never  want¬ 
ing  in  good  sense;  but  the  style  is  turgid, 
and  the  clumsy  construction  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Mr. 
Moises  had  taken  less  pains  with  John 
Scott  than  with  Collingwood,  did  we  not 
bear  in  mind  how  intimately  style  is  con¬ 
nected  with  character.  He  who  thinks 
decidedly,  will  write  clearly,  if  not  forci¬ 
bly;  he  who  has  made  up  his  mind  what 
he  is  going  to  say,  can  say  it;  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Lord  Eldon’s  and  Lord 
Collingwood’s  mode  of  writing,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  which  existed  to 
the  last  between  the  energetic  Seaman  and 
the  hesitating  Judge.  Lord  Eldon’s  style 
did  not  improve  materially  in  after  life.  It 
ceased  to  be  turgid,  but  it  never  ceased  to 
be  confused  and  ungrammatical.  He  might 
have  said  of  grammar  what  the  roue  Due 
de  Richelieu  said  of  spelling — ‘We  quar¬ 
relled  at  the  outset  of  life,  and  never  made 
up  our  differences.’ 

Mr.  Twiss,  a  man  of  taste,  with  proba¬ 
bly  the  Microcosm  in  his  recollection,  hur¬ 
ries  over  the  subject  of  the  essay,  pausing 
neither  for  extracts  nor  commendations 
but  contents  himself  with  recording  the 
delight  with  which  it  was  received  at  New¬ 
castle. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  five  or  six 
years  later,  the  same  prize  was  won  by  an¬ 
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other  great  lawyer.  Lord  Tenderden,  the 
subject  being  ‘The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Sa¬ 
tire.’  Ilis  essay  is  remarkable  for  neat¬ 
ness,  correctness,  and  precision,  the  very 
qualities  by  which  he  was  distinguished  in 
the  courts.  A  still  more  successful  Ox¬ 
ford  prize  man  was  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 
who  won  three  prizes  (including  the  prize 
in  question)  in  one  year.  Cambridge, 
however,  has  always  been  the  favorite  Uni¬ 
versity  for  embryo  lawyers,  from  a  notion 
that  the  mathematics  are  better  adapted 
than  classics  to  prepare  the  mind  for  foren¬ 
sic  reasoning;  and  on  running  over  the  list 
of  wranglers  and  medalists,  we  cease  to 
wonder  that  this  notion  has  gained  ground. 
On  that  list  we  find,  among  many  other 
less  known  names,  those  of  Law,  (the  first 
Lord  Ellenborough,)  Copley,  Tindal,  Lit- 
tledale,  Shadwell,  Bickersteth,  Pollock, 
Parke,  Alderson,  Maule,  &.c.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  an  equal  or  greater  number  of 
eminent  judges  and  advocates  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  benefit  of  an  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  education,  or  made  no  effort  at  dis¬ 
tinction  there.  Kenyon,  Thurlow,  Dun¬ 
ning,  Erskine,  Scarlett,  Gifford,  Shepherd, 
Romilly,  with  almost  ail  the  undisputed 
leaders  of  the  profession  in  England  at  the 
present  moment,  belong  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  categories.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  impossible  to  deduce  any  general 
rule  from  the  examples;  and  those  who  lay 
much  stress  on  college  honors  .as  an  earnest 
of  future  eminence,  as  well  as  those  who 
make  light  of  them  as  an  indication,  are 
equally  at  fault. 

Neither  at  school  or  college  was  Lord 
Eldon  one  of  those  demure  boys  who  (as 
Falstaff  says)  never  come  to  any  proof. 
He  was  always  fond  of  a  frolic,  and  used 
to  relate  with  great  glee  how  he  aided  in 
cutting  down  a  tree  in  All-Saints’  church¬ 
yard,  and  how  often  he  poached  on  Lord 
Abingdon’s  preserves.  He  had  also  no 
particular  liking  for  work.  ‘  I  have  now 
(he  said  late  in  life)  a  letter  in  which  Lord 
Thurlow  promised  me  a  commissionership 
of  bankruptcy,  when  it  would  have  been 
most  valuable  to  me  in  point  of  income ; 
he  never  gave  it  me,  and  he  always  said  it 
was  a  favor  to  me  to  withhold  it.  What 
he  meant  was,  that  he  had  learnt  (a  clear 
truth)  that  I  was  by  nature  very  indolent, 
and  it  was  only  want  that  could  make  me 
very  industrious.’ 

On  another  occasion,  he  wrote  as  follows 
to  a  ward  of  his  Court : — 
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‘You  will  shortly  become  entitled  to  a  small 
property,  which  will  prove  to  you  either  a  bless¬ 
ing  or  a  curse,  according  as  you  use  it.  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate  for  me  that  I  was  not  situa¬ 
ted  in  my  early  life  as  you  are  now.  1  had 
not,  like  you,  a  small  fortune  to  look  to.  I  had 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  my  own  exertions, 
and,  so  far  from  considering  this  a  misfortune, 
I  now  esteem  it  a  blessing;  for  if  1  had  pos¬ 
sessed  the  same  means  which  you  will  enjoy, 
I  should,  in  all  probability,  not  be  where  I  now 
am.  I  would,  therefore,  caution  you  not  to  let 
this  little  property  turn  your  mind  from  more 
important  objects,  but  rather  let  it  stimulate 
you  to  cultivate  your  abilities,  and  to  advance 
yourself  in  society.’ 

Lord  Thurlow  carried  the  doctrine  still 
further.  *  Spend  your  own  fortune,  marry, 
and  spend  your  wife’s,  and  then  you  will 
have  some  chance  of  succeeding  in  the 
law.’  Kenyon  (to  whom  this  advice  has 
been  attributed)  and  Dunning  might  be 
cited  as  practical  examples  of  the  stimula¬ 
ting  effects  of  poverty.  They  used  gener¬ 
ally  (according  to  Steevens)  ‘to  dine  to¬ 
gether,  in  vacation  time,  at  a  small  eating- 
house  near  Chancery  Lane,  where  their 
meal  was  supplied  to  them  at  the  charge 
of  sevenpence-halfpenny  a-hcad.’  Horne 
Tooke,  who  frequently  made  a  third,  add¬ 
ed,  in  telling  this  to  Steevens — ‘Dunning 
and  myself  were  generous,  for  we  gave  the 
girl  who  waited  on  us  a  penny  a-piece;  but 
Kenyon,  who  always  knew  the  value  of 
money,  rewarded  her  with  a  halfpenny,  and 
sometimes  with  a  promise.’  Erskine  often 
spoke  of  his  wife  and  children  twitching  at 
his  gown,  and  constraining  him  to  exertion. 
Still,  one  of  the  last  professions  we  should 
recommend  to  a  young  man  without  for¬ 
tune  or  connexion,  is  the  law. 

Assuming  (what,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  profession,  is  far  from  clear)  that  indus¬ 
try  and  talent  will  eventually  ensure  suc¬ 
cess,  considerable  expenses  must  be  incur¬ 
red  at  the  outset,  and  'many  years  may 
elapse  before  a  remunerating  income  can 
be  calculated  on.  How  is  the  future  attor¬ 
ney-general  or  judge  to  keep  himself  during 
the  intervening  period  without  diverging 
from  the  course?  The  utmost  that  can  be 
expected  is,  that  he  will  not  imitate  the 
example  of  a  late  leader,  who  used  fairly 
to  admit  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  sundry 
breaches  of  etiquette  at  starting;  but  ex¬ 
cused  himself  by  saying,  that  he  left  off  all 
improper  practices  the  moment  he  could 
afford  to  do  without  them.  The  late  Lord 
Abinger  was  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  independence  in  point 


of  circumstances  was  requisite,  as  well  to 
give  the  candidate  a  fair  chance  as  to  keep 
up  the  respectability  of  the  calling,  that  at 
one  time  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  pro¬ 
posing  a  property  qualication  for  barristers. 
In  his  opinion,  if400  a-year  was  the  small¬ 
est  income  on  which  a  barrister  should  be¬ 
gin.  He  himself  had  been  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  when  he  joined  the  Northern  Circuit, 
was  already  in  the  possession  of  a  hand¬ 
some  income;  but  this  never  lessened  his 
interest  in  his  profession,  though  it  enabled 
him  to  follow  it  on  liberal  principles.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  favorable  position  for  a  young 
man  of  any  force  of  character  is,  to  be  sure 
of  a  small  independence,  but  to  have  for¬ 
tune,  position,  and  the  luxuries  of  life  to 
struggle  for. 

As  for  the  self-accusation  of  indolence,  it 
is  not  at  all  unusual  to  tind  an  extraordinary 
capacity  for  mental  labor  combined  with  an 
extreme  reluctance  to  undertake  it.  Dr. 
Johnson,  for  example,  seldom  put  pen  to 
paper  except  to  get  money  when  he  wanted 
it.  He  complained  that  the  setting  his 
mind  in  motion  was  always  attended  with 
pain,  though,  when  it  was  thoroug  hi, 
warmed  and  in  full  play,  the  excitement  was 
pleasurable.  Perhaps  Lord  Eldon  felt  the 
same ;  or,  to  take  a  more  obvious  solution, 
perhaps  Lord  Thurlow  got  up  the  charge  as 
the  best  excuse  for  his  own  breach  of  pro¬ 
mise  ;  and  Lord  Eldon  assented  to  it,  with¬ 
out  reflecting  that  all  of  us  are  by  nature 
indolent,  if  this  means  that  we  are  frequent¬ 
ly  disinclined  to  work. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  he  took  care  to  provide 
himself  with  the  stimulant  of  necessity.  In 
November  1772,  being  then  twenty-one 
years  and  a  few  months  old,  he  ran  away 
with  Miss  Surtees,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eigh¬ 
teen,  and  married  her.  Neither  of  them 
had  a  sixpence  independent  of  their  parents  ; 
and  the  marriage  w’as  equally  displeasing  to 
the  friends  and  family  of  each.  ‘  Jack  Scott 
has  run  off  with  Bessy  Surtees,’  exclaimed 
Mr.  Moises  ;  ‘  and  the  poor  lad  is  undone  !’ 
He  spoke  the  opinion  of  New’castle.  At 
Oxford,  Lord  Stowell  observed  to  a  friend — 
‘  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  this  very  fool¬ 
ish  act  of  my  very  foolish  brother  V  The 
friend  expressed  a  hope  that  it  might  turn 
out  better  than  was  anticipated.  ‘  Never, 
sir  ;  he  is  completely  ruined  ;  nor  can  any 
thing  now  save  him  from  beggary.’  He  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  fellowship  ;  but  a 
year  of  grace  remained,  during  which  he 
I  had  the  option  of  accepting  any  college  liv- 
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ing  that  might  come  to  his  turn.  During 
this  year  he  began  the  study  of  the  law, 
witli  the  view  (to  use  his  own  words)  of 
having  two  strings  to  his  bow.  But  the 
church  was  ‘  his  first  mistress  and  it  was 
not  until  all  chance  of  a  college  living  was 
at  an  end,  that  he  decided  ‘  to  pursue  a  pro¬ 
fession  which  had  much  less  of  his  affection 
and  respect.’ 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  two 
greatest  Chancery  lawyers  of  their  day 
should  both  have  been  forced  into  the  pro¬ 
fession  by  incidental  circumstances.  Ro- 
milly  says,  that  what  principally  influenced 
his  decision  was,  the  being  thus  enabled  to 
leave  his  small  fortune  in  his  father’s  hands, 
instead  of  buying  a  sworn  clerk’s  seat  with 
it.  ‘  At  a  later  period  of  my  life,  after  a 
success  at  the  bar  which  my  wildest  and 
most  sanguine  dreams  had  never  painted  to 
me — when  I  was  gaining  an  income  of 
^8000  or  a-year — I  have  often  re¬ 

flected  how  all  that  prosperity  had  arisen 
out  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  and  confined 
circumstances  of  my  father.’ 

Wedderburn  (Lord  Loughborough)  be¬ 
gan  as  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  Bar.  In 
the  course  of  an  altercation  with  the  Lord 
President,  he  was  provoked  to  tell  his  Lord- 
ship  that  he  had  said  as  a  judge  what  he 
could  not  justify  as  a  gentleman.  Being  or¬ 
dered  to  make  an  apology,  he  refused,  and 
left  the  Scotch,  for  the  English  Bar.  What 
every  one  thought  his  ruin,  turned  out  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him. 

‘There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  may.’ 

Lord  Tenterden’s  early  destination  was 
changed  by  a  disappointment.  When  he 
and  Mr.  Justice  Richards  were  going  the 
Home  Circuit,  they  visited  the  cathedral  at 
Canterbury  together.  Richards  commend¬ 
ed  the  voice  of  a  singing  man  in  the  choir. 
‘Ah,’  said  Lord  Tenterden,  ‘that  is  the 
only  man  I  ever  envied  !  When  at  school 
in  this  town,  we  were  candidates  for  a  cho¬ 
rister’s  place,  and  he  obtained  it.’ 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  when  a  subaltern,  was  anxious 
to  retire  from  the  army,  and  actually  applied 
to  Lord  Camden  (then  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland)  for  a  commissionership  of  customs ! 
It  is  not  always  true,  then,  that  men  des¬ 
tined  to  play  conspicuous  parts  in  the  world, 
have  a  consciousness  of  their  coming  great¬ 
ness,  or  patience  to  ‘  bide  their  time.’ — 
Their  hopes  grow,  as  their  capacity  expands, 
with  circumstances ;  honors  on  honors  arise, 
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like  Alps  on  Alps;  in  ascending  one  they 
catch  a  glimpse  of  another,  till  the  last  and 
highest,  whicli  was  veiled  in  mist  when  they 
started,  stands  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
sky.  Lord  Eldon  certainly  Iiad  none  of 
those  vague  presentiments  or  proud  aspir¬ 
ings  which  made  Nelson,  when  a  captain, 
exclaim  that,  some  time  or  other,  he  would 
have  a  gazette  to  himself.  He  had  little  if 
any  imagination  ;  the  poetry  of  his  life  be¬ 
gan  and  ended  with  ‘  Bessy.’  During  many 
months  after  his  success  was  considered  cer¬ 
tain  by  his  friends,  he  meditated  settling 
down  as  a  provincial  barrister  in  Newcastle ; 
and  a  comfortable  house  in  the  High  Street 
was  his  castle  in  air. 

Immediately  after  the  marriage,  he  writes 
thus  to  a  friend  ; — ‘  I  have  now,  Reay,  bid 
adieu  to  all  ambitious  projects,  because  my 
ambition  is  gratified.  Though  a  husband, 

I  am  still  so  much  of  a  lover  as  to  think  the 
world  well  lost  while  I  retain  the  affections 
of  one  woman,  the  esteem  of  a  few  friends, 
and  the  good  wishes  of  Rcay.’  This  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  honeymoon 
sentiment.  A  love-match  may  be  either  a 
very  silly  and  selfish  action,  or  a  very  wise 
and  disinterested  one  ; — the  suggestion  of  a 
passing  fancy,  or  the  result  of  reflection  and 
self-knowledge.  Lord  Eldon  tells  us,  that 
he  had  literally  no  alternative  but  to  act  as 
he  did,  or  live  in  the  hourly  apprehension  of 
seeing  the  only  woman  who  could  make  him 
happy  forced  into  a  union  with  another  ; 
and  as  he  never  repented  of  his  choice,  or 
shrunk  from  the  labor  or  repined  at  the  pri¬ 
vations  it  entailed  upon  him,  it  would  be 
doing  him  a  great  injustice  to  regard  his 
marriage  as  a  mere  youthful  indiscretion, 
and  the  beneficial  results  as  accidents. 

The  circumstances  of  the  young  couple 
were  slender,  but  not  embarrassed.  Besides 
the  interest  of  .£3000,  at  five  per  cent,  set¬ 
tled  upon  them,  he  had  an  allowance  from 
his  father,  and  occasional  aid  from  other 
quarters.  Still  he  had  to  depend  upon  his 
own  exertions  for  every  thing  beyond  bare 
necessaries  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this 
drove  him  into  the  error,  common  to  men 
of  energetic  character,  of  overtasking  both 
his  bodily  and  mental  powers  to  a  degree 
which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  all  his  hopes 
and  projects,  and  partially  counteracted  the 
very  object  he  had  in  vievv.  He  became  so 
alarmingly  ill,  that  when  he  and  a  travelling 
companion  stopped,  late  at  night,  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  on  their  way  from  Newcastle,  in 
1774,  the  cook  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens 
insisted  on  dressing  something  hot  for  them, 
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saying  she  was  sure  they  would  neither  of 
them  live  to  see  her  again.  A  medical 
friend  remonstrated.  ‘  It  is  no  matter,’  was 
the  answer  ;  ‘  I  must  either  do  as  I  am  now 
doing,  or  starve.’  We  do  not  see  the  ne¬ 
cessity.  A  student  will  learn  more  in  two 
or  three  years  by  judiciously  husbanding  his 
strength,  than  by  exhausting  it  at  starting. 
But  this  is  a  truth  which  no  one  will  con¬ 
descend  to  take  at  second  hand ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  our  seats  of  learning 
are  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  broken  con¬ 
stitutions.  Lord  Eldon  had  a  narrow  escape. 
The  year  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  he  was 
obliged  to  consult  Dr.  Heberden,  who  sent 
him  to  Bath,  with  an  intimation  that  he 
must  prepare  for  the  worst,  unless  the  wa¬ 
ters  brought  on  a  fit  of  the  gout  within  a 
month.  The  gout  appeared  within  the  al¬ 
lotted  period,  and  he  w'as  saved. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Townsend,  and  re¬ 
peated  by  Mr.  Twiss,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  rising  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
studying  at  night  with  a  wet  towel  round 
his  head;  not  (like  Person)  to  allay  fever, 
but  to  prevent  drow'siness.  !Vo  wonder  that 
his  spirits  lost  their  elasticity.  In  1775  he 
apologises  for  not  writing  to  his  brother 
Henry,  because  he  forsaw  ‘  that  a  gloomy 
strain  of  melancholy  w'ould  sully  every  page 
of  the  sheet.’ 

We  quite  agree  with  a  writer  in  the  La<e 
Magazine^  that  no  two  men  above  the  com¬ 
mon  level  ever  acquired  their  knowledge  in 
the  same  order,  or  fixed  it  by  the  same 
method  in  the  memory.  One  reads  a  book 
carefully  through ;  another  dips  into  it  at 
random,  reads  enough  to  seize  the  leading 
idea,  or  (as  Bosw’ell  says  of  Johnson)  digs 
out  the  heart  of  it,  and  throws  it  by.  One 
likes  to  begin  with  rhe  elementary  parts  of 
a  system,  and  clear  away  each  difficulty  as 
he  goes  on  ;  another  prefers  plunging  into 
a  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter,  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  new  lights  constantly 
breaking  upon  him,  and  in  the  firm  confi¬ 
dence  of  eventually  emerging  somewhere, 
and  of  being  amply  rewarded  for  his  ad¬ 
venturous  exertions  in  the  end.  Any  mode 
of  study  may  be  good  with  relation  to  the 
individual,  and  none  are  fit  for  universal 
adoption.  Still  it  is  always  curious,  and 
sometimes  useful,  to  know  how  men  of  Lord 
Eldon’s  calibre  set  to  work. 

W^e  are  not  informed  what  law-book  he 
read  first ;  but  he  was  clearly  for  strong 
meat.  Lawyers  brought  up  on  Blackstone 
and  ‘  less  elegant  compilers,’  were  (in  his 
opinion)  like  dogs  bred  in  the  parlor,  unfit  for 


the  rough  service  of  the  field  ;  and  we  strong¬ 
ly  suspect  that  he  took  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  grappled  with  Coke  upon  Littleton  at 
once.  Such  a  feat  is  not  impossible,  since 
Dr.  Parr  read  through  ‘  Fearne’s  Contingent 
Remainders’  as  a  mental  exercise,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  much  pleased  with  the  close¬ 
ness  of  the  logic.  Still,  in  reading  Coke  (a 
much  tougher  job  than  Fearne,)  the  sage’s 
own  warning  must  have  been  kept  in  mind  ; 

‘  And  albeit,  the  reader  shall  not  at  any  one 
day,  do  what  he  can,  reach  to  the  meaning 
of  our  author,  or  of  our  commentaries;  yet 
let  him  noway  discourage  himself,  but  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  for  on  some  other  day,  in  some  other 
place,  that  doubt  will  be  cleared.’  In  1807, 
Lord  Eldon  tells  Mr.  Farrer  to  read  Coke 
upon  Littleton  again  and  again.  ‘  If  it  will 
be  toil  and  labor  to  you,  and  it  will  be  so, 
think  as  I  do  when  I  am  climbing  up  to 
Swyer  or  to  Westhill,  (high  grounds  at  En- 
combe,)  that  the  world  will  be  all  before 
you  when  the  toil  is  over;  for  so  the  law 
world  will  be,  if  you  make  yourself  complete 
master  of  that  book.  I  read  Coke  on 
Littleton  through,  when  I  was  the  other  day- 
out  of  office,  and  when  I  was  a  student  I 
abridcred  it.’  In  fact,  his  Coke,  Coke, 
Coke,  was  like  the  action^  action^  action  ot 
Demosthenes.  One  day,  when  his  brother 
asked  him  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson  at  dinner, 
the  answer  was,  ‘  I  dine  with  Coke  to-day.’ 
The  late  Lord  Abinger,  a  greater  advocate, 
though  a  far  inferior  judge,  drew  up  a  list 
of  books  for  a  law  student,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  ‘  Cicero  de  OfficiiSy  once, 
twice,  thrice,  once  every  year  ;’ — a  curious 
contrast,  and  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
foregoing  remark  on  the  inevitable  want  of 
agreement  on  this  subject. 

Still  scorning  the  aid  of  treatises,  Lord 
Eldon  appears  to  have  next  thrown  himself 
with  his  whole  remaining  strength  upon  the 
Chancery  Reports.  Mr.  Townsend  says  he 
acquired  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
mt)st  of  them,  that  he  could  tell  not  merely 
the  very  page  in  which  each  of  the  cases 
waste  be  found,  butstate off-hand  the  precise 
points  in  which  they  agreed  or  differed. 

It  is  considered  an  essential  part  of  legal 
education  in  England,  for  those  who  intend 
to  practice  in  the  common-law  courts,  to 
pass  a  year  at  least  in  the  chambers  of  a 
special  pleader,  where  the  various  written 
proceedings  in  a  cause  (the  declaration  or 
complaint,  the  plea,  the  replication,  6lc.) 
are  prepared.  A  year  in  the  chambers  of 
an  equity  draftsman,  to  learn  the  mode  of 
drawing  bills  and  answers,  is  thought  equal-  ^ 
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ly  indispensable  for  Chancery  barristers. 
But  the  prescriptive  fee  is  one  hundred 
guineas  per  annum  ;  and  Lord  Eldon  gal¬ 
lantly  made  up  his  mind  to  dispense  with 
this  description  of  noviciate  altogether. — 

‘  How  then/  asked  Mr.  Fairer,  ‘  did  you  ac¬ 
quire  your  knowledge  of  pleading  V  ‘  Why,’ 
answered  Lord  Eldon,  ‘  I  copied  every  thing 
1  could  lay  my  hands  upon.’  He  compiled 
two  large  volumes  of  precedents,  but  lent 
them  to  a  friend,  and  could  not  recollect  to 
whom.  In  allusion  to  such  borrowers,  he 
observed,  that  ‘  though  backward  in  ac- 
counting,  they  seemed  to  be  practised  in 
book-keeping* 

He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a 
Conveyancer,  who,  out  of  regard  for  his 
family  and  respect  for  his  talents,  offered  to 
give  him  the  run  of  his  chambers  without  a 
fee.  The  gentleman  in  question  was  Mr. 
Duane,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  did  all  the 
great  Conveyancing  of  Newcastle  and  the 
neighborhood.  Lord  Eldon  was  particularly 
anxious  to  be  with  him,  in  the  hope  of  profit¬ 
ing  by  the  connexion,  when  he  settled  in 
the  north,  to  which  he  was  eagerly  looking  | 
forward.  He  remained  only  six  months  in 
Mr.  Duane’s  chambers,  being  unwilling  to 
incur  too  great  an  extent  of  obligation. 

‘Every  man,’  says  Gibbon,  ‘who  rises 
above  the  common  level,  receives  two  edu¬ 
cations — the  first  from  his  instructors ;  the 
second,  the  most  personal  and  important, 
from  himself.’  Almost  all  Lord  Eldon’s 
legal  education  was  from  himself,  without 
even  the  ordinary  helps,  which  he  disdain¬ 
fully  flung  from  him  :  and  of  no  one  could 
it  be  more  truly  predicted,  that  he  was  not 
‘  rocked  and  dandled  ’  into  a  lawyer. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  the 
efficacy  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  training 
was  to  be  tried.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  February  1776.  Mr.  Bentham,  in  his 
‘  Indications  of  Lord  Eldon,’  with  some¬ 
what  less  than  his  wonted  scrupulosity  as¬ 
serts,  that  ‘  Mr.  Scott  waited  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  years  it  cost  to  take  Troy,  and  had 
formed  his  determination  to  pine  no  longer, 
when  Providence  sent  an  angel  in  the  shape 
of  Mr.  Barker,  with  the  papers  of  a  fat  suit 
and  a  retaining  fee.’  Mr.  Scott  did  not  wait 
more  than  five  years,  and  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  prosperity  before  the  tenth.  The 
first  year  was  not  productive.  It  was  agreed 
between  him  and  his  wife,  that  whatever  he 
got  during  the  first  eleven  months  should  be 
his,  and  whatever  he  got  in  the  twelfth 
month  should  be  hers.  ‘  What  a  stingy  dog  1 
must  have  been  to  have  made  such  a  bargain ! 


[April* 

I  would  not  have  done  so  afterwards.  But, 
however,  so  it  was  :  that  was  our  agreement ; 
and  how  do  you  think  it  turned  out?  In  the 
twelfth  month,  I  received  half  a  guinea; 
eighteen-pence  went  for  fees,  and  Bessy  got 
nine  shillings :  in  the  other  eleven  months  I 
got  not  one  shilling.’ 

During  the  second  year,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  been  quartered 
at  Newcastle,  and  was  acquainted  with  his 
father-in-law,  caused  him  to  be  retained  in 
a  case  before  the  House  of  Lords.  ‘  I  con¬ 
sider  the  fee,’  said  Scott,  ‘  only  as  a  hand¬ 
some  way  of  giving  me  twenty  guineas  u-day 
for  walking  down  to  the  House  of  Lords.* 
He  had  also  a  general  retainer  for  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  Newcastle,  and  picked  up  a  brief 
or  two  on  circuit.  Still  these  were  small 
gains,  and,  weakened  as  he  was  by  sickness, 
he  occasionally  lost  heart.  ‘  Business,* 
(writes  the  elder  brother,  William,  to  the 
second,  Henry)  ‘  is  very  dull  with  poor 
Jack — very  dull,  indeed ;  and  of  conse¬ 
quence  he  is  not  very  lively.  I  heartily  wish 
that  business  may  brisken  a  little,  or  he  will 
be  heartily  sick  of  his  profession.  I  do  all  I 
can  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  but  he  is  very 
gloomy.*  A  whim  or  fancy — for  we  cannot 
believe  it  to  be  more — induced  him  to 
change  his  line.  Upon  Mr.  Farrer  asking 
him,  whether  the  Court  of  Chancery  had 
been  his  object  when  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  he  replied — ‘  Certainly  not.  I  first  took 
my  seat  in  the  King’s  Bench;  but  I  soon 
perceived,  or  thought  I  perceived,  a  prefer¬ 
ence  in  Lord  Mansfield  for  young  lawyers 
who  had  been  bred  at  Westminster  School 
and  Christ  Church  ;  and  as  I  had  belonged 
I  to  neither,  I  thought  I  should  not  have  a 
‘  fair  chance,  and  therefore  I  crossed  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Hall.  Lord  Mansfield, 
I  do  believe,  was  not  conscious  of  the  bias; 
he  was  a  good  man.’  Lord  Eldon  could 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  this  bias 
by  his  own  individual  experience ;  and  wesus- 
pect  it  existed  only  in  a  mind  rendered  mor¬ 
bidly  apprehensive  by  bodily  suffering  and 
disappointment.  The  change  was  fortunate ; 
for  many  years  might  have  elapsed  before 
the  stores  of  Real  Property  lore,  which 
formed  the  bulk  of  his  legal  knowledge, 
could  have  been  brought  into  play  in  the 
courts  of  common  law.  As  things  turned 
out,  a  speedy  opportunity  was  afforded. 
Early  in  the  third  year  occurred  the  case  of 
Ackroyd  v.  Smithson,  which  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  fame. 

‘  “  Might  I  ask  you.  Lord  Eldon,”  said  Mr. 
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Farrer,  “  whether  Ackroyd  v.  Smithson  was 
not  the  first  cause  in  which  you  distinguished 
yourself?” 

‘  “  Did  I  ever  tell  the  history  of  that  case? 
Come,  help  yourself  to  a  glass  of  Newcastle 
port,  and  give  me  a  little.  You  must  know,” 
he  went  on,  “  that  the  testator  in  that  cause 
had  directed  his  real  estates  to  be  sold,  and, 
after  paying  his  debts  and  funeral  and  testa¬ 
mentary  expenses,  the  residue  of  the  money  to 
be  divided  into  fifteen  parts,  which  he  gave  to 
fifteen  persons  whom  he  named  in  his  w’ill. 
One  of  these  persons  died  in  the  testator’s 
lifetime.  A  bill  was  filed  by  the  next  of  kin. 
claiming,  amongst  other  things,  the  lapsed 
share.  A  brief  was  given  me  to  consent  for 
the  heir-at-law,  upon  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 
1  had  nothing  then  to  do,  bat  to  pore  over  this 
brief.  I  went  through  all  the  cases  in  the 
books,  and  satisfied  myself  that  the  lapsed 
share  was  to  be  considered  as  real  estate,  and 
belonged  to  my  client,  (the  heir-at-law.)  The 
cause  came  on  at  the  Rolls,  before  Sir  Thomas 
Sewell.  I  told  the  solicitor  who  sent  me  the 
brief,  that  I  should  consent  for  the  heir-at-law 
so  fiir  as  regarded  the  due  execution  of  the 
will,  but  that  I  must  support  the  title  of  the 
heir  to  the  one-fifteenth  which  had  lapsed. 
Accordingly,  I  did  argue  it,  and  went  through 
all  the  authorities.  When  Sir  Thomas  Se¬ 
well  went  out  of  court,  he  asked  the  register 
who  that  young  man  was?  The  register 
told  him  it  was  Mr.  Scott.  ‘  He  has  argued 
very  well,’  said  Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  ‘  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  him.’  This  the  register 
told  me.  He  decided  against  my  client. 

‘  “  You  see  the  lucky  thing  was,  there  being 
two  other  parties,  and  the  disappointed  one  not 
being  content,  there  was  an  appeal  to  Lord 
Thurlovv.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  recorder  of  York,  guar¬ 
dian  to  the  young  heir-at-law,  and  a  clever 
man,  but  his  answer  was — ‘  Do  not  send  good 
money  after  bad;  let  Mr.  Scott  have  a  guinea 
to  give  consent,  and  if  he  will  argue,  why,  let 
him  do  so,  but  give  him  no  more.’  So  I  went 
into  court,  and  when  Lord  Thurlow  asked 
who  was  to  appear  for  the  heir-at-law,  I  rose 
and  said  modestly,  that  I  was ;  and  as  I  could 
not  but  think  (with  much  deference  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  for  I  might  be  wrong) 
that  my  client  had  the  right  to  the  property,  if 
his  lordship  would  give  me  leave  I  would 
argue  it.  It  was  rather  arduous  for  me  to  rise 
against  all  the  eminent  counsel.  Well,  Thur¬ 
low  took  three  days  to  consider,  and  then  de¬ 
livered  his  judgment  in  accordance  with  my 
speech ;  and  that  speech  is  in  print,  and  has 
decided  all  similar  questions  ever  since.’  ” 

As  he  left  the  hall,  a  respectable  solici¬ 
tor,  named  Foster,  came  up  to  him,  touch¬ 
ed  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  *  Young 
man,  your  bread  and  butter  is  cut  for  life.’ 
He  did  not  think  so,  or  languished  for  his 
native  town  ;  for  when,  precisely  one  year 


afterwards,  the  recordership  of  Newcastle 
was  offered  to  him,  he  accepted  it,  and 
caused  a  house  to  be  taken  for  him  there. 
Then  occurred  one  of  these  anomalous  inci¬ 
dents  which  can  only  be  referred  to  luck  : — 

•  “  I  did  not  go  the  circuit  one  year, 
Mary,”  said  Lord  Elden  to  Mrs.  Foster,  “  be¬ 
cause  I  could  not  afford  it :  I  had  borrowed  of 
my  brother  for  several  circuits  without  getting 
adequate  remuneration,  and  1  had  determined 
to  quit  London,  because  I  could  not  afford  to 
stay  in  it.  You  know  a  house  was  taken  for 
me  at  Newcastle.  Well!  one  morning  about 
.six  o’clock,”  (probably  on  the  14th  of  March 
1781,  the  committee  having  been  si  ruck  on 
the  13th,”)  “  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Curzon, 
and  four  or  five  gentlemen,  came  to  my  door 
and  woke  me ;  and  when  1  enquired  what  they 
wanted,  they  stated  that  the  Clitheroe  election 
case  was  to  come  on  that  morning  at  ten 
o’clock,  before  a  committee  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons ;  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  written  to 
say  he  was  detained  at  Oxford  by  illness,  and 
could  not  arrive  to  lead  the  cause ;  and  that 
Mr.  Hardinge,  the  next  connsel,  refused  to  do 
so,  because  he  was  not  prepared.  ‘  Well, 
gentlemen,’  said  I,  ‘  what  do  you  expect  me  fo 
do,  that  you  are  here?’  They  answered, 

‘  they  did  not  know  what  to  expect  or  to  do,  for 
the  cause  must  come  on  at  ten  o’clock,  and 
they  w’ere  totally  unprepared,  and  had  been 
recommended  to  me  as  a  young  and  pro¬ 
mising  counsel.’  I  answered — ‘  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  can  do ;  I  can  undertake  to  make  a 
dry  statement  of  facts,  if  that  will  content  you, 
gentlemen ;  but  more  I  cannot  do,  for  1  have 
no  time  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
law.’  They  said  that  must  do  ;  so  I  begged 
they  would  go  down-stairs,  and  let  me  get  up 
as  fast  as  I  could.  Well,  I  did  state  the  facts, 
and  the  cause  went  on  for  fifteen  days.  It 
found  me  poor  enough,  but  I  began  to  be  rich 
before  it  was  done;  they  left  me  fifty  guineas 
at  the  beginnini?,  then  there  were  ten  guineas 
every  day,  and  five  guineas  every  evening  for 
a  consultation — more  money  than  1  could 
count.  But,  better  still,  the  length  of  the 
cause  gave  me  time  to  make  myself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  law.’  ” 

According  to  a  scheme  for  adapting  the 
division  of  labor  to  the  stage,  described  by 
the  late  Charles  Mathews,  one  actor  was  to 
do  the  action  and  another  to  speak  the 
speeches.  Hardly  less  absurd  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  one  counsel  attending  to  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  another  hurrying  in  at  the  end 
to  reply.  Yet  it  existed  in  Lord  Eldon’s 
time  as  it  exists  still.  At  the  end  of  a 
fifteen  days’  inquiry,  Mr.  Hardinge  pre¬ 
sented  himself. 

‘  “  I  saw  the  members  of  the  committee  put 
their  heads  together,  and  then  one  of  them 
said,  ‘Mr.  Hardinge,  Mr.  Scott  opened  the 
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case,  and  has  attended  it  throughout,  and  the  which  at  length  kindled  to  such  heat,  that  Miss 
committee  think,  that,  if  he  likes  to  reply,  he  Sanstern  was  impelled  to  throw  her  cards  at 
ought  to  do  so.  Mr.  Scott,  would  you  like  to  the  hctad  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  (probably  in 
reply?”  I  answered,  ‘  That  I  would  do  my  dodging  to  avoid  these  missiles)  fell  or  slipped 
best.’  I  began  my  speech  with  a  very  bad  from  her  chair  to  the  ground.  Upon  this  evi- 
joke.  You  must  know  that  the  leading  coun-  dence,  the  defendant’s  counsel  objected  that 
sel  on  the  other  side,  Douglass,  afterwards  the  case  had  not  been  proved  as  alleged  ;  for 
Lord  Glenbervie,  had  made  one  of  the  longest  that  the  declaration  stated  the  defendant  to 


speeches  ever  known  before  a  commitle,  and] 
had  argued  that  the  borough  of  Clitheroe  was 


have  committed  the  assault  with  her  hand, 
whereas  the  evidence  proved  it  to  have  been 


not  a  borough  by  prescription,  for  it  had  its  committed  with  the  cards.  Mr.  Scott,  how- 
origin  within  the  memory  of  man.  I  began  ever,  contended,  that  the  facts  were  substan- 
by  saying,  ‘  I  will  prove  to  the  committee  by  tially  proved  according  to  the  averment  in  the 
the  best  evidence,  that  the  borough  of  declaration,  of  an  assault  committed  with  the 
Clitheroe  is  a  borough  by  prescription  ;  and  hand — for  that,  in  the  common  parlance  of  the 
that  it  had  its  origin  before  the  memory  of  card-table,  the  hand  means  the  hand  of  cards ; 
man.  My  learned  friend  will  admit  the  com-  and  thus  that  Miss  Sanstern,  having  thrown 
mencement  of  this  borough  was  before  the  her  cards  into  Mrs.  Fermor’s  face,  had  clearly 
commencement  of  his  speech;  but  the  com-  assaulted  Mrs.  Fermor  with  her  hand.  The 
mencement  of  his  speech  is  beyond  the  me-  court  laughed — the  jury,  much  diverted,  found 
mory  of  man ;  therefore,  the  borough  of  the  plaintiff’s  allegations  sufficiently  proved — 


Clitheroe  must  have  commenced  before  the  and  the  young  counsel  had  the  frolic  and 
memory  of  man.’  We  were  beaten  in  the  fame  of  a  verdict  in  his  favor.’ 
committee  by  one  vote.  After  this  speech, 

Mansfield,  afterwards  Sir  James  Mansfield,  Case  the  second  is  related  in  the  anec- 
came  up  to  me  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  dote  book  : — 

said  he  heard  I  was  going  to  leave  London,  .  ,  ^  i  a  • 

1..  ,  J  i?  •  Till  ‘I  was  at  the  assizes  tor  Cumberland  in 

but  strongly  advised  me  to  remain.  I  told  succes<5ive  vears  before  I  had  a  brief 

him  that  I  could  not ;  that  I  had  taken  a  house  .  .  i  rrinnri  Mr  t 

nNevvcastle;thatIhadanincr^.as,n^^^^  monly  called  Jack^Lee,  was  absent  in  the 

in  short,  that  I  was  compel  ed  to  quit  London.  ....  n  i 

Wilson  after  wards  came  to  me  and  nressed  Criminal  court,  when  a  cause  was  called  on 
Wilson  alterwards  came  to  me,  and  pressed  attorney,  beino- 

me  in  the  same  manner  to  remain  in  London,  ,  _ ..cv.:., i 

u  ♦  1  •  1  *  u  II  by  that  absence  deprived  ot  his  retained  coun- 

adding  what  was  very  kind,  that  he  would  \  „  ..ui:,..!  i  u 

^  T  i  •  sel,  was  obliged  to  procure  another,  and  he 

ensure  me  £400  the  next  year.  I  gave  him  ’  •  „  ai  ..  c 

,1...  ...  TUI-  TV T  c  1 1  gave  me  a  guinea,  with  a  scrap  of  paper  as  a 

the  same  answer  as  I  had  given  Mansfield,  r  •  .  j  i  1 1 

TT^  ^  T  T  1  •  •  T  1  1 1-  ..  1  ♦  briel,  to  defend  an  old  woman  in  an  action  tor 

Mnwot'or  I  /li/f  rnm'^in  in  I  .nn/^nn  nn/i  liifPri  tn  *  .v* 


Case  the  second  is  related  in  the  anec- 


‘  I  was  at  the  assizes  for  Cumberland  in 
seven  successive  years  before  I  had  a  brief. 
It  happened  that  my  old  friend  Mr.  Lee,  com¬ 
monly  called  Jack  Lee,  was  absent  in  the 
Criminal  court,  when  a  cause  was  called  on 
in  the  Civil  court ;  and  some  attorney,  being 


ensure  me  jt,4UU  the  next  year,  l  gave  him 
the  same  answer  as  I  had  given  Mansfield.  ] 
However,  I  did  remain  in  London,  and  lived  to 


XJ-WYCVei*  X  UlU  111  XJUlJUUll.  UIllX  IIV^U.  LU  la.  1.  ^14. _ •  4  U L  al  11 

make  ManeHeia  Chief-Justice  of  he  Common  ‘  h"  >>y  another  ojd 

Pleas,  and  Wilson  a  Puisne  Judge.”  >  Jv® .E 

’  °  an  arm-chair,  when  some  words  arising  be- 

TT  .-1  -a  a  c  t woon  her  and  my  cl icot,  tfic  1  attcr  took  liol d  of 

Until  very  recently,  it  was  customary  for  the  chair,  and  in  fact  threw  the 

Chancery  barristers  to  go  circuit  and  attend  plaintiff  head  and  heels  over  the  top  of  the 
sessions — in  short,  to  beat  up  for  practice  chair.  This  sort  of  assault  of  course  admitted 
in  all  quarters.  Lord  Eldon  does  not  ap-  of  easy  proof,  and  a  servant-maid  of  the  plain- 
pear  to  have  attended  any  sessions;  but,  ex-  tiff’s  proved  the  case.  I  then  offered  in  court 
cept  durincr  one  year  when  funds  were  ^  chair  should  be  brought  in,  and  that  my 


wanting, 

Circuit. 


he  regularly  went  the  Northern 


old  female  client  should  place  herself  in  it.  and 
that  the  lady  (the  plaintiff)  should  overset  the 


Circuit,  and,  at  two  assize  towns  in  sue- 

cession,  was  brought  forward  by  the  oppor-  herself.  Upon  the  plainlill’s  attorney 

Z _ _ _ 1 _ _ 1  „  ‘v*  •  .V  •  * _ •  -  * 


tune  absence  of  a  leader,  and  a  joke.  Case  refusing  this  compromise,  the  witness  (the 
the  first  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  T  wiss  : —  servant-maid)  said  that  her  mistress  (the 

plaintiff)  was  always  willing  to  make  up  the 
‘  The  plaintiff  w^as  a  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  matter,  but  that  her  attorney  would  never 
sought  damages  against  the  defendant,  an  allow  her  to  do  so;  and  that  her  mistress 
elderly  maiden  lady,  named  Sanstern,  for  an  thought  she  must  do  as  her  attorney  bid  her 
assault  committed  at  a  whi.st-table.  Mr.  Scott  do,  and  had  no  will  of  her  own.  “So  then,” 
was  junior  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and,  when  observed  I  to  the  jurv,  knowing  that  her 
the  cause  was  called  on,  his  leader  was  ab-  attorney’s  name  was  Hob.^jon,  “  this  good  lady 
sent  in  the  Crown  court,  conducting  a  govern-  has  had  nothing  for  it  but  Hobson’s  choice, 
ment  prosecution.  Mr.  Scott  requested  that  And  pray,  then,  gentlemen,”  I  added,  “  as  the 
the  cause  might  be  postponed  till  his  leader  good  woman  wants  no  damages,  and  the 
should  be  at  liberty;  but  the  judge  refusing,  cause  is  Hobson’s,  give  hirn  but  a  penny  at 
there  was  no  help,  and  Mr.  Scott  addressed  most,  if  you  please.”  This  penny  the  jury 
the  jury  for  Mrs.  Fermor,  and  called  his  wit-  gave.  When  I  record  that  in  the  same 
nesses.  It  was  proved  that  at  the  whist-tahle  assizes  I  received  seventy  guineas  for  this 
some  angry  words  arose  between  the  ladies,  joke,  for  briefs  came  in  rapidly,  1  record  a  fact 
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which  proves  that  a  lawyer  may  begin  to  ac¬ 
quire  wealth  by  a  little  pleasantry,  who  might 
wait  long  before  professional  knowledge  in¬ 
troduced  him  into  notice  and  business.’ 

He  told  Mr.  Spence,  the  Queen’s  Coun¬ 
sel,  that  he  was  first  brought  into  notice  on 
the  Northern  Circuit  by  breaking  the  Ten 
Commandments : — 

‘  “  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  was  counsel 
in  a  cause,  the  fate  of  which  depended  on  our 
being  able  to  make  out  who  was  the  founder 
of  an  ancient  chapel  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
went  to  view  it.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
observed  which  gave  any  indication  of  its  date 
or  history.  However,  I  observed  that  the 
Ten  Commandments  were  written  on  some 
old  plaster,  which,  from  its  position,  I  con¬ 
jectured  might  cover  an  arch.  Acting  on  this, 
1  bribed  the  clerk  with  five  shillings  to  allow 
me  to  chip  away  part  of  the  plaster;  and  after 
two  or  three  attempts,  I  found  the  keystone  of 
an  arch,  on  which  were  engraved  the  arms  of 
an  ancestor  of  one  of  the  parties.  This  evi¬ 
dence  decided  the  cause,  and  1  ever  afterwards 
had  reason  to  remember,  with  some  satisfac¬ 
tion,  my  having  on  that  occasion  broken  the 
Ten  Commandments.”  ’ 

His  first  success  at  Durham  was  in 
Adair  v.  Swinburne^  involving  a  question 
of  great  importance  to  coal-owners.  All 
the  leaders  of  the  circuit  were  retained ; 
but  it  was  arranged  in  consultation  that 
Scott  should  lead  the  cause,  partly  because 
he  had  been  employed  in  some  preliminary 
proceedings — partly  because  he  had  been 
bred  in  a  coal  country — and  partly  (we 
cannot  help  suspecting)  because  they  were 
apprehensive  of  the  result.  When  the 
defendant’s  case  closed,  the  judge  ex¬ 
pressed  a  decided  opinion  against  Scott’s 
client. 

‘  Said  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  “You  have  not  a 
leg  to  stand  upon.”  Now  this  was  very  awk¬ 
ward — a  young  man— and  the  Judge  speaking 
so  decidedly.  However,* I  said,  “.My  lord,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  I  would  sit 
down  upon  hearing  the  Judge  so  express  him¬ 
self;  but  so  persuaded  am  I  that  I  have  the 
right  on  my  side,  that  1  must  entreat  your 
lordship  to  allow  me  to  reply ;  and  I  must  also 
express  my  expectation  of  gaining  a  verdict.” 
Well,  I  did  reply ;  and  the  jury — it  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  jury — Charles  Brandling  was  foreman- 
retired,  and  after  consulting  six  or  eight  hours, 
they  returned,  and  actually  gave  the^^erdict  in 
my  favor.  When  I  went  to  the  ball  that  eve¬ 
ning,  I  was  received  with  open  arms  by  every 
one.  Oh,  my  fame  was  established  !  I  really 
think  that  I  might  have  married  half  the  pretty 
girls  in  the  room  that  night.  Never  was  man 
BO  courted.  It  certainly  was  very  flattering  to  be 
so  received ;  but  yet  it  was  painful,  too,  to  mark 


the  contrast  from  the  year  before.  It  certainly 
ID18  not  my  fault  that  I  had  no  cause  to  lead  the 
year  before? 

In  about  eight  years  from  his  call  to  the 
bar,  Lord  Eldon  was  in  the  high-road  to  its 
highest  honors. 

We  have  minutely  detailed  his  progress 
at  the  most  critical  periods,  with  a  view  to 
a  few  observations  we  have  to  offer  regard¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  and  chances  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  ;  but  before  venturing  on  them,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  strengthen  our  conclu¬ 
sions  by  a  parallel — to  see  how  many  of  his 
great  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
adopted  the  same  method  of  study,  or  got  on 
in  the  same  manner  as  himself, 
i  Somers  flourished  a  little  before  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  legal  honors  ceased  to  depend 
principally  upon  intrigue  and  faction.  He 
had  made  himself  useful  to  his  party  by 
some  well-written  pamphlets,  and  the  young 
Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Shrewsbury 
was  his  fast  friend;  still,  when  he  was  pro¬ 
posed  as  junior  counsel  for  the  Seven  Bish¬ 
ops,  they  objected  to  him  as  too  young  (he 
was  then  thirty-seven)  and  too  little  known. 
Sergeant  Pollexfen  insisted  on  their  retain¬ 
ing  him,  and  his  speech  for  the  defence  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fame.* 

Lord  Hardwicke,  the  son  of  an  attorney, 
and  bred  up  in  an  attorney’s  office,  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  obtain  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Macclesfield,  and  that  noble  and  learn¬ 
ed  but  most  unscrupulous  personage  forced 
him  at  once  into  the  front  rank  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  He  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  and  five  years’  standing  at  the  bar, 
when  he  was  called  up  from  his  first  cir¬ 
cuit  to  be  made  Solicitor-General.  Having 
had  little  or  no  leading  business,  it  was  con¬ 
fidently  expected  that  he  would  break  down ; 
but  his  talents  and  knowledge  proved  fully 
equal  to  the  extraordinary  call  made  upon 
them. 

Thurlow  dashed  into  practice  with  thq 
same  suddenness,  and  was  indebted  for  his 
first  lift  to  patronage  ;  though  he  certainly 
did  not  obtain  it  by  the  quality  for  which 
Lord  Hardwicke  was  famous — bowing, 
smiling  urbanity.  His  favorite  haunt  was 
Nando’s  coffeehouse,  near  the  Temple, 
where  a  large  attendance  of  professional 

*  History  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Bv  W.  C . 
TownsenH,  Esq.,  A.  M.,  Recorder  of  Maccles¬ 
field.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  coritains 
biographical  notices  of  most  of  the  eminent  law- 
>er8  of  the  seventeenth  century.  An  entire 
chapter  is  devoted  to  Somers. 
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loungers  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
punch  and  the  charms  of  the  landlady, 
which,  the  small  wits  said,  were  duly  admir¬ 
ed  by  and  at  the  bar.  One  evening  the  Doug¬ 
lass  case  was  the  topic  of  discussion,  and 
some  gentlemen  engaged  in  it  were  re¬ 
gretting  the  want  of  a  competent  person  to 
digest  a  mass  of  documentary  evidence. 
Thurlow  being  present,  one  of  them,  half 
in  earnest,  suggested  him,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  give  him  the  job.  A  brief  was  delivered 
with  the  papers;  but  the  cause  did  not  come 
on  for  more  than  eight  years  afterwards,  and 
it  was  a  purely  collateral  incident  to  which 
he  was  indebted  for  his  rise.  This  employ¬ 
ment  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  the  friend 
of  Pope,  Gay,  and  Swift,  and  an  excellent 
judge  of  talent.  She  saw  at  once  the  value 
of  a  man  like  Thurlow,  and  recommended 
Lord  Bute  to  secure  him  by  a  silk  gown. 
He  was  made  King’s  Counsel  in  1761, 
rather  less  than  seven  years  after  his  call  to 
the  bar.  He  ran  greater  risks  than  Lord 
Hardwicke,  because  his  business  had  been 
hitherto  next  to  nothing ;  but  Jie  had  far 
more  of  the  vis  vivida,  and  the  unhesitating 
self-confidence  which  enables  an  untried 
man  to  beat  down  obstacles. 

Dunning  got  nothing  for  some  years  after 
his  call  to  the  bar,  which  was  about  1756. 

‘  He  travelled  the  Western  Circuit,’  (says 
the  historian  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Polwhele), 

‘  but  had  not  a  single  brief;  and  had  Lava- 
ter  been  at  Exeter  in  the  year  1759,  he  must 
have  sent  Counsellor  Dunning  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  of  idiots.  Not  a  feature  marked  him 
for  the  son  of  wisdom.’  He  was,  notwith¬ 
standing,  recommended  by  Mr.  Hussey,  a 
King’s  Counsel,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  who  was  looking  out 
for  some  one  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  a 
memorial  delivered  by  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment.  The  manner  in  which  Dunning  per¬ 
formed  this  piece  of  service  gained  him 
some  useful  connexions ;  and  an  opportune 
fit  of  the  gout,  which  disabled  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  western  circuit,  did  still 
more  for  him.  The  leader  in  question 
handed  over  his  briefs  to  Dunning,  who 
made  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  His 
crowning  triumph  was  his  argument  against 
the  legality  of  General  Warrants  delivered 
in  1765.  He  was  indebted  for  his  brief  in 
this  famous  case  to  Wilkes,  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  he  had  formed  at  Nando’s,  the 
Grecian,  and  other  coffeehouses  about  the 
Temple,  which  seventy  years  ago,  were 
still  the  resort  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure. 
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Kenyon  rose  slowly  and  fairly  through 
the  general  impression  entertained  at  the 
bar  of  the  extent  of  his  legal  knowledge; 
but  this  impression  was  nearly  twelve  years 
in  reaching  the  brief-bestowing  branch  of 
the  profession.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
occasionally  supplied  Thurlow  with  law, 
and  was  brought  forward  by  him  out  of 
gratitude. 

Lord  Camden  (a  judge’s  son,  Etonian, 
and  Cantab),  went  the  Western  Circuit  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  without  success,  and  at 
length  resolved  on  trying  one  circuit  more 
and  then  retiring  upon  his  fellowship.  His 
friend  Henley  (I.iord  Northington)  hearing 
of  this  determination,  managed  to  get  him 
retained  as  his  own  junior  in  a  cause  of 
some  importance,  and  then  absented  him¬ 
self  on  the  plea  of  illness.  Lord  Camden 
won  the  cause  and  prospered. 

Lord  Mansfield  came  to  the  bar  with  a 
high  reputation,  but  it  was  rather  for  lite¬ 
rary  taste,  accomplishment,  and  eloquence, 
than  law.  He  ‘  drank  champagne  with  the 
wits,’  as  we  learn  from  Prior ;  and  Mr.  Halli- 
day  relates,  that  one  morning  Mr.  Murray 
was  surprised  by  a  gentleman  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  who  took  the  liberty  of  entering  his 
room  without  the  ceremonious  introduction 
of  a  servant,  in  the  singular  act  of  practis¬ 
ing  the  graces  of  a  speech  at  a  glass,  while 
Pope  sat  by  in  the  character  of  a  friendly 
spectator.  It  is  from  a  couplet  of  Pope’s 
we  learn  how  he  first  became  known  in  the 
profession — 

‘  Graced  as  thou  art  with  all  the  power  of  words, 
So  known,  so  honor'd,  in  the  House  of  Lords.’ 

A  piece  of  bathos  thus  parodied  by  Cibber — 

‘Persuasion  tips  his  tongue  whene’er  he  talks, 
And  he  has  chambers  in  the  King’s  Bench  walks.’ 

He  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he  never 
knew  the  difference  between  no  profes¬ 
sional  income  and  three  thousand  a  year  ; 
and  the  case  of  Cibber  and  Sloper  is  speci¬ 
fied  as  his  starting-point.  The  tradition 
goes,  that  Sergeant  Eyre  being  seized  with 
a  fit,  (the  God  who  cuts  the  knot  always 
comes  in  this  questionable  shape),  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  defence  devolved  on  Murray, 
who  after  a  short  adjournment,  granted  by 
the  favor  of  Chief-Justice  Lee,  made  so 
excellent  a  speech,  that  clients  rushed  to 
him  in  crowds.  The  case  was  admirably 
adapted  to  his  abilities,  being  an  action  of 
crim.  con.  brought  by  a  conniving  husband 
against  a  weak  young  man  of  fortune.  But 
the  story  is  apocryphal  at  best.  There  is 
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no  mention  of  the  Sergeant’s  illness  in  the 
printed  accounts  of  the  trial.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  long  speech  by  him  is  duly  report¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  appears  that  Murray  was  the 
fourth  counsel  in  the  cause.  He  certainly 
made  a  speech,  and  probably  spoke  well ; 
but  we  disbelieve  the  tradition  which  makes 
him  the  hero  of  the  day.  Cibber  v.  Slopcr 
was  tried  in  December  1738;  Pope’s  lines 
were  published  in  1737.  How  could  a  man, 
‘so  known,  so  honored’  for  his  eloquence, 
be  raised  from  obscurity  by  a  speech  ? 
It  w’as  a  stepping-stone,  not  the  keystone. 

When  Lord  Loughborough  first  came  to 
London,  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
green-room,  and  associated  with  Maclin, 
Foote,  and  Sheridan,  (the  father  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Brinsley),  who  assisted  him  to  soften 
down  his  Scotch  accent.  But  the  main 
chance  w’as  not  neglected.  It  is  stated  in 
Boswell’s  Johnson,  that  he  solicited  Strahan 
the  printer,  a  countryman,  to  get  him  em¬ 
ployed  in  city  causes ;  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Sir  Harry  Erskine,  procured  him  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  Lord  Bute.  When  a  man  of  decid¬ 
ed  talent  and  good  connexion  does  not  stand 
on  trifles,  there  is  no  necessity  for  speculat¬ 
ing  on  the  precise  causes  of  his  success. 

There  is  hardly  a  surviving  friend  of 
Lord  Erskine’s  who  has  not  heard  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  his  first  lucky  hit  from  his  own  lips. 
The  author  of  the  Clubs  of  London  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  report  his  very  words ; — 

‘  I  had  scarcely  a  shilling  in  my  pocket  when 
I  got  my  first  retainer.  It  was  sent  me  by  a 
Captain  Baillie  of  the  navy,  who  held  an  office 
at  the  Board  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  I 
was  to  show  cause  in  the  Michaelmas  term 
against  a  rule  that  had  been  obtained  in  the 
preceding  term,  calling  on  him  to  show  cause 
why  a  criminal  information  for  a  libel,  reflect¬ 
ing  on  Lord  Sandwich’s  conduct  as  governor  , 
of  that  charity,  should  not  be  filed  against  him. 

1  had  met,  during  the  long  vacation,  this  Cap¬ 
tain  Baillie  at  a  friend’s  table,  and  afier  dinner 
I  expressed  myself  with  some  warmth,  proba¬ 
bly  with  some  eloquence,  on  the  corruption  of' 
Lord  Sandwich  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral¬ 
ty,  and  then  adverted  to  the  scandalous  practi¬ 
ces  imputed  to  him  with  regard  to  Greenwich 
Hospital.  Baillie  nudged  the  person  who  sat 
next  to  him,  and  asked  Who  I  was.  Being  told 
that  I  had  just  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  had 
been  formerly  in  the  navy,  Baillie  exclaimed 
with  an  oath,  “  Then  I’ll  have  him  for  my 
counsel !”  I  trudged  down  to  Westminster 
Hall  when  I  got  the  brief,  and  being  the  junior 
of  five,  who  should  be  heard  before  me,  never 
dreamt  that  the  court  would  hear  me  at  all. 
The  argument  came  on.  Dunning,  Bearcroft, 
Wallace,  Bower,  Hargrave,  were  all  heard  at 
considerable  length,  and  1  was  to  follow. 


Hargrave  was  long-winded,  and  tired  thecourt. 
It  was  a  bad  omen ;  but,  as  my  good  fortune 
would  have  it,  he  was  afflicted  with  the  stran¬ 
gury,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  once  or  twice 
in  the  course  of  his  argument.  This  protracted 
the  cause  so  long,  that,  when  he  had  finished. 
Lord  Mansfield  said  that  the  remaining  coun¬ 
sel  should  be  heard  the  next  morning.  This  was 
exactly  what  1  wished.  I  h.'id  the  whole  night 
to  arrange  in  my  chambers  wdiat  I  had  to  say 
the  next  morning,  and  I  took  the  court  with 
their  faculties  awake  and  freshened,  succeeded 
quite  to  my  own  satisfaction,  (sometimes  the 
surest  proof  that  you  have  satisfied  others ;) 
and  as  I  marched  along  the  Hall  after  the 
rising  of  the  judges,  the  attorneys  flocked 
around  me  with  their  retainers.  1  have  since 
flourished,  but  1  have  always  blessed  God  for 
the  providential  strangury  of  poor  Hargrave. 

j  In  a  more  particular,  and  apparently 
j  more  accurate,  note  of  the  same  story,  tak¬ 
en  by  an  eminent  poet,  it  is  stated  that  the 
other  counsel  proposed  a  compromise  at 
consultation  ;  that  Erskine  stood  out,  and 
that  Baillie  flung  his  arms  round  his  neck 
in  a  transport  of  grateful  confidence.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  note,  the  number  of  retain¬ 
ing  fees  which  Erskine  said  he  carried  home 
was  sixty-two.  Now,  retaining  fees  are 
usually  paid  to  the  clerk  at  chambers  ;  but, 
taking  the  statement  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  business  came  in  very  rapidly 
in  consequence  of  the  speech,  still  we 
must  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  the 
reports  of  the  period  do  not  bear  out  the 
supposition;  and  that  the  speech,  excel¬ 
lent  as  it  was,  was  not  of  the  sort  to  win 
the  confidence  of  attorneys,  particularly 
those  parts  which  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  court.  The  effect  in  our  day  would 
strongly  resemble  that  produced  by  Alan 
Fairford  in  the  case  of  Peebles  and  Plain- 
stanes: — ‘  The  worst  of  the  whole  was,  that 
six  agents  who  had  each  come  to  the  sepa¬ 
rate  resolution  of  thrusting  a  retaining  fee 
into  Alan’s  hand  as  he  left  the  court,  shook 
their  heads  as  they  returned  the  money  into 
their  leathern  pouches,  and  said,  “  That  the 
lad  was  clever,  but  they  would  like  to  see 
more  of  him  before  they  engaged  him  in 
the  way  of  business.”  ’ 

He  was  next  engaged  to  draw  up  Admi¬ 
ral  Keppel’s  defence,  which  was  spoken  by 
the  Admiral.  For  this  service  he  received 
a  bank-note  for  .£1000,  which  he  ran  off 
to  flourish  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend  Rey¬ 
nolds,  exclaiming,  ‘  Voild  the  nonsuit  of 
cow-beef!’  He  was  employed  in  two  or 
three  other  cases  of  public  interest  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  naval  knowledge,  and  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  he  displayed  in  them 
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speedily  led  to  a  large  general  business. 

It  is  now  acknowledged  that  Erskine’s  best 
quality  was  the  one  ordinary  observers 
would  be  least  likely  to  give  him  credit  for 
— sagacity  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause. 

Sir  William  Jones  made  his  forensic 
debut  about  the  same  time  as  Erskine, 
thouorh,  according  to  the  account  given  in 
M  iss  Hawkins’  ‘  Memoirs,’  on  her  broth¬ 
er’s  authority,  without  producing  an  equal¬ 
ly  favorable  impression.  He  spoke  for 
nearly  an  hour,  with  great  confidence,  in 
a  higlily  declamatory  tone,  and  with  studied 
action  ;  impressing  all  present,  who  had 
ever  heard  of  Cicero  or  Ilortensins,  with 
the  belief  that  he  had  worked  himself  up 
into  the  notion  of  his  being  one  or  both  of 
them  for  the  occasion.  Being  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  bar,  he  spoke  of  a  case 
as  having  been  argued  by  ‘one  Mr  Bald¬ 
win,’  a  gentleman  in  large  practice  silting 
in  the  first  row.  This  caused  a  titter  ;  but 
the  grand  effect  was  yet  to  come.  The  | 
case  involved  certain  family  disagreements  i 
and  he  had  occasion  to  mention  a  governess. 
Some  wicked  wag  told  him  he  had  been 
too  hard  upon  her;  so,  the  "day  following, 
he  rose  as  soon  as  the  judges  had  taken 
their  seats,  and  began  in  the  same  high 
tone,  and  with  both  hands  extended — ‘  My 
Lords,  I  have  been  informed,  to  my  inex¬ 
pressible  mortification  and  regret,  that,  in 
what  I  yesterday  had  the  honor  to  state  to 
your  Lordships,  I  was  understood  to  mean 

to  .say,  that  Miss - was  a  harlot,’  he  got 

no  further;  solvuntur  risu  tabula:;  and, 
so  soon  as  the  judges  could  speak  for  laugh¬ 
ing,  they  hastened  to  assure  him  that  no 
impression  unfavorable  to  Miss - ’s  mo¬ 

rals  had  been  made  upon  the  court.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  inauspicious  commence¬ 
ment,  and  his  fondness  for  literature,  Jones 
obtained  a  fair  share  of  business.  His 
Essay  on  Bailments  is  considered  the  best 
written  English  law-book  on  a  practical 
subject.  None  can  be  placed  alongside  of 
it,  for  style  and  method,  except  Sergeant 
Stephen’s  IVeatise  on  the  Principles  of 
Pleading. 

Lord  Ellenborough  pursued  the  most  la¬ 
borious  path  to  distinction.  He  practised 
several  years  as  a  special  pleader,  and  join¬ 
ed  the  Northern  Circuit  with  a  formed  con¬ 
nexion.  He  first  rose  into  fame  by  his  de¬ 
fence  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  employed 
him  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Thomas  Rum- 
bold,  a  connection  of  the  Law  family. 

A  Memoir  of  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd  by 
his  son,  gracefully  written  and  abounding 
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in  fine  observations,  appeared  in  the  fifty- 
second  number  of  the  Law  Magazine^ 
(1841).  His  rise  is  thus  described  : 

‘For  the  first  two  or  three  years  his  ad¬ 
vancement  was  slow,  but  gradual ;  it  was  not 
long,  however,  before  good  fortune  or  undevi- 
aling  attention  brought  him  into  greater 
notice. 

‘  Two  of  his  earliest  arguments  of  any  im¬ 
portance,  for  which  he  had  made  copious 
notes,  were  called  on  successively  upon  the 
same  day.  In  the  first  he  was  much  embar¬ 
rassed  ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
he  fortunately  dropped  his  papers,  which  be¬ 
came  displaced  and  useless ;  this  obliged  him 
to  trust  to  his  memory,  which  did  not  fail  him, 
for  the  cases  previously  collected ;  his  eye  was 
thus  unshackled  from  that  constant  reference  to 
notes,  so  often  injurious  to  the  efi'ect  of  a  good 
argument;  and  being  thrown  upon  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  his  manner,  naturally  excellent,  be¬ 
came  more  free  and  impressive,  and  he  received 
a  great  compliment  from  Lord  Mansfield  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  argument.  The  court,  too,  sus¬ 
pended  the  judgment  they  were  about  to  pro¬ 
nounce  against  him,  and  which  they  after¬ 
wards  pronounced  upon  further  deliberation. 
From  this  time  he  came  into  full  practice,  as 
appears  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  his  name 
in  the  reports  of  that  period.’ 

The  chief-justiceship  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  and  that  of  the  Common  Pleas  were 
by  turns  pressed  upon  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd; 
but  he  refused  both  on  account  of  his  deaf¬ 
ness,  principally  because  he  should  be  oblig¬ 
ed  to  sit  alone  as  a  Criminal  Judge  during 
circuit.  Lord  Kenyon  took  a  strong  fancy  to 
him,  saying  ‘  I  like  Shepherd,  there  is  no 
rubbish  in  his  head.* 

Romilly’s  account  of  his  own  early  life 
is  replete  with  useful  hints.  After  des¬ 
cribing  the  circuit  mode  of  life,  he  says — 

‘  This  sort  of  amusement,  however,  was  for 
a  considerable  time  the  only  profit  that  I  de¬ 
rived  from  the  circuit.  Many  of  the  barris¬ 
ters  upon  it  had  friends  and  connexions  in 
some  of  the  counties  through  which  we  passed 
which  served  as  an  introduction  of  them  to 
business ;  but  for  myself,  1  was  without  con¬ 
nexions  every  where,  and  at  the  end  of  my 
sixth  or  seventh  circuit  1  had  made  no  pro¬ 
gress.  I  had  been,  it  is  true,  in  a  few  causes ; 
but  all  the  briefs  I  had  had  were  delivered  to 
me  by  London  attorneys,  who  had  seen  my 
face  in  London,  and  who  happened  to  be  stran¬ 
gers  to  the  juniors  on  the  circuit  They  af^ 
lorded  me  no  opportunity  of  displaying  any 
talents,  if  I  had  possessed  them,  and  they  led 
to  nothing;  I  might  have  continued  thus  a 
mere  spectator  of  the  business  done  by  others, 
quite  to  the  end  of  the  sixteen  years  which 
elapsed  before  I  gave  up  every  part  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit,  if  I  had  not  resolved,  though  it  was  very 
inconvenient  to  me  on  account  of  the  business 
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which  I  began  to  get  in  London,  to  attend  the 
quarter  sessions  of  some  midland  county. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  course  by  which  an  uncon¬ 
nected  man  may  be  pretty  sure  to  gain  busi¬ 
ness,  and  which  is  not  unfrequently  practised. 

It  is  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  tlie  attorneys 
at  the  difi'erent  assize  towns,  to  show  them 
great  civility,  to  pay  them  great  court,  and  to 
affect  before  them  a  display  of  wit,  knowledge, 
and  parts.  But  he  who  disdains  such  unworthy 
means,  may,  if  he  do  not  attend  the  quarter  ses¬ 
sions,  pass  his  whole  life  in  travelling  around 
the  circuit,  and  in  daily  attendances  in  court, 
without  obtaining  a  single  brief.  When  a  man 
first  makes  his  af/pearance  in  courts  no  attorney 
is  disposed  to  try  the  experiment  whether  he 
has  any  talents;  and  when  a  man's  face 
has  become  familiar  by  his  having  been  long 
a  silent  spectator  of  the  business  done  by  oth¬ 
ers,  his  not  being  employed  is  supposed  to 
proceed  from  his  incapacity,  and  is  alone 
considered  as  sufficient  evidence  that  he  must 
have  been  tried  and  rejected' 

Under  this  conviction  he  joined  the  War¬ 
wick  sessions,  where  the  bar  happened  to 
be  neither  strong  nor  numerous,  and  soon 
got  into  business ;  which  led,  as  he  antici¬ 
pated,  to  business  on  the  circuit.  lie 
was  gradually  acquiring,  during  the  same 
period,  a  large  practice  in  Chancery  ;  but 
his  debut  there  was  unlucky.  He  grew  so  1 
nervous  and  confused,  that  his  old  master, 
Lally,  prognosticated  a  complete  failure. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  bench  and 
bar  might  furnish  a  long  list  of  distinguished 
men  of  all  grades  of  talent  and  knowledge  ; 
yet  we  should  be  puzzled  to  name  one  who 
sprung  into  great  practice  at  a  bound  ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  most  of  the 
leading  barristers  are  past  forty  years 
of  age,  and  few  of  less  than  twenty  years' 
standing  in  the  profession.  Thisjustifies  a 
suspicion,  that  the  effect  of  lucky  hits  is 
somewhat  over-estimated  in  the  traditional 
instances.  Mr.  Twiss,  however,  thinks 
that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  body,*  which  may  account 
for  the  difference. 

'The  two  well-employed  opportunities  of.lcA:- 
royd  V.  Smithso7i  and  the  Clitheroe  Petition, 
had  left  the  success  of  Mr.  Scott  a  matter  no 
longer  doubtful.  At  the  present  day,  from  the 
great  competition  of  very  learned  and  very 
able  practitioners,  a  few  occasional  opportuni¬ 
ties  do  little,  however  they  be  improved. 
Among  the  more  influential  class  of  attorneys 
and  solicitors,  it  has  become  usual  to  bring  up 
a  son,  or  other  near  relation,  to  the  bar,*  who, 
if  his  industry  and  ability  be  such  as  can  at  all 

*  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  at¬ 
torneys  and  solicitors  now  belong  to  the  class 
from  which  tho  bar  is  principally  recruited. 


justify  his  friends  in  employing  him,  absorbs  all 
the  business  which  they  and  their  connexion 
can  bestow  ;  and  the  number  of  barristers,  thus 
powerfully  supported,  is  now  so  great,  that  a 
few  men  lacking  such  an  advantage  can  secure 
a  hold  upon  business.  But  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Scott  began  his  professional  life,  the  usage 
had  not  grown  up  of  coming  into  the  field  with 
a  “following”  already  secured.  Education 
being  less  general,  few’er  competitors  attempt¬ 
ed  the  bar ;  and,  even  among  the  educated 
classes,  a  large  portion  of  the  adventurous  men 
devoted  themselves  to  naval  and  military  pur¬ 
suits,  which  have  now  been  deprived  of  attrac¬ 
tion  by  a  peace  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  those  days,  therefore,  it  might 
well  happen,  as  with  Mr.  Scott  it  actually  did, 
that  a  couple  of  good  opportunities,  ably  used, 
would  make  the  fortune  of  an  assiduous  barris¬ 
ter  in  London.’ 

We  do  not  believe  the  constitution  of  the 
bar  is  much  altered  ;  but  its  effective  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  more  than  trebled  in  num¬ 
ber  within  living  memory ;  while  equity 
business  has  not  more  than  doubled,  and 
common  law  business  has  positively  de¬ 
creased.  Mr  Shepherd  says,  that  when 
Sir  Samuel  began  attending  the  King’s 
Bench,  there  were  but  three  rows  of  seats, 
and  they  were  rarely  full.  It  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Townsend,  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Twiss, 
that  the  number  of  counsel  regularly  prac¬ 
tising  at  the  Chancery  Bar  when  Lord  El¬ 
don  joined  it,  was  only  twelve  or  fifteen. 
The  cause  lists  at  Guildhall  are  not  half  the 
length  they  used  to  be.  The  late  Sir  Al¬ 
bert  Pell  told  the  present  writer,  that  when 
he  joined  the  Western  Circuit  the  number 
of  barristers  did  not  average  above  twenty- 
five,  and  it  was  an  understood  thing  among 
the  leaders  to  procure  every  new-comer  a 
chance.  The  number  now  exceeds  fifty ; 
the  cause  lists  are  shorter  than  they  were 
in  his  time,  and  all  sympathy  is  at  an  end. 
Besides  the  fear  of  litigation,  (which  has 
now  grown  into  something  more  than  a  pro¬ 
verbial  saw,  which  every  one  repeated  and 
no  one  acted  on,)  there  are  plain  specific 
causes  for  the  change.  The  most  profitable 
part  of  sessions  practice  (Appeals)  received 
its  death-blow  from  the  new  Poor-Law ; 
and  the  improvements  effected  by  the  Com¬ 
mon-Law  Commissioners,  (for  which  the 
public  are  indebted  to  Lord  Brougham,) 
nip  in  the  bud  a  vast  number  of  lawsuits, 
which,  under  the  old  system,  would  have 
gone  on  to  trial  and  borne  briefs.* 

*  When  a  defendant  W'as  at  liberty  to  plead 
the  general  issue — t.  t.  a  broad  general  denial  of 
the  demand — the  parties  frequently  came  into 
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It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  truth,  that  there  are  fewer  prizes  and 
more  blanks  in  the  lottery.  But  is  the 
mode  of  drawing  altered  1  In  our  opinion, 
very  little.  If  a  man  has  connexions,  he  is 
pushed  on  at  starting.  If  he  has  not,  he 
must  wait.  It  was  always  thus;  and  it  is 
clear,  from  Lord  Eldon’s  many  opportuni¬ 
ties,  that  he  did  not  want  backers.  We  see 
the  increasing  dilBculties  that  beset  the 
modern  candidate  ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  at¬ 
torneys’  sons  and  relations  must  suffer  as 
much  from  the  general  crowding  as  the 
rest.  Their  proportional  advantage  is  ob¬ 
viously  diminished  by  competitors  of  the 
same  class;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
not  find  that  the  avenues  are  blocked  up  by 
them.  Three  out  of  four  of  the  present 
judges  and  leading  counsel  are  not  sons  or 
near  relations  of  attorneys;  and,  could  the 
private  history  of  each  of  these  be  read,  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  still  a  large  field 
for  knowledge  and  capacity.  In  most  in¬ 
stances,  it  would  be  found  that  they  availed 
themselves  of  some  fortunate  opportunity 
to  establish  a  name,  and  gradually  dropped 
into  business  as  others  dropped  off.  Legal 
promotion,  like  military,  depends  on  deaths 
and  other  vacancies.  It  is  very  seldom,  in¬ 
deed,  that  an  established  leader  is  displaced ; 
what  the  lucky  hit  does,  is  simply  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  successor. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  j 
merit  is  sure  to  be  appreciated  if  the  aspi¬ 
rant  will  bide  his  time ;  for  the  time  may 
never  come,  or  come  too  late — when  his  fa¬ 
culties  have  been  deteriorated  by  disuse, 
and  his  spirit  is  broken  by  disappointment — 
when  ‘  all  he  had  wished  to  please  have 
'sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and  mis¬ 
carriage  are  empty  sounds.’  What  is  to 
ensure  him  even  the  few  occasional  briefs 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  profit  by  the  grand  opportunity  when 
it  does  come? — for  the  management  of 
causes  is  not  to  be  learned  by  mere  obser¬ 
vation  or  reflection;  some  practice  is  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  and  there  is  much  that  is  merely 
technical,  almost  mechanical,  in  the  arts  of 
advocacy.  In  the  front  rank,  competition 
is  more  open,  and  merit  generally  decides; 

court  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  precise  point  in 
dispute ;  and  as  technical  objections  were  also 
allowed  ad  libitum^  there  was  always  a  chance  of 
defeating  a  claim  by  an  unforseen  objection  or 
defence.  Under  the  new  mode  of  pleading,  they 
are  compelled  to  arrive  at  a  precise  issue ;  each 
considers  whether  he  can  support  his  allegation 
by  evidence  ;  and  the  one  who  finds  he  cannot, 
gives  in. 


[April, 

but  the  difficulty  is  to  clear  the  intervening 
shallows  and  get  fairly  afloat.  A  man  who 
has  merit  without  connexion,  will  not  be 
employed  till  he  is  known ;  and  he  can 
hardly  be  known  till  he  is  employed. 

Yet  it  may  be  that  nobody  is  to  blame, 
neither  the  attorney  for  not  choosing,  nor 
the  barrister  for  not  being  chosen.  When 
there  is  not  enough  for  all,  some  must  starve. 
An  overstocked  profession  is  like  a  crew 
trying  to  save  themselves  upon  a  raft 
scarcely  large  enough  to  carry  half  of  them  ; 
or  like  the  inmates  of  the  Black  Hole  at 
Calcutta,  where  all  who  could  not  get  near 
the  aperture  in  the  wall  were  suffocated — 
the  survivors  owing  their  safety  as  much  to 
position  and  selfishness,  as  strength.  Erskine 
once  declared  in  Parliament,  that  ‘  success 
oftener  depended  upon  accident,  and  certain 
physical  advantages,  than  upon  the  most 
brilliant  talent  and  the  most  profound  erudi¬ 
tion.’  A  high-spirited  and  popular  leader 
lately  illustrated  the  matter  thus  : — ‘  When 
I  look  round  on  my  competitors,  and  con¬ 
sider  my  own  qualifications,  the  wonder  to 
me  is,  how  I  ever  got  to  the  place  I  now  oc¬ 
cupy.  I  can  only  account  for  it,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  forensic  career  to  one  of  the 
crossings  in  our  great  thoroughfares.  You 
arrive  just  when  it  is  clear,  and  get  over  at 
once ;  another  finds  it  blocked  up,  is  kept 
waiting,  and  arrives  too  late  at  his  destina¬ 
tion,  though  the  better  pedestrian  of  the  two* 
Does  it  not  sometimes  (certainly  not  in  this 
gentleman’s  case)  resemble  the  Strand  on 
Lord  Mayor’s  Day  ?  Tho.se  who,  like  Swift’s 
fat  man  in  the  crowd,  do  not  mind  what 
fuss  they  make,  whose  toes  they  tread  on,  to 
what  extent  they  splash  themselves,  or  how 
many  quiet  people  they  thrust  off  the  pave¬ 
ment,  or  against  the  wall,  always  clear  the 
press  soonest,  and  get  first  to  Charing  Cross 
or  Temple  Bar. 

According  to  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  the 
undisputed  leader  of  his  circuit,  ‘  mere  stu¬ 
pidity,  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of 
fluency,  is  no  inconsiderable  power.  It 
enables  its  possessor  to  protract  the  contest 
long  after  he  is  beaten,  because  he  neither 
understands  his  own  case,  nor  the  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  he  has  been  answered.  It 
is  a  weapon  of  defence,  behind  which  he 
obtains  protection,  not  only  from  his  adver¬ 
saries  but  from  the  judge.  If  the  learned 
person  who  presides,  wearied  out  with  end¬ 
less  irrelevancies,  should  attempt  to  stop 
him,  he  will  insist  on.  his  privilege  to  be 
dull,  and  obtain  the  admiration  of  the 
audience  by  his  firmness  in  supporting  the 
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rights  of  the  bar.  In  these  points,  a  sensi-  | 
tive  and  acute  advocate  has  no  chance  of! 
rivalling  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  by¬ 
standers.’ 

Here  is  Romilly’s  sketch  of  the  leader  of 
his  circuit  when  he  joined  : — ‘  Next  to  him 
(Sergeant  Hill)  in  rank,  but  far  before  him 
in  business,  and  indeed  completely  at  the 
head  of  the  circuit,  stood - ;  who,  with¬ 

out  talents,  without  learning,  without  any 
one  qualification  for  his  profession,  had,  by 
the  mere  friendship,  or  rather  companion¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Justice - ,  obtained  the  favor 

of  a  silk  gown ;  and  by  a  forward  manner, 
and  the  absence  of  commanding  abilities  in 
others,  had  got  to  be  employed  in  almost 
every  cause.  The  merits  of  a  horse  he  un¬ 
derstood  perfectly  well ;  and  when  in  these, 
as  sometimes  happened,  consisted  the  merits 
of  a  cause,  he  acquitted  himself  admirably  ; 
but  in  other  cases  nothing  could  be  more 
injudicious  than  his  conduct.  In  spite, 
however,  of  his  defects,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  obvious  effects  of  his  mismanage¬ 
ment,  he  continued  for  many  years,  while  I 
was  upon  the  circuit,  in  posse.ssion  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  business.’ 

There  was  truth  as  well  as  fun  in  the 
late  James  Smith’s  induction.  ‘  The  e/iVc 
of  our  universities,  with  the  most  promising 
recruits  from  all  classes,  are  sent,  almost  as 
a  thing  of  course,  to  the  bar.  The  most 
distinguished  of  these,  therefore,  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  contemporaries.  Now’,  I  remember 
when -  and  - (naming  two  gentle¬ 

men  not  remarkable  for  refinement  or  culti¬ 
vation)  were  at  the  head  of  the  practising 
members  of  the  profession.  It  follow’sthat 
- and - were  the  very  cream  of  in¬ 
tellect,  the  most  favorable  representatives 
of  the  wit,  learning,  and  eloquence  of  their 
age.’ 

One  of  these  boasted  that,  from  the  hour 
he  left  school,  he  had  never  opened  any 
book  but  a  law  book.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs 
confessed  to  having  read  two  unprofes¬ 
sional  publications;  one  being*  Bamberger’s 
Travels,’  which  he  had  actually  indexed.  In 
his  case  the  exclusive  mode  answered,  i.  e. 
he  became  a  successful  lawyer  of  the  techni¬ 
cal,  narrow-minded  sort;  but  when  the  ex¬ 
ample  is  recommended  for  general  adop¬ 
tion,  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Chief- 
Justice  Bushe ; — *  Such  a  man  depreciates 
the  genius  which  he  .does  not  possess, 
and  overrates  the  handicraft  he  is  equal 
to ;  he  would  shear  a  splendid  profession  ot 
its  beams,  and  cut  it  down  to  trade.  But  1 
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will  not  believe  that  the  profession  I  prefer¬ 
red,  because  I  though  it  the  most  liberal,  is 
such  a  low  mechanic  craft  as  this.  I  will 
not  give  up  the  Burghs,  and  the  Erskines, 
and  the  Currans  of  the  profession,  to  those 
fair  jurisprudents  and  learned  applicants  of 
the  law,  who  scorn  the  genius  that  scorns 
them.’ 

We  also  take  liberty  to  suggest,  that  clear 
arrangement,  correct  language,  familiarity 
with  the  topics  of  the  day,  some  power  of 
illustration,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
the  elementary  parts  of  the  popular  sciences, 
are  not  unreasonably  expected  from  the 
members  of  a  learned  profession ;  which, 
dealing  by  turns  with  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  brings  by  turns  every 
faculty,  talent,  and  accomplishment,  into 
play.  We  have  heard  a  libel  case  laughed 
out  of  court  by  a  happy  allusion  to  the 
Vicar  of  W'akefield:  in  order  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  *  entertainment  of 
the  stage,’  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  (10 
Geo.  H.  c.  28,)  it  became  necessary  to  re¬ 
view  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  period  : 
the  arguments  regarding  Lady  Hewley’s 
charity  turn  on  the  nicest  points  of  theologi¬ 
cal  controversy  and  biblical  criticism  :  the 
Chancellor  has  just  decided  a  case  which 
depended  on  art  and  connoisseurship  ;  and 
almost  every  patent  case  involves  some  new 
discovery  in  chemistry  or  mechanics.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  no  reflection  on  a  law¬ 
yer  to  say,  with  the  change  of  a  word,  what 
w  as  wittily  said  of  a  celebrated  Cambridge 
Professor,  that  science  (read,  law)  is  his 
forte,  and  omniscience  his  foible.  Without 
that  readiness  of  apprehension,  which  no¬ 
thing  but  extended  cultivation  can  perfect, 
he  is  not  safe  a  moment.  Lord  Eldon  (who, 
however,  pnee  announced  from  the  bench  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  that  he  had  been 
reading  *  Paradise  Lost’  during  the  long 
vacation)  took  avowedly  the  means  he 
thought  best  adapted  to  gain  a  speedv 
competence,  and  never  thought  of  playing 
the  great  game  till  it  was  forced  upon  him. 
He  then  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of 
liberal  knowledge  and  a  more  cultivated 
taste. 

Examples  of  a  different  tendency  may  be 
mentioned;  but,  speaking  from  our  own 
observation,  we  should  say,  that  it  is  not  the 
literature  that  does  harm,  but  the  reputation 
for  it.  A  sergeant  who  knows  three  times 
as  much  law  as  a  learned  brother  who 
knows  nothing  else,  may  be  reputed  the 
worse  lawyer  of  the  two ;  but  not  unless  he 
gives  his  literary  pursuits  a  turn  calculated 
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to  attract  attention  ;  and  then  he  is  com¬ 
pensated  in  fame. 

In  Wilberforce’s  Diary  is  this  entry  : — 

‘  Saw  Lord  Eldon,  and  had  a  long  talk  v\  ith 
him  on  the  best  mode  of  study  for  the 
young  Grants  to  be  lawyers.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor's  reply  was  not  encouraging: — “I 
have  no  rule  to  give  them,  but  that  they 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  live  like  a 
hermit,  and  work  like  a  horse.”  ’  At  first, 
we  incline  to  think,  he  must — or  rather 
that  little  is  to  be  expected  from  students 
who  do  not  do  so  of  their  own  accord  ;  but 
happily  the  hermit  and  horse  period  need 
not  be  long,  or  it  would  he  better  to  turn 
galley-slave.  ‘Let  a  man  do  all  he  can  in 
any  one  branch  of  study,  he  must  exhaust 
himself  and  doze  over  it,  or  vary  his  pur¬ 
suit,  or  else  be  idle.  All  our  real  labor  lies 
in  a  nutshell.  Tiie  mind  makes,  at  some 
period  or  other,  one  Herculean  effort,  and 
the  rest  is  mechanical.  We  have  to  climb 
a  steep  and  narrow  precipice  at  first,  but 
after  that  the  way  is  broad  and  easy,  where 
we  may  drive  several  accomplishments 
abreast.’*  As  to  the  overwhelming  labor 
of  the  profession  when  it  fias  been  learned, 
the  late  Lord  Abinger  used  to  boast  that 
he  dined  out  every  day  during  the  whole  of 
along  Guildhall  sittings;  and  lawyers  in 
full  business  spend  evening  after  evening 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  bring  this  topic  to  a  conclusion — as 
we  run  over  the  foregoing  list  of  examples, 
nothing  strikes  us  more  than  the  variety  of 
plans  of  study,  modes  of  life,  kinds  of  talent, 
and  degrees  of  industry,  presented  by  it. 
Thurlow  at  Nando’s,  and  Wedderbiirn  in 
the  green-room  ;  Murray  before  the  looking- 
glass,  and  Eldon  with  the  wet  towel  round 
his  head  ;  a  judge’s  son  (Camden)  neglect¬ 
ed  for  twelve  years,  and  an  attorney’s 
(Hardwicke)  fairly  forced  into  the  Solici¬ 
tor-Generalship  in  five;  Kenyon  loving  law, 
and  Romilly  detesting  it;  Dunning  brought 
forward  by  an  East  India  director,  and  Er- 
skine  by  an  old  seaman  ; — such  things  set 
all  speculation  at  defiance,  or  bring  us  back 
at  last  to  the  sage  remark  of  Varvenargues, 
that  ‘  every  thing  may  be  looked  for  from 
men  and  from  events.’ 

*  HazlitCs  Plain  Speaker,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  Mr. 
Mr.  Charles  Butler  tells  us  that  Fearne,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  ‘  Essay  on  Contingent  Remainders,’ 
was  profoundly  versed  in  medicine,  chemistry, 
and  mathematics — had  obtained  a  patent  for  dye¬ 
ing  scarlet — and  written  a  treatise  on  the  Greek 
accent.  The  period  of  life  at  which  students 
impair  their  health  by  study  is  generally  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five. 
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It  is  related  in  the  ‘Anecdote  Book,’  that 
durinff  the  formation  of  the  coalition  ffov- 
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eminent  Mr.  Fox  called  on  Lord  Thurlow, 
and  requested  him  to  retain  the  Great  Seal. 
Lord  Thurlow  refused,  and  it  was  then  put 
into  comntission  ; — the  Lords  Commission¬ 
ers  being  Lord  Loughborough,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Mr.  Justice 
Ashburst,  and  Mr.  Baron  Hotham.  With 
the  view  of  gratifying  some  friends  of  the 
new  government,  the  Lords  Commissioners 
were  authorized  to  confer  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  silk  gowns,  and  it  was  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  pass  over  Mr.  Scott.  He  received 
a  message  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  (the 
Premier,)  offering  to  include  him  in  the 
list.  After  some  hesitation  he  accepted 
the  offer,  saying  that  he  felt  honored  and 
gratified  in  doing  so.  This  was  on  the 
Wednesday.  On  Thursday  he  learned  that 
Erskine  and  Pigott,  his  juniors  at  the  bar, 
were  also  to  have  silk  gowns,  and  were  to 
be  sworn  in  on  the  Friday,  the  day  before 
himself,  which  would  have  given  them  pre¬ 
cedence.  He  instantly  wrote  to  retract  his 
acceptance;  and,  on  being  called  before 
the  Commissioners,  steadily  persevered  in 
refusing  to  w'aive  his  professional  rank  for 
any  one. 

‘One  of  them  said,  Mr.  Pigott  was  senior  at 
the  bar  to  Mr.  Erskine,  and  yet  he  had  con¬ 
sented  to  let  Mr.  Er.>;kine  take  precedence  of 
him.  I  answered — “Mr.  Pigott  is  the  best 
judge  for  himself;  I  cannot  consent  to  give 
way,  citlier  to  Mr.  Erskine  or  Mr.  Pigott.” 
Another  said,  “Mr.  Scott,  you  arc  too  proud.” 
— “My  lord,  with  all  respect,  I  state  it  is  not 
pride:  I  cannot  accept  the  gown  upon  these 
terms.”  After  much  difficulty,  particularly  as 
the  patents  of  Erskine  and  Pigott  had  passed 
the  seal,  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged;  for  on  the  Saturday  1  received  a  pa¬ 
tent,  appointing  rnc  to  be  next  in  rank  to  Peck- 
ham,  and  placing  Erskine  and  Pigott  below 
me,  though  in  lact  both  of  them  had  been 
sworn  in  the  day  before  me  ;  and  that  patent  I 
have  to  this  day.  “Did  you  think,”  said  Mr. 
Farrer  to  him,  “that  it  was  so  important  to 
insist  upon  retaining  your  rank  ?” — “  It  w’as 
every  thing,”  he  replied,  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness  ;  “  I  owed  my  future  success  to  it.” 

Though  Premiers  interfere  occasionally, 
this  kind  of  promotion  is  considered  to  de¬ 
pend  altogether  on  the  possessor  of  the 
Great  Seal ;  and  Lord  Eldon  was  after¬ 
wards  strongly  censured  for  his  mode  of 
dispensing  it.  To  enable  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  opinion,  and  also  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  passage,  we  will 
briefly  explain  the  nature  of  professional 
rank. 
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A  barrister  who  is  made  King’s  (now 
(lueen’s)  counsel,  or  who  receives  a  patent 
of  precedetice,  sits  in  the  front  row  (within 
the  bar),  wears  a  silk  gown  instead  of  a 
slutr  one,  is  made  a  bencher  of  an  Inn  of 
Court,  and  takes  precedence  of  the  rest  oi 
the  bar,  and  next  after  his  immediate  senior 
of  the  same  grade.  Originally  the  King’s 
counsel  were  the  salaried  counsel  of  the 
crown;  but  since  the  increase  in  number 
(rendered  necessary  by  the  increase  of  the 
profession  and  the  courts)  the  salary  has 
been  discontinued,  and  they  may  now  be 
regarded  simply  as  the  ficld-ofticers  of  the 
law.  Independently  of  the  lionor,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  (or  disadvantage)  of  a  silk  gown 
is,  that  it  puts  the  wearer  in  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  for  leading  causes;  for,  according  to 
the  eti(piettc  of  the  English  bar,  the  client 
cannot  fix  the  order  in  which  his  counsel 
shall  be  heard,  or  assign  them  parts  adapted 
to  their  capacity.  This  is  regulated  by 
seniority.  Captain  Baillie,  for  example, 
could  not  have  said,  ‘Air.  Erskine  has  elo¬ 
quence  and  spirit,  and  is  fully  master  of 
my  view's.  He  shall  lead  my  case.  Mr. 
Hargrave  is  a  sound  lawyer,  but  a  bad 
speaker.  Let  him  keep  in  the  background, 
and  supply  Air.  Erskine  with  authorities.’! 
In  this  instance  the  strangury  set  matters 
right;  hut  w’e  remember  an  instance  in 
which  Lord  Brougham  was  intended  to 
lead  a  libel  case;  immediately  before  the 
trial  it  was  discovered  that  the  other  coun¬ 
sel  retained  (a  mere  special  pleader)  was 
his  senior,  and  the  mistake  proved  irreme¬ 
diable. 

This  patronage,  therefore,  is  a  delicate 
tnatter  as  regards  the  distribution  ol  busi- 
ness.  It  is  not  less  so  as  regards  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  profession;  for  the  Chancellor 
is  thereby  enabled  to  distinguish  those  w  ho 
reflect  credit  on  it. 

It  is  undeniable  that -Lord  Eldon  dis¬ 
charged  the  silk-distributing  duty  of  his 
office  very  badly.  His  political  prejudices, 
and  his  habits  of  procrastination,  proved 
equally  mischievous.  The  late  Lord  Abin- 
ger.  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord  Denman 
were  proscribed — Sir  Charles  Wetherall 
postponed.  A  lame  attempt  is  made  in  the 
‘Anecdote  Book’  to  defend  the  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Brougham ;  on  the  ground 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  line  he  took  on 
the  Queen’s  Trial,  the  appointment  was 
personally  offensive  to  George  IV.  But  it 
was  Lord  Eldon’s  duty  to  resist  such  a  pre¬ 
judice,  and  resign  rather  than  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  it.  What  becomes  of  the  privileges 


of  the  bar,  if  an  advocate  is  to  be  subject¬ 
ed  to  this  sort  of  proscription  for  discharg¬ 
ing  his  duty  fearlessly?  or  what  becomes  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  if  the  minister 
may  fall  back  on  the  caprices  of  the  King? 
Had  Lord  Eldon  shown  himself  in  earnest, 
George  IV.  would  not  have  refused  to  him 
what  he  granted  at  once  to  Mr.  Canning. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  Abinger  a  great  in¬ 
justice  w  as  done,  and  a  great  injury  inflict¬ 
ed,  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse.  He 
would  have  been  undisputed  leader  of  the 
Northern  Circuit  six  or  eight  years  sooner, 
had  he  received  his  rank  when  he  was  first 
entitled  to  it.  He  and  Sir  Charles  Weth¬ 
erall  had  been  more  than  twenty-five  years 
I  at  the  bar  w’hen  they  were  promoted  ;  Lord 
Eldon  about  seven,  and  he  was  senior  to 
Erskine  and  Pigott. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principal 
object  of  the  move  was  to  oblige  Erskine; 
and  Lord  Eldon  stood  out  for  his  rightful 
precedence,  from  a  belief  that  a  concession 
might  be  regarded  as  an  avowal  of  inferi¬ 
ority. 

A  few  days  after  he  received  his  silk 
gow  n  he  was  elected  for  Weobly,  a  borough 
in  the  patronage  of  Lord  Weymouth,  to 
w  hom  he  was  recommended  by  Lord  Thur- 
low ;  it  being  expressly  stipulated  that  he 
was  not  to  be  bound  by  the  opinions  of  the 
patron.  Erskine  w'as  elected  for  Ports¬ 
mouth,  on  the  Government  interest.  They 
took  their  seats  at  the  same  time,  made 
their  maiden  speeches  the  same  night,  and 
were  simultaneously  voted  fresh  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  saying,  that  lawyers  do  not 
succeed  in  Parliament.  But  it  strikes  us 
that  this  saying  is  in  one  sense  a  truism, 
and  in  every  other  false.  It  is  true  that  all 
eminent  lawyers  do  not  become  equally 
eminent  in  Parliament;  but  may  not  the 
remark  be  extended  to  other  orders  and 
classes?  Do  historians,  essayists,  poets, 
w’its,  metaphysicians,  invariably  sustain 
their  reputation  ?  Witness  Gibbon,  Addi¬ 
son,  Byron,  George  Selwyn,  David  Hart¬ 
ley.  Does  the  country  gentleman  retain 
his  relative  importance?  Is  the  merchant 
as  influential  as  upon  ’Change?  The  scene 
is  shifted;  the  required  talent  is  different; 
the  public  is  a  wider. public ;  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  indefinitely  increased.  Because  a 
law’yer  excels  Peckham  and' Pigott  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  he  is  expected  to 
excel  or  equal  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sher¬ 
idan  in  the  House  of  Commons!  Nay,  he 
is  to  prove  a  match  for  the  best  of  them, 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  him.  After  a 
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morning  spent  in  an  exliausting  contest  be¬ 
fore  judges  or  juries,  and  an  afternoon  in 
consultations,  with  hardly  a  moment  to 
prepare  himself,  he  is  to  encounter  first- 
rate  debaters  fresh  from  their  clubs,  who 
have  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  political 
atmosphere,  and  given  their  full  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  night.  Suppose,  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  grand  party  conflicts, 
prolonged  till  daylight,  Erskine  had  said  to 
Fox,  ‘  Now,  come  across  the  Hall  and  de¬ 
fend  Hardy.  You  know  the  case  as  well 
as  I  do,  and  there  are  no  technicalities  in¬ 
volved  in  it.’  Would  Fox  have  sustained 
the  reputation  acquired  by  such  speeches 
as  that  on  the  Westminster  scrutiny? 
Would  he  have  delivered  any  thing  at  all 
approximating  in  effect  to  Erskine’s  famous 
speech  for  the  defence,  which  stands  like 
a  landmark  in  history?  The  truth  is,  un¬ 
rivalled  pre-eminence  (like  Erskine’s)  in 
one  walk,  implies  a  peculiar  kind  of  genius 
or  combination  of  qualities,  and  renders 
equal  pre-eminence  in  another  almost  im¬ 
possible.  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
(unless  Michael  Angelo^  be  one)  of  the 
same  man’s  standing  on  the  very  apex  of 
two  arts,  sciences,  professions,  or  pursuits, 
even  those  more  congenial  than  politics  or 
law  ;  yet  we  do  not  complain  that  the  great¬ 
est  Chemist  is  not  the  greatest  Botanist, 
nor  gravely  lay  down  as  an  axiom  that 
Painters  do  not  succeed  in  Poetry.  Even 
if  we  adopt  Dr.  Johnson’s  notion,  that  ge¬ 
nius  is  nothing  more  than  great  general 
pow’ers  of  mind  capable  of  being  turned 
any  way,  and  admit  that  ‘  a  man  who  has 
vigor  may  walk  to  the  east  just  as  well  as 
to  the  west;’  still,  a  man  cannot  walk  as 
far  both  ways,  or  cover  as  much  ground,  as 
two  men  of  much  inferior  vigor,  each  taking 
his  line  and  keeping  to  it. 

The  real  wonder,  therefore,  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  how  so  many  lawyers  have  succeed¬ 
ed;  for  the  list  is  a  highly  respectable  one. 
Somers  was  the  constitutional  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  organ  of  his  party.  Murray  was 
regularly  pitted  against  the  Great  Common¬ 
er.  ‘  They  alone’  (says  Lord  Chesterfield) 
‘can  inflame  or  quiet  the  House;  they 
alone  are  attended  to  in  that  numerous 
and  noisy  assembly,  that  you  may  hear 
a  pin  fall  w  hile  either  of  them  is  speak¬ 
ing.’  Lord  North  is  described  by  Gib¬ 
bon  as  placing  his  chief  dependence  on 
Thurlow  and  Wedderburn.  Dunning  was 
an  excellent  debater.  Fox  himself  grew 
anxious  when  he  had  to  answer  Sir  VVil- 
liam  Grant;  and  the  present  Lord  Lans- 
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downe  (then  Lord  Henry  Petty)  was  the 
only  speaker  who  ever  completely  did  away 
the  effect  of  one  of  his  best  speeches  (on 
the  Orders  in  Council)  by  a  reply.  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  fill  a  prouder  position  in 
Parliament  than  liomilly.  Dundas  had 
been  Lord  Advocate,  and  Perceval  Solicit¬ 
or-General.  Mr.  O’Connell  was  at  one 
time  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Irish  bar. 
Lord  Plunkett  was  quite  perfect  as  a  de¬ 
bater.’  Sir  William  Follett,  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde,  and  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh,  have 
surely  succeeded  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  while  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  are  not  generally  thought  to 
have  failed  in  either  Ilouse. 

The  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended, 
if  we  include  those  who  (like  Lord  Eldon) 
were  always  equal  to  their  work,  though 
they  acquired  no  distinctive  reputation  as 
speakers;  or  those  who  have  risen  to  emi¬ 
nence  after  going  through  the  training  of 
the  bar,  like  Pitt  and  Tierney,  who  both 
went  the  Western  Circuit.  But  we  have 
not  shrunk  from  the  common  mode  of  ar¬ 
guing  the  question,  palpably  unfair  as  it  is  : 
according  to  which,  no  one  is  to  count  who 
has  not  been  occupied  during  the  best  por¬ 
tion  of  his  life  with  law',  and  expended  his 
best  energies  on  it. 

It  was  said  of  Sheridan,  when  he  delayed 
wr’jting  another  comedy,  that  he  was  afraid 
of  the  author  of  ‘  The  School  for  Scandal.’ 
F^rskine,  when  he  rose  to  speak,  might  rea¬ 
sonably  have  stood  in  awe  of  the  advocate 
w'ho  defended  Lord  George  Gordon.  It  was 
his  own  reputation  that  bore  him  down  ; 
and  one  of  the  first  of  living  authorities  on 
such  a  subject.  Lord  Brougham,  thinks  that 
his  parliamentary  talents  were  underrated, 
and  that,  had  he  appeared  at  any  other  pe¬ 
riod,  and  given  more  attention  to  the  prac¬ 
tice,  ‘  there  is  little  chance  that  he  would 
have  been  eclipsed,  even  as  a  debater.’  This 
could  not  be  said  of  Mr.  Scott.  His  high 
reputatioiv  for  legal  knowledge  ensured  at¬ 
tention  when  he  spoke,  but  nothing  could 
be  worse  than  the  taste  and  style  of  hi.s 
early  speeches. 

He  broke  ground  in  opposition  to  the 
famous  East  India  Bill,  and  began  with  his 
fcivorite  topic,  the  honesty  of  his  own  in¬ 
tentions,  and  the  purity  of  his  own  con¬ 
science  : — 

‘  He  .Rpoke  in  respectful  terms  of  Lord  North, 
and  more  highly  still  of  Mr.  Fox;  but  even  to 
Mr.  Fox  it  was  not  fitting  that  so  vast  an  in¬ 
fluence  should  be  intrusted.  As  Brutus  said 
of  eVaar — 
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- “  he  would  be  crowned  ! 

llow  that  might  change  his  nature, — there’s  the 
question.” 

It  was  an  aggravation  of  the  affliction  he  felt, 
tJiat  the  cause  of  it  should  originate  with  one 
to  whom  the  nation  had  so  long  looked  up;  a 
wound  from  him  was  doubly  painful.  Like 
Joab,  he  gave  the  shake  of  friendship,  but  the 
other  hand  held  a  dagger,  with  which  he  dis¬ 
patched  the  constitution.  Here  Mr.  Scott,  af¬ 
ter  an  apology  for  alluding  to  sacred  writ,  read 
from  the  book  of  Revelations  some  verses 
which  he  regarded  as  typical  of  the  intended 
innovations  in  the  affairs  of  the  English  East 
India  Company; — “‘And  I  stood  upon  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a  beast  rise  up  out 
ol*  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
and  upon  his  horns  ten  crowns.  And  they 
worshipped  the  dragon  which  gave  power  un¬ 
to  the  beast;  and  they  worshipped  the  beast, 
saying,  Who  is  like  unto  the  beast?  who  is 
able  to  make  war  with  him?  And  there  was 
given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things ; 
and  power  was  given  unto  him  to  continue  for¬ 
ty  and  two  montlis.’  Here.”  said  Mr.  Scott, 
*‘I  believe  tlicre  is  a  mistake  of  si.x  months — 
the  proposed  duration  of  the  bill  being  four 
years,  or  forty-eight  montlis. — ‘  Ami  he  caused 
all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free 
and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right 
hand,  or  in  their  foreheads.’ — Here  places, 
pensions,  and  peerages  are  clearly  marked 
out. — ‘And  he  cried  mightily  with  a  strong 
voice,  saying,  Babylon  the  Great’ — plainly  the 
East  India  Company — ‘  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and 
i.s  become  the  habitation  of  devils,  and  the 
hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  the  cage  of  every 
u>nc!eaa  and  hateful  bird.’  ” 

lie  read  a  passage  from  Thucydides  to 
prove  that  men  are  more  irritated  by  injus¬ 
tice  than  by  violence,  and  described  the 
country  crying  out  for  a  respite,  like  Des- 
deinona — 

^  Kill  me  to-morrow — let  me  live  to-night — 

But  half  an  hour  !’ 

This  strange  jumble  was  well  quizzed  by 
Sheridan,  and  Mr,  Scott  appears  to  have 
found  out  that  rhetorical  embellishni^nt  was 
not  his  line ;  for  his  subsequent  speeches 
are  less  ornate.  They  were  not  always 
plain,  however,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
and  he  was  never  cured  of  the  habit  of  talk¬ 
ing  of  his  conscience. 

In  the  squibs  of  the  period,  their  obscuri¬ 
ty  forms  the  point  of  the  jokes  levelled  at 
him.  Thus,  among  the  pretended  transla¬ 
tions  of  Lord  Belgrave’s  famous  Greek  quo¬ 
tation,  the  following  couplet  was  attributed 
to  him : — 

■*  With  metapliysic  art  his  speech  he  plnnn’d. 

And  said — what  nobody  could  understand.’ 


He  was  certainly  too  much  given  to  re¬ 
fining  and  distinguishing;  but  a  lawyer 
speaking  principally  on  legal  subjects,  will 
frequently,  without  any  fault  of  his,  be  un¬ 
intelligible  to  a  shifting  and  impatient  audi¬ 
ence  like  the  House  of  Conunons.  His 
opinion,  however,  was  always  duly  appreciat¬ 
ed,  and  he  took  care  not  to  impair  its  value 
by  lending  it  for  party  purposes.  In  the  af¬ 
fair  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  high  bailiff  to  be  acting  contrary 
to  law  in  delaying  the  return,  and  said  so 
in  the  House.  Fox  showed  his  sense  of 
this  highly  commendable  act  of  candor,  by 
the  tone  of  respectful  courtesy  in  which  he 
invariably  alluded  to  him. 

In  1788,  Lord  Mansfield  resigned  the 
Chief-Justiceship  cjf  the  King’s  Bench; 
Lord  Kenyon,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him;  Sir  R.  P.  Arden,  (Lord  Al- 
vanley,)  then  Attorney-General,  succeeded 
Lord  Kenyon  ;  the  Solicitor-General  (Mac¬ 
donald)  became  Attorney-General;  and  the 
Solicitor-Generalship  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  (wlio  thereupon  became  Sir  John) 
Scott  The  story  goes  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  knighted;  but  the  King  said,  ‘  Pooh, 
pooh!  you  must  be  served  like  the  rest,’ 
and  knighted  him.  Mr.  Twiss  says  that  the 
ceremony  had  not  then  become  a  matter  of 
course,  and  that  he  w'as  really  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

The  value  of  such  a  coadjutor  was  soon 
experienced  by  Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  Regency 
debates  of  1781),  the  brunt  of  the  discussion 
was  sustained  by  the  Solicitor-General. 
Shortly  after  the  King’s  recovery,  he  was 
requested  to  attend  at  Windsor,  and  in  the 
personal  interview  that  followed,  the  King 
told  him  ‘  he  had  no  other  business  with 
him  than  to  thank  him  for  the  affectionate 
fidelity  w  ith  which  he  adhered  to  him  when 
so  many  had  deserted  him  in  his  malady.* 
The  report  that  Lord  Thurlow  was  of  the 
number,  is  discountenanced  in  the  ‘  Anec¬ 
dote  Book.’  But  it  is  stated  that  several  of 
the  King’s  friends  thought  it  very  desirable, 
for  the  King’s  sake,  that  Lord  Thurlow 
should  continue  Chancellor,  and  possibly 
that  noble  person  thought  it  no  less  desira¬ 
ble  for  his  own.  A  trifling  incident,  re¬ 
marked  at  the  time,  was  calculated  to  excite 
suspicion.  When  one  of  the  Cabinet  Coun¬ 
cils,  held  at  the  Queen’s  house,  broke  up, 
and  the  ministers  rose  to  depart,  Lord 
Thurlow’s  hat  was  missing.  After  a  fruit¬ 
less  search  in  the  ordinary  place,  it  was 
brought  by  a  page,  who  said  he  had  found 
it  in  the  Prince’s  apartment,  where  the 
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Chancellor,  it  seems,  had  left  it,  though  he  House  of  Lords,  on  a  subject  which  Lord 
had  no  ostensible  business  there,  and  had  Thurlow  had  not  studied  in  detail,  the  lat- 
said  nothing  of  any  interview  with  the  ter  was  heard  to  mutter,  ‘  If  I  was  not  as 
Prince.  The  report  also  derived  plausibility  lazy  as  a  toad  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  I 
from  the  known  ill-will  between  Lord  Thur-  could  kick  that  fellow  Loughborough  heels 
low  and  Mr.  Pitt,  which  three  years  after-  over  head  any  day  in  the  week.’ 
wards  led  to  an  open  rupture,  and  narrowly  Lord  Thurlow  told  George  IV.,  who  rc- 
missed  affecting  Lord  Eldon’s  fortunes  very  peated  it  to  Lord  Eldon,  that  ‘  the  fellow 
seriously.  (Lord  L.)  had  the  gift  of  the  gab  in  a  niar- 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  sent  for  him,  vellous  degree,  but  he  was  no  lawyer  ’ — ad- 
and  said,  ‘  Sir  John  Scott,  I  have  a  circum-  ding’  ‘  In  the  House  of  Lords  I  get  Kenyon, 
stance  to  mention  to  you,  which,  on  account  or  somebody,  to  start  some  law  doctrine,  in 
of  your  personal  and  political  connexion  such  a  manner  that  the  fellow  must  get  up 
with  Lord  Thurlow,  I  wish  you  shoulders/  to  answer  it,  and  then  I  leave  the  woolsack, 
hear  from  myself.  Lord  Thurlow  and  I  and  give  him  such  a  thump  in  his  bread-bas- 
have  quarrelled,  and  I  have  signified  to  him  ket,  that  he  cannot  recover  himself.’  Ur. 
his  Majesty’s  commands  that  he  should  re-  Johnson,  in  comparing  the  two,  says,  ‘  I 
sign  the  Great  Seal.’  The  answer,  after  an  never  heard  anything  from  him  (Lough- 
expression  of  regret,  was,  ‘  My  resolution  is  borough)  that  was  at  all  striking;  and  de¬ 
formed.  I  owe  too  great  obligations  to  Lord  pend  upon  it,  sir,  it  is  when  you  come  close 
Thurlow  to  reconcile  it  to  myself  to  act  in  to  a  man  in  conversation,  that  you  discover 
political  hostility  to  him,  and  I  have  too  long  what  his  real  abilities  are.  To  make  a 
and  too  conscientiously  acted  in  political  speech  in  a  public  assembly,  is  a  knack, 
connexion  with  you,  to  join  any  party  against  Now,  I  honor  Thurlow,  sir  ;  Thurlow  is  a 
you.  Nothing  is  left  for  me  but  to  resign  fine  fellow ;  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to « 
my  office  as  Solicitor-General,  and  to  make  yours.* 

my  bow  to  the  House  of  Commons.’*  All  Mr.  Early  in  1793,  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald 
Pitt  could  do  was  to  persuade  him  to  delay  j  became  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
acting  on  this  resolution  till  he  had  consult-  j  Sir  John  Scott  succeeded  him  as  Aitorney- 
ed  Lord  Thurlow.  The  Chancellor,  after  General.  From  this  period,  therefore,  the 
hearing  what  had  passed,  said,  ‘Scott,  if '  responsibility  of  the  Crown  prosecutions  de- 
there  be  any  thing  which  could  make  me  j  volved  upon  him,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  in¬ 
regret  what  has  taken  place,  (and  I  do  not  re-  stitute  some  of  the  most  memorable ;  among 
pent  it,)  it  would  be  that  you  should  do  so  j  others,  those  against  Hardy,  Horne  Tooke, 
foolish  a  thing.’  He  added,  ‘  I  did  not  think  I  and  Thelwall.  The  result  is  well  known, 
the  King  would  have  parted  with  me  so  They  all  failed;  and  the  Attorney-General 
easily.  As  to  that  other  man,  he  has  done  {  was  much  censured  at  the  time,  even  by  the 
to  me  just  what  I  would  have  done  to  him,  j  friends  of  the  Government,  for  preferring  a 
if  I  could.  It  is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Pitt,  charge  of  High  Treason,  instead  of  indict- 
from  party  motives,  at  this  moment  may  '  ing  the  accused  for  Sedition.  The  defence 
overlook  your  pretensions  ;  but  sooner  or  j  is  twofold  :  first,  that  such  of  the  judges  as 
later  you  wiMsMiold  the  Great  Seal.  I  know  j  were  privy-councillors,  and  were  present 
no  man  but  yourself  qualified  for  its  duties.’  1  during  the  preliminary  inquiries,  (including 
There  was  no  reason,  beyond  personal  the  Chief-Justice  who  tried  the  prisoners,) 
friendship,  why  the  Solicitor-General  should  stated  l^|iat,  in  their  judgment,  the  parties 
resign  with  the  Chancellor,  unless  the  Chan-  were  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  secondly,  that 
cellor  had  been  going  out  on  some  question  it  was  expedient  to  make  the  country  aware 
of  principle,  on  which  the  Solicitor-General  |  of  the  extent  of  the  danger.  With  regard 
agreed  with  him.  Lord  Thurlow  was  not  ■  to  the  first  ground,  we  earnestly  wish,  for 
the  leader  of  a  political  party,  and  was  the  honor  of  British  justice,  it  had  been  sup- 
merely  individually  offended  with  the  Pre-  pressed,  though  Chief-Justice  Eyre  fortu- 
mier.  Sir  John  Scott  kept  his  place,  and  nately  did  not  consider  himself  bound  by 
Lord  Loughborough  received  the  Great  his  extrajudicial  opinion.  With  regard  to 
Seal,  to  Thurlow’s  increased  umbrage,  who  the  second,  it  strikes  us  that  nearly  the 
disliked  and  made  light  of  him.  Some  good  same  disclosures  might  have  been  made.  It 
stories,  illustrating  this,  are  told  in  the  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  Attorney- 
‘  Anecdote  Book.’  General  conducted  the  proceedings  with 

Once  when  Lord  Loughborough  was  temper  and  forbearance.  Horne  Tooke 
making  a  considerable  impression  in  the  walked  up  to  him  in  Westminster  Hal!  a 
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few  weeks  afterwards,  and  said,  ‘  Let  me 
avail  myself  of  tliis  opportunity  to  e.xpress 
iny  sense  of  your  humane  and  considerate 
conduct  during  the  lute  trials.’ 

At  the  end  of  his  speech  against  Horne 
Tooke,  the  Attorney-General  fell  into  his 
habitual  error  of  justifying  his  character. 

‘  It  is  the  little  inheritance  I  have  to  leave 
to  my  children,  and,  by  God’s  help,  I  will 
leave  it  unimpaired.’  Here  he  shed  tears, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Court,  the 
Solicitor-General  (Mitford)  began  to  weep 
in  concert.  ‘  Just  look  at  Mitford,’  said  a 
bystander  to  Horne  Tooke,  ‘  what  oji  earth 
is  he  crying  for  V  *  He  is  crying  to  think  of 
the  little  inheritance  Scott’s  children  are 
likely  to  get.’ 

The  populace  were  highly  excited,  and 
the  crown  counsel  had  regularly  to  run  the 
gauntlet  between  their  own  houses  and  the 
Old  Bailey.  One  evening  as  the  Attorney- 
General  was  about  to  leave  the  court.  Gar- 
row  said — ‘  Mr.  Attorney,  do  not  pass  that 
tall  man  at  the  end  of  the  table.’  ‘  Why  not 
pass  him  V  asked  Law.  ‘  He  has  been  here 
the  whole  trial,’  replied  Garrow,  ‘  with  his 
eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral.’  ‘  I  w-ill  pass  him,’  said  Law.  ‘  And 
so  will  I,’  said  Scott ;  ‘  happen  what  may, 
the  king’s  Attorney-General  must  not  show 
a  white  feather.’  The  conclusion  must  be 
told  in  his  own  words  : 

‘  I  wrent  and  left  them,  but  I  w’ill  not  say  that 
I  did  not  give  a  little  look  over  my  shoulder  at 
the  man  with  the  slouched  hat,  as  I  passed 
him ;  however  he  did  me  no  harm,  and  I  pro- 
ceeiled  for  some  time  unmolested.  The  mob 
kept  thickening  around  me  till  I  came  to  Fleet 
Street,  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  London  that  1 
had  to  pas'!  through,  ami  the  cries  began  to  be 
rather  threatening  “  Dowm  with  him— now’  is 
the  time,  lads — do  for  him” — and  various  oth¬ 
ers.  horrible  enough.  So  I  stoo<l  up  and  spoke 
as  loud  as  I  could — “You  may  do  for  me  if 
you  like,  but  remember*  there  will  be  another 
Attorney-General  before  eight  o’clock  to-mor¬ 
row  morning ;  the  King  will  not  allow  the  trials  j 
to  be  Slopped'.”  Upon  this  one  man  shouted 
out — Say  you  so !  you  are  right  to  Udl  us. 
Let’s  give  him  three  cheers,  lads !”  And  they 
actually  cheered  me,  and  I  got  safe  to  my  own 
door.  'When  I  was  w*aiiing  to  be  let  in,  I  felt 
a  little  queerish  at  seeing  close  to  me  the  iden¬ 
tical  man  with  the  slouched  hat;  and  I  believe 
I  gave  him  one  or  two  rather  suspicious  looks, 
lor  he  came  forward  and  said — “  Sir  John,  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  me;  every  night  since 
these  trials  commenced  1  liavc  seen  you  safe 
home  before  I  w*ent  to  my  ow’n  home,  and  I 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  they^  are  over  ;  good¬ 
evening,  sir  I”  I  had  never  seen  the  man  be- 
fore.  1  afterwards  found  out  who  he  was,  (I 


had  some  trouble  in  doing  so,  for  he  did  not 
make  himself  known,)  and  I  took  care  he  should 
feel  my  gratitude.’* — [It  is  stated  in  the  Law 
'Mr.gazine.  that  Lord  Eldon  had  once  done  an 
act  of  great  kindness  to  the  man’s  father.] 

This  was  the  period  of  Erskine’s  greatest 
triumph,  and  he  lavailed  himself  of  his  popu¬ 
larity  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  antago¬ 
nist.  ‘  I  will  not  go  on  without  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,’  w.as  his  frequent  call  to  the 
mob,  as  they  crow'ded  around  his  carriage 
to  attend  him  home.  Some  years  after- 
w’ards  he  was  relating,  in  Lord  Eldon’s  pre¬ 
sence,  how  his  horses  were  taken  out  bv 
the  mob  at  the  conclusion  of  Hardy’s  trial. 

‘  Yes,’  added  Lord  Eldon,  ‘  and  I  hear  you 
never  saw  more  of  them.’  The  laugh  was 
against  Erskine,  though  the  fact  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  apocryphal. 

In  1799,  the  Chief-Justiceship  of  the 
Common  Pleas  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Sir  J.  Eyre,  and  Sir  John  Scott  immedi- 
.ately  laid  claim  to  it.  Both  the  Chancellor 
(Lord  Loughborough)  and  Mr.  Pitt  wished 
to  give  it  to  Sir  R.  P.  Arden,  (Lord  Alvau- 
ley,)  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
was  also  unwilling  to  lose  a  valuable  sup¬ 
porter  in  Parliament.  ‘  The  difiiculties  were 
at  length  overcome — Mr.  Pitt  agreeing,  if, 
with  the  Chicf-Justice.ship,  I  would,  as  l.ord 
Camden  did,  go  into  the  House  of  Lords  as 
a  peer  ;  and  the  King  consented,  provided 
that  1  would  promise  not  to  refuse  the  Great 
Seal  when  he  might  call  upon  me  to  accept 
it.’  No  conditions  could  be  more  flatter¬ 
ing.  He  was  made  a  Sergeant  (a  neccssa- 
ry  preliminary  to  a  seat  on  the  Bench  of  a 
Court  of  Common  Law)  on  the  HUh  July, 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  17th, 
created  Baron  Eldon  of  Eldon  on  the  18th, 
and  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  on  the  19th.  It  was  then  customary 
for  the  Judges  to  wear  powdered  bush- 
wigs  as  a  part  of  their  ordinary  costume. 
This  fretted  Lady  Eldon,  who  was  justly 
proud  of  her  husband’s  good  looks,  and,  by 
her  persuasion,  he  applied  to' George  HI. 

*  An  Incident  of  the  Siimc  sort  occurred  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  when  a.ssailed  by  a  mob,  on 
his  return  from  the  Tower,  during  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  Reform  Bill.  A  young  man  in 
a  gig,  or  taxrd-cart,  kept  close  to  the  Duke’s 
horse  the  whole  way  through  the  city,  in  such  a 
manner  as  completely  to  guard  one  side,  lie  never 
once  looked  up,  nor  had  the  air  or  manner  of  one 
who  was  doing  any  thing  out  of  the  way;  and 
we  understand  he  remains  to  this  day  unknown, 
though  the  greatest  disgrace  that  could  have  fallen 
on  the  nation  was,  in  all  human  probability, 
averted  by  him. 
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for  a  dispensation,  on  the  plea  of  he.adache. 

‘  No,  no!’  said  the  monarch,  ‘  I  will  have 
no  innovations  in  my  time.’  Lord  Eldon 
then  urged  that  wigs  were  in  point  of  fact 
the  innovation,  not  having  been  worn  by 
the  Judges  of  the  olden  time.  ‘  True,’  re¬ 
joined  the  King,  ‘  and  you  may  do  as  they 
did,  if  you  like — though  they  certainly  had 
no  wigs,  yet  they  wore  their  beards.’* 

Sir  John  Scott’s  annual  emoluments  at 
the  bar,  during  the  six  years  he  was  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  varied  from  <£10,000  to 
£12,000.  In  the  most  productive  year, 
(1796,)  they  amounted  to  £12,140.  The 
circuit  gains  are  small,  and  he  was  never 
esteemed  a  first  rate  nisi  prius  advocate. 
The  year  before  he  became  Solicitor-Gen¬ 
eral,  his  fees  exceeded  £8000  ;  so  that  he 
must  have  made  a  considerable  sacrifice  of 
private  practice,  with  the  view  of  giving  his 
full  attention  to  the  business  of  the  crown. 
Much  larger  professional  incomes  have  been 
made  of  late  years.  The  late  Lord  Abinger 
has  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  received  in 
one  year,  after  he  became  Attorney-General, 
more  than  £18,000;  and  the  present  At¬ 
torney-General  is  supposed  to  have  exceed¬ 
ed  that  sum  before  he  attained  his  present 
rank.  The  office  of  Attorney-General  is 
now  understood  to  be  worth  £12,000  a- 
year,  independent  of  private  practice.  The 
fees  payable  on  patents  will  go  far  towards 
accounting  for  the  recent  increase.  The 
change'during  the  eighteenth  century  was 
much  less  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Roger  North  tells  us,  that  in  Charles  II. ’s 
reign  ‘  the  Attorney’s  place  was  (with  his 
practice)  near  £7000  per  annum,  and  the 
cushion  of  the  Common  Pleas  not  above 
£4000.’  Mr.  Barrington  says,  (1795) 

‘  there  is  a  common*  tradition  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  gains  at 
the  batter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
equalled  those  of  a  modern  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  ;  and  it  appears  from  Bacon’s  works, 
that  he  made  £6000  a-year  as  Attorney- 
General.  Brownlow,  a  Prothonotary  of  the 

*  In  the  portraits  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and 
other  Judges  of  his  time,  hung  up  in  the  Courts  at 
Guidhall,  they  are  represented  with  beards  and 
skull-caps  ;  but  these  portraits  are  not  much  bet¬ 
ter  painted  tlian  tlie  portraits  of  the  Scottish  kings 
at  Holyrood,  and  may  not  be  entitled  to  rank 
higher  as  authorities.  The  powdered  wig  gradu¬ 
ally  degenerated  into  an  ordinary  flaxen  one  ; 
even  that  began  to  be  left  off  about  twenty  years 
ago  ;  and,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Little- 
dale,  not  a  single  Judge  is  distinguishable  in  a 
drawing-room  from  the  ordinary  mob  of  gentle¬ 
men  by  his  dress.  Bishops  are  degenerating  in 
the  sanae  manner. 
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Common  Pleas  during  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  received  £6000  per  annum.  ‘  I  re¬ 
ceived  this  account  from  one  who  had  e.x- 
amined  Brownlow’s  books,  and  who  also  in¬ 
formed  me  that  Brownlow  used  to  close  the 
profits  of  the  year  with  laus  Deo,  and  when 
they  happened  to  be  extraordinary,  maxima 
laus  Deo.** 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Thomas  More 
told  his  son-in-law  and  biographer,  (Ro¬ 
per,)  that  he  made  about  £400  a-year  by 
his  profession,  ‘  with  a  good  conscience 
and  in  Seward’s  Anecdotes  we  find,  ‘  my 
lord  (Sir  M.  Hale)  said,  that  £1000  a-year 
was  a  great  deal  for  any  common  lawyer  to 
get,  and  Mr.  Barrington  said,  that  Mr. 
Winnington  did  make  £2000  per  year  by 
it.  My  lord  answered,  that  Mr.  Winning- 
ton  made  great  advantage  by  his  city  prjic- 
tice,  but  did  not  believe  he  made  so  much 
of  it.’ 

Lord  Eldon  continued  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  from  July  1799  to  April 
1801.  This  was  the  brightest  period  of  his 
judicial  career.  When  he  sat  with  his 
brethren  in  Banc,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
pace  with  them ;  and  when  he  sat  at  nisi 
prius  by  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  decide 
upon  the  instant.  His  tendency  to  hesi¬ 
tate,  therefore,  did  not  become  manifest; 
while  his  learning,  penetration,  temper  and 
sagacity,  might  eventually  have  made  him, 
what  Lord  Kenyon,  on  hearing  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  said  he  would  be — as  consum¬ 
mate  a  Judge  as  ever  sat  in  judgment.  It 
was  also  the  happiest  period.  ‘  How  I  did 
love  that  court !’  is  his  parenthetical  ex¬ 
clamation  in  the  ‘  Anecdote  Book  ;’  and 
once,  during  a  walk  with  Mr.  Farrer,  after 
comparing  the  harassing  duties  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellorship  with  the  quiet  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  em¬ 
phatically  adjured  his  companion  never  to 
aspire  to  the  Great  Seal — a  curious  piece 
of  advice  to  a  young  barrister. 

Early  in  181H,  when  Mr.  Pitt’s  resigna¬ 
tion  was  anticipated,  it  was  understood  that 
Lord  Eldon  was  to  succeed  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough  as  Chancellor;  but  Lord  Eldon 
maintained  a  cautious  reserve  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  he  justifies  by  an  anecdote. 
Lord  Walsingham,  the  son  of  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  deGrey,  told  me  that  his  father,  the 
Chief-Justice,  gave  a  dinner  to  his  family 
and  friends,  on  account  of  his  going  to 
have  the  Great  Seal  as  Chancellor  next 

*  Observations  on  the  more  Ancient  Statutes.  By 
the  Hun.  Dunes  Barrington.  4to.  P.  509. 
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morning,  but  that  in  the  interim,  between 
the  dinner  and  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Bathurst,  it  was  determined,  should  be 
Chancellor,  and  received  the  seal.’ 

The  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  him  on 
the  14th  April,  1801.  He  used  to  say  he 
was  the  King’s  Chancellor,  not  the  Minis¬ 
ter’s.  ‘  I  do  not  know  what  made  George  j 
the  Third  so  fond  of  me,  but  he  was  fond 
of  me.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  manner  in 
which  he  gave  me  the  seals?  When  Ij 
went  to  him  he  had  his  coat  buttoned  thus, 
(one  or  two  buttons  fastened  at  the  lower 
part,)  and  putting  his  right  hand  within, 
he  drew  them  from  out  the  left  side,  say¬ 
ing,  “  I  give  them  to  you  from  my  heart.”  ’ 

It  is  remarkable  that  George  the  Fourth, 
who,  as  he  confessed,  began  by  hating 
Lord  Eldon,  ended  by  becoming  as  much 
attached  to  him  as  George  the  Third.  ‘  On 
Monday,’  says  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  letter  to 
his  grandson  describing  his  final  resigna¬ 
tion,  your  grandfather  attended  with  the 
rest  of  the  ministers  to  give  up  the  seals  of 
office,  and  was,  of  course,  called  in  first,  j 
The  King  was  so  much  affected  that  very 
little  passed  :  but  he  threw  his  arms  round 
your  grandfather’s  neck  and  shed  tears.’ 

That  resignation  took  place  in  April  30, 
1827,  on  the  formation  of  Mr.  Canning’s 
government.  After  allowing  for  the  .seces¬ 
sion  during  the  Whig  government  in 
180G-7,  it  appears  that  Lord  Eldon  held ' 
the  Great  Seal  twenty-four  years,  ten 
months,  and  twenty-three  days — a  longer 
period  than  any  other  Chancellor  ever  held 
it.  It  is  strange  therefore,  that  his  retire¬ 
ment  elicited  no  address  or  testimonial 
from  the  bar,  to  whom  he  was  uniformly 
courteous.  An  address  was  presented  by 
the  Masters  in  Chancery;  but  its  value  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  a  sentence  in  the 
answer : — ‘  Lord  Eldon  reflects  with  great 
pleasure  upon  the  fact,  that  he  has  given  to 
the  public  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  all 
these  gentlemen.’ 

It  is  undeniable  that  Lord  Eldon  pos¬ 
sessed  Judicial  qualities  of  a  very  high  or¬ 
der.  They  are  thus  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Abercromby,  (now  Lord  Dunfermline,)  so 
long  ago  as  June  1828 :  ‘  lie  expressed  his 
belief  that  no  man  could  be  more  con.scien- 
tiously  inclined  to  give  a  correct  judgment 
than  Lord  Eldon;  and  declared  himself 
willing  to  admit  that  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  was  an  individual  gifted  with  the  most 
extraordinary  acuteness  of  intellect — that 
he  possessed  a  most  profound  knowledge  of 
law — that  he  enjoyed  a  most  astonishing 


memory-  -and  that  he  was  endowed  with  a 
surprisingly  correct  and  discriminating 
judgment.’ 

We  quote  this  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  very  great  wish  even  at  that  time, 
among  his  warmest  political  adversaries,  to 
run  him  down.  Conscientiousness,  extra¬ 
ordinary  acuteness  of  intellect,  profound 
knowledge  of  law,  astonishing  memory, 
correct  and  discriminating  judgment — what 
more  can  be  demanded  in  a  Judge? — is 
the  first  question  that  suggests  itself,  as 
we  glance  over  this  splendid  list  of  qual¬ 
ities  ;  but,  on  looking  a  second  time,  we 
become  aware  that  a  material  one  is  want¬ 
ing — one  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
effective  application  of  the  rest.  That 
quality  was  decision.  Pascal  says  that  a 
single  additional  grain  of  matter  in  Crom¬ 
well’s  sensorium  might  have  destroyed  his 
characteristic  energy,  and  prevented  him 
I  from  attaining  to  greatness ;  this  additional 
grain  had  unluckily  got  into  Lord  Eldon’s. 
The  good  fairy  had  showered  most  of  her 
choicest  intellectual  gifts  upon  his  head, 
when  the  wicked  fairy  dashed  them  all 
with  the  prophetic  denunciation,  thou  shall 
doubt.  And  doubt  he  did,  with  a  tenacity, 
ingenuity,  and  refinement,  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  mind.  He  loved  an  if  as 
much  as  Tristram  Shandy  hated  one.  At 
I  the  bar,  he  lost  all  his  opinion-giving  busi¬ 
ness,  by  his  attachment  to  this  little  word  ; 
on  the  bench,  he  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to 
neutralize  his  utility  by  means  of  it.  In 
allusion  to  Lord  Erskine’s  fondness  for  the 
first  person  singular,  the  wits  of  the  ‘  Anti¬ 
jacobin’  apologized  for  not  reporting  the 
whole  of  one  of  his  speeches,  because  the 
printer  had  no  Ts  left — they  might  have 
apologized  for  not  reporting  Lord  Eldon’s 
judgments  for  want  of  types  to  print  his  in¬ 
numerable  i/s,  buts^  and  thoughs.  As  he 
grew  older,  he  grew  worse;  and,  latterly, 
there  was  hardly  any  chance  of  getting  him 
to  utter  a  sentence  without  a  saving  clause. 

The  existence  of  this  tendency  is  noto¬ 
rious,  but  its  peculiar  mode  of  operating  is 
less  known  ;  and  we  will  therefore  illustrate 
it  by  an  example.  We  quote  from  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly’s  ‘  Diary.’ — 

‘Of  this  case,  (the  name  is  not  material.) 
which  had  been  argued  before  the  long  va¬ 
cation,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  to-d.ay  that 
he  had  read  all  the  evidence  over  three  se¬ 
veral  times,  and  that  he  did  not  think  that 
there  w'as  sufficient  proof  to  warrant  his  di¬ 
recting  an  issue,  but  that  as  it  was  the  case 
of  a  pauper,  he  would  go  over  all  the  evi- 
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dence  once  more;  and  for  tJiat  purpose  he 
directed  the  cause  to  stand  over  generally 
without  appointing  any  time  for  his  final 
determination.  He  thus  condemns  all  the  oth¬ 
er  impatient  suitors  to  continue  waiting,  in 
anxious  expectation  of  having  their  causes 
decided,  till  he  shall  have  made  himself  quite 
sure,  by  another  persual  of  the  depositions, 
that  he  has  not  been  already  three  times 
mistaken.’ 

Sir  Samuel  observes  that  this  habit  was 
the  more  provoking,  because  Lord  Eldon 
was  hardly  ever  known  to  differ  from  his 
first  impression.  So  well  was  this  under¬ 
stood,  that  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  par¬ 
ties  to  settle  causes  out  of  court,  so  soon  as 
his  impression  could  be  collected.  This, 
however,  was  no  easy  matter.  What,  for 
example,  could  be  collected  from  the  follow- 
ing  ? — ‘  His  Lordship  said,  that  he  would 
not  say,  that,  upon  the  evidence  without 
the  answers,  he  should  not  have  had  so  much 
doubt  whether  he  ought  not  to  rectify  the 
agreement,  as  to  take  more  time  to  consider 
whether  the  bill  should  be  dismissed.’ — 
The  Marquis  of  Townshend  v.  Strangroom, 

G  Hcs.  Jmw.,  p.  823.  • 

Such  modes  of  conduct  and  expression 
are  extremely  inconvenient  to  suitors  ;  but 
Mr.  Twiss  has  convinced  himself,  and  is 
resolved  to  convince  the  world,  that  Lord 
Eldon  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  his 
judgments,  like  Napoleon  with  his  Code, 
(though  hardly,  we  fancy,  in  his  hand;) 
and  they  are  boldly  proposed  as  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  his  fame.  In  a  passage  which 
we  quote  for  another  reason,  Mr.  Twiss, 
after  citing  Mr.  Abercromby’s  testimony  as 
above,  proceeds  : — ‘  Such  acknowledge¬ 
ments  (and  they  are  frequent  in  the  de¬ 
bates  from  1828  to  1827)  take  away  from 
his  defenders  all  necessity,  nay,  almost  all 
excuse,  for  indulging  in  the  details  of  pan¬ 
egyric.  He  can  have  no  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  voucher  than  the  reluctant 
candor  of  his  adversaries.  But  it  is  not 
alone  upon  contemporary  testimonials  that 
his  judicial  fame  will  rest.  The  usefulness 
of  a  judge  does  not  cease  with  his  employ¬ 
ment  :  his  judgments  survive  to  succeeding 
times  as  lights  and  landmarks;  and  with 
them  his  reputation  endures.  By  such  re¬ 
mains,  the  lawyers  of  future  days  will  form 
their  estimate  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.’ 

Instead,  however,  of  going  to  them  at 
once,  Mr.  Twiss,  by  way  of  giving  us  a 
specimen  of  willing  candor,  goes  first  to  a 
Number  of  this  Journal,  published  more 
than  twenty-one  years  ago,  (October  1828,) 
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when  party  politics  ran  high — quotes  the 
strongest  passages  apart  from  the  context — 
makes  them  the  subject  of  a  commentary — 
says  nothing  of  a  later  Article  written  in  a 
most  conciliatory  spirit — and  would  fain 
lead  the  public  to  believe  that  we  were 
guilty  of  an  illiberal  attack,  and  that  he  has 
fairly  answered  us. 

It  is  told  of  Sheridan,  that  on  some  oc¬ 
casion  when  his  conduct  had  been  misrep¬ 
resented,  he  was  advised  to  set  himself 
right  with  the  public.  In  order  to  pave  the 
way,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  under  a  feigned  name,  pointedly  re¬ 
stating  the  charge ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had 
gone  thus  far,  his  habitual  carelessness 
came  over  him,  and  the  letter  was  left  un¬ 
answered.  Mr.  Twiss  has  done  for  Lord 
Eldon  pretty  nearly  what  Sheridan  did  for 
himself;  the  only  difference  being,  that 
Sheridan  did  not  attempt  an  answer,  and 
Mr.  Twiss  has  attempted  one  in  vain.  But 
the  policy  of  such  a  course  is  always  doubt¬ 
ful  when  so  long  a  period  has  elapsed.  It  is 
never  wise  to  pin  an  adversary  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  expressions  uttered  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  dispute ;  and  the  party  whose 
defence  is  undertaken  on  this  principle,  is 
pretty  sure  to  find  himself  in  the  condition 
of  the  boy  in  Don  Q,uixote,  who  got  a  se¬ 
cond  thrashing  in  consequence  of  the 
Knight’s  interference  in  his  behalf. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  prevent  any  thing 
of  this  sort  from  occurring  in  the  present 
instance ;  but  we  cannot  allow  Mr.  Twiss 
to  triumph  over  a  highly  distinguished 
contributor,  whom  he  names.  He  begins 
by  impugning  our  authority.  We  spoke,  it 
seems,  ‘of  that  laboratory  called  Mr.  Ve- 
sey’s  Junior’s  Reports,  comprised  as  it  is, 
within  the  very  moderate  compass  of  eigh¬ 
teen  solid  octavos,’  and  Mr.  Twiss  thinks  he 
now  has  us  on  the  hip.  Every  equity  prac¬ 
titioner,  he  says,  knows  that  there  are  nine¬ 
teen  ;  therefore  you  are  not  a  good  and  true 
barister  at  all,  or  not  conversant  with  equi¬ 
ty  business.  ‘In  either  case,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  criticisms,  if  they  are  to  have  any 
weight,  must  derive  it  from  something  more 
than  the  mere  authority  of  the  writer.’  To 
be  sure  they  must.  Testimony  (as  he 
might  read  in  Bacon)  is  like  an  arrow  shot 
from  a  longbow ;  the  force  of  it  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  it. 
Argument  is  like  an  arrow  from  a  cross¬ 
bow,  which  has  equal  force,  though  shot  by 
a  child.  Reviewers,  writing  anonymously, 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  crossbow 
men.  But  it  hurts  our  feelings  to  be  ac- 
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cused  of  ignorance.  Let  us  see,  then,  how 
this  weighty  matter  'stands.  Eighteen  vol¬ 
umes  of  Vesey  were  completed  in  1817 ; 
and  it  stood  as  an  eighteen  volume  compil¬ 
ation  until  1822,  when  another  volume  ap¬ 
peared.  What  more  natural  than,  writing 
popularly,  to  speak  of  it  as  an  eighteen  vol¬ 
ume  book  in  1823? — ^just  as  many  of  us 
went  on  speaking  of  the  twelve  judges  of 
England,  long  after  they  had  become  the 
fifteen. 

This  slip  (if  it  be  one)  would  hardly  af¬ 
fect  our  testimony,  did  we  wish  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  witnesses;  and,  at  any  rate,  our 
testimony  would  go  as  far  as  that  of  the 
witnesses  adduced  against  us  by  Mr.  Twiss  ; 
who  actually  attempts  to  bear  us  down  by 
the  testimony  of  dedications,  addressed  to 
Lord  Eldon,  during  his  Chancellorship,  by 
practising  Barristers!  We  shall  next  have 
dedications  from  courtiers  cited  to  prove 
the  virtues  of  princes,  or  amatory  verses 
to  prove  that  all  the  famous  beauties  were 
as  virtuous  as  they  were  !>eautiful.  When 
a  practising  Barrister  dedicates  to  a  reign¬ 
ing  Chancellor,  he  means  to  flatter ;  and 
the  most  effective  flattery  is  to  praise  a  per¬ 
son  for  qualities  which  he  or  she  ought  to 
have,  or  pretends  to,  and  has  not.  If  a  re¬ 
spectable  man  of  letters  had  told  Madame 
de  Statil  that  her  “  Germany  ”  was  a  great  | 
work,  she  would  have  turned  from  him  with 
a  sneer ;  but,  by  alluding  to  her  feminine 
fascinations,  the  veriest  coxcomb  might 
have  become  her  oracle.  It  would  have 
been  a  hazardous  feat  to  commend  Cardi¬ 
nal  Richelieu  for  his  statesmanship;  but  a 
judicious  compliment  to  his  tragedy  might 
have  earned  a  pension  or  a  place.  Just  so. 
Lord  Eldon  did  not  want  learned  gentlemen 
to  tell  him  that  he  possessed  vast  learning, 
(which  he  knew  as  well  as  they  did,)  but  to 
compliment  him  on  having  recast  and  sys¬ 
tematized  the  doctrines  of  equity. 

Such  testimony,  therefore,  goes  for  very 
little,  despite  of  the  high  professional  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  writers  ;  and  the  question  must 
be  decided  by  the  actual  contents  of  the 
nineteen  volumes,  (be  the  same  more  or 
less,*)  and  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  other  vol¬ 
umes  of  reports,  in  which  Lord  Eldon’s 
judgments  lie,  like  Egyptian  mummies, 
embalmed  in  a  multitude  of  artfully  contriv¬ 
ed  folds  and  wrappers. 

*  We  beg  Mr.  Twiss  lo  mark  this  saving  clause, 
for  the  edition  now  in  use,  including  the  index, 
consists  of  twenty  volumes;  and  the  first  five  are 
filled  with  cases  decided  prior  to  Lord  Eldon’s 
Chancellorship. 


‘  Very  few  words  (says  Mr.  Twiss)  will 
suffice  upon  the  style  in  which  his  judg¬ 
ments  are  worded.  It  may  at  once  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  as  literary  compositions,  they 
are  faulty  enough — inconveniently  paren¬ 
thetical,  and  over-abundant  in  limitatiohs 
and  qualifications.’  Considering  from  what 
quarter  this  admission  comes,  it  goes  far  to 
establish  the  entire  charge.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  ‘  as  literary  compositions,’  (a  new 
mode  of  viewing  them,)  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference  ;  and  over-abundance 
in  limitations  and  qualifications  is  not  a 
mere  fault  in  style.  But  it  is  where  he  is 
I  driven  to  his  proof,  that  Mr.  Twiss’s  fail- 
!  ure  becomes  most  manifest ;  not  from  any 
lack  of  research  or  knowledge,  but  because, 
out  of  the  whole  of  the  thirty  and  odd  vol¬ 
umes  containing  Lord  Eldon’s  judgments, 
only  five  or  six  judgments  capable  (even  in 
the  biographer’s  opinion)  of  standing  mus¬ 
ter,  can  be  produced  ;  and  these  six  were 
described  by  anticipation  in  the  very  arti- 
cle  they  are  now  presented  to  refute  : — 

‘  Examples,  we  do  not  deny,  might  be  select¬ 
ed  in  abundance,  of  a  dissection  of  fiicts  in¬ 
genious,  skilful,  subtle  in  the  extreme,  and, 
which  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  of  a 
most  cautious  balancing  and  learned  dis¬ 
cussion  of  preceding  authorities,  implying  a 
suspicion  of  their  correctness,  and  casting 
a  doubt  alike  over  them  and  the  decision 
which  is  about  to  be  pronounced.  But  of 
a  clear,  unreserved,  definite  exhibiiitui  of 
general  principles,  and  of  what  the  law  is, 
the  faithful  mirror  of  Messrs.  Vesey  and 
Co.  holds  up  no  portrait,  because  the  orig¬ 
inal  does  not  exist.’* 

Mr.  Twdss  should  refer  us  to  an  occa¬ 
sional  judgment  or  two,  like  the  best  known 
of  Lord  Stowell’s,  or  else  to  a  series  of 
judgments,  like  the  whole  of  Lord  Redes- 
dale’s  or  Lord  Cottenham’s — plain,  clear, 
practical,  and  satisfactory  ;  the  obvious  pre- 

•  See  this  Journal,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  250.  Mr. 
Twiss  omits  this  passage,  which  forms  the  con- 
conclusion  of  the  paragraph  he  quotes,  as  well  as 
the  commencement,  which  runs  thus:  ‘  Thcit  his 
lordship  is  a  great  and  learned  law’yer — that  he 
possesses  a  mosWubtle  and  refined  understanding, 
and  unites,  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pen¬ 
etration  and  sagacity,  a  singular  patience  and 
circumspection  in  forming  his  decisions,  will  be 
admitted,  we  suppose,  by  all  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  judicial  office.  But  it  would  be  difficult,  we 
conceive,  on  the  other  hand  to  deny,’  &c.  Mr. 
Twi.ss  begins:  ‘  It  w’ould  be  difficult,’  &c.  Does 
Mr.  Twiss  remember  the  manner  in  which  Zad- 
ig’s  verses  in  praise  of  the  King  of  Babylon  were 
converted  into  a  libel  ? 
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duct  of  a  mind  par  negntiis  nequc  supra, 
amply  supplied  with  general  principles,  and 
saturated  with  the  peculiar  learning  of 
equity.  He  cannot  do  this.  Still  less  (to 
revert  a  moment  to  the  broad  objection  of 
delay)  can  he  lay  the  blame  on  the  system, 
and  so  excuse  the  judge  without  accusing 
the  lesislator.  Lord  Eldon  might  have 
carried  any  measure  of  legal  reform  as  ea¬ 
sily  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel  carried  Catholic  Emancipation. 
In  his  own  court,  he  might  have  played  the 
part  of  Hercules  in  the  Augean  stable  ;  but 
he  preferred  to  sit  among  the  accumulations 
of  dirt  and  rubbish,  and  looked  with  mark¬ 
ed  disfavor  on  all  who  approached  to  med¬ 
dle  with  them. 

On  the  whole,  this  book  will  do  more  for 
Lord  Eldon’s  private,  than  for  his  public 
character.  It  shows  him  possessed  of  many 
amiable  and  attractive  qualities;  numerous 
acts  of  generosity,  some  amounting  to  mu¬ 
nificence,  refute  the  popular  notion  of  his 
avarice,  which  had  got  abroad  in  conse- 
rjuence  of  his  wife’s  thrifty  housekeeping; 
his  demeanor  appears  to  have  been  uniform¬ 
ly  upright  and  manly,  tui  well  as  courte¬ 
ous;*  and  notwithstanding  our  rooted  an¬ 
tipathy  to  Charles  Surfaces  of  all  sorts,  we 
are  ready  to  believe  that  he  was  honest,  as 
this  world  goes,  though  eternally  talking 
about  his  honesty.  But  Mr.  Twiss  must 
not  claim  an  exalted  place  for  him  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  among  the  magnates  of 
intellect,  or  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
There  was  nothing  grand  in  his  genius,  el- 
vated  in  his  views,  comprehensive  in  his 
benevolence,  or  far-sighted  in  his  policy. 
He  has  not  left  a  sentence  which  any  one 
but  a  technical  lawyer  would  care  to  read  ; 
and  not  a  single  measure  of  enlightened  or 
largely  useful  legislation  is  associated  with 
his  name,  except  as  an  opponent.  As  for 
his  statesmanship,  the  elaborate  panegyric, 
forming  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Twiss’s 
first  chapter,  proceeds  on  a  most  gratuitous 
assumption.  Mr.  Twiss  here  assigns  to 
Lord  Eldon  the  sort  of  influence  which 
was  exercised  (for  good  or  evil)  by  Burke 
and  Pitt.  It  was  Burke  whojurnished  the 

*  Sir  John  Scott  used  to  be  a  great  deal  at  my 
house.  I  saw  much  of  him  then,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  his  due  to  say,  that,  when  he  was  So¬ 
licitor  a/id  Attorney-General  under  Pitt,  he  never 
fawned  and  flattered  as  some  did,  but  always 
assumed  the  tone  and  station  of  a  man  who  was 
conscious  that  he  must  show  he  respects  himself, 
if  he  wishes  to  be  respected  by  others.’ — {Life  of 
Wilberforce,  vol.  v.  p.  214.) 
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philosophy  by  which  a  halo  was,  for  a  pe¬ 
riod,  thrown  round  ancient  establishments. 
It  was  Pitt  who  formed  the  great  continent¬ 
al  and  party  league  for  their  defence. — 
Lord  Eldon  was  simply  one  of  the  four  or 
five  statesmen  who  trod  hand passibus  cequis 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  prototype.  He  did 
effective  service  in  consolidating  a  Cabi¬ 
net  or  two,  but  he  never  exercised  an  inde¬ 
pendent  sway  over  the  Councils  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  (whatever  he  might  have  done  in  the 
King’s  closet ;)  nor  ever  led  more  than  a 
section  of  the  Tory  party,  and  it  was  for¬ 
tunate  for  the  empire  that  he  did  not.  ‘  A 
few  drops  more  of  Eldonine,  and  we  should 
have  had  the  People’s  Charter.’* 

It  is  going  far  enough  to  call  Lord  Eldon 
a  great  lawyer  ;  but  to  call  him  a  great 
man,  or  assign  him  the  honors  paid  to  those 
who  have  performed  noble  actions,  produc¬ 
ed  immortal  works,  or  conferred  lasting 
benefits  on  mankind,  is  to  degrade  the  gen¬ 
eral  standard  of  excellence,  and  to  canker 
public  virtue  in  the  bud.  There  are  re¬ 
wards  of  a  different  order  set  apart  for 
those  who  work  for  present  objects,  and 
present  pay.  To  a  fair  share  of  these  he 
was  entitled,  and  he  had  it.  His  Earldom, 
his  half  million,  and  his  ‘  one  cheer  more.’ 
were  enough  in  all  conscience  for  such  ser¬ 
vices  as  his,  even  though  the  ‘  one  cheer 
more  ’  should  not  be  caught  up  and  echoed 
back  by  posterity. 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

This  first  ball  at  the  Baden  rooms 
proved  almost  as  important  to  some  of  the 
parties  present  as  the  most  ardent-minded 
among  them  could  have  anticipated-;  for 
impressions  were  made,  and  what  was  more 
important  still,  purposes  were  decided  on, 
which  really  did  “  influence  the  future 
destiny'^  of  more  than  one  of  the  persons 
present  at  it.  This  last  result,  at  least,  is 
found  to  ensue  upon  such  occasions  less 
frequently  than  is  predicated  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  youthful  males  and  females,  while 
arming  themselves  for  the  gay  arena  in 
which  eyes  are  to  do  battle  with  eyes,  and 
hearts  are  to  be  lost  and  won. 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  542. |  He 
was  not  so  much  as  consulted  on  the  formation 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  government  in  162d. 
(See  The  Life,  vol.  iii.  ch.  li.) 
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In  the  first  place  the  young  Lord  Lyn-  this  was  the  first  ball  at  which  she  had  ap- 
berry  left  the  brilliant  scene  altogether  a  peared,  and  this  enabled  him  to  account  for 
different  man  from  what  he  was  when  he  her  cold  manner  and  persevering  silence, 
approached  it;  for  then  he  had  only  felt,  without  very  deeply  wounding  his  vanity; 
as  he  had  often  done  before,  that  he  was  so  he  gently  pressed  her  hand  as  he  placed 
about  to  meet  the  very  loveliest  creature  her  hesideher  bulky  chaperon,  and  threw  a 
that  ever  existed — one  tor  whose  dear  sake  vast  deal  of  tenderness  into  his  eyes,  as  he 
he  had  already  spent  hours  in  scrawling  expressed  his  hope  that  this  was  not  the 
upon  every  scrap  of  paper  that  came  in  his  last  dance  they  were  to  enjoy  together  that 
way,  “Bertha,  Viscountess  Lynberry,”  evening.  In  reply  to  this  speech,  look,  and 
and  sometimes  “  Bertha,  Countess  South-  action.  Miss  Harrington  for  the  first  time 
town;”  but  ere  he  quitted  it,  his  feelings  laised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his,  and  for  the 
had  undergone  a  most  surprising  revolu-  spaceof  about  halfa  moment  she  really  seem- 
tion.  And  Bertha,  too,  had  changed  her  ed  occupied  in  endeavoring  to  disco\er  what 

mind  about  many  matters.  But  of  this  he  meant ;  but  he  moved  on,  sighing  as  he 

anon.  Some  details  of  this  important  went,  because  he  had  not  found  her  youth¬ 
evening’s  adventures  must  perforce  be  ful  intellect  in  as  great  a  state  of  perfec- 

given,  in  order  to  make  the  subsequent  tion  as  her  youthful  beauty;  but  deter- 
pages  intelligible ;  but  it  shall  be  done  with  mined  to  cultivate  as  much  general  inti- 
all  possible  brevity,  for  nothing  is  more  macy  with  her  party  as  he  could,  in  order 
beguiling  to  the  compilers  of  such  chron-  to  facilitate  his  scheme  for  performing  the 
ides  as  the  present,  than  the  having  to  re-  Promethean  process,  and  awakening  her  to 
late  the  petty  adventures  of  an  important  life..  AVith  this  view  he  immediately  asked 
ball;  page  after  page  runs  from  under  the  ihe  first  Miss  Roberts  within  his  reach,  to 
too  faithful  pen,  till  a  whole  chapter  is  favor  him  with  her  hand  for  the  next  dance, 
found  all  too  short  to  contain  them.  This  fortunate  first  found  was  Miss  Maria, 

The  dance  over,  for  which  the  young  and  to  describe  her  sensations  on  the  oc- 
ladies  of  our  travelling  party  were  so  casion  must  be  needless.  The  equally 
happily  provided  with  partners  in  the  last  happy  Agatha,  was  almost  at  the  same  pre- 
chapter,  the  following  changes  took  place  pitious  mcment  introduced  by  her  first 
before  the  next  began.  Lord  Lynberry,  partner  to  a  second,  and  although  this 
though  still  stedfastly  determined  that  second  partner  w'as  not  blessed  with  a  title, 
Bertha  Harrington  should  be  converted  his  peculiarly  handsome  person,  his  fashion- 
into  Lady  Lynberry  as  soon  as  he  could  able  air,  and  the  bewitching  name  of 
possibly  arrange  the  necessary  prelinii-  Montgomery,  fully  atoned  for  the  de- 
naries,  was  nevertheless  rather  disagreeably  ficiency. 

awakened  to  the  conviction  that  as  yet  she  Bertha  meanwhile,  though  really  half 
was  not  so  distractedly  in  love  with  him  as  concealed  by  some  of  the  eighteen  breadths 
it  was  natural  to  expect  she  should  be.  of  majestic  silk  which  spread  themselves  on 
The  reason  for  this  however  was,  he  each  side  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  was  not  so 
thought,  obvious.  He  found  that  as  yet  totally  overlooked  but  that  she  too  got  a 
they  had  no  subjects  of  conversation  equally  partner.  The  ceremonies  of  introduction 
interesting  to  both.  This  of  course  would  at  the  Brunnen  are  often  as  slight  as  their 
be  remedied  as  soon -as  he  should  begin  to  other  bubbles;  so  that  even  those  who 
speak  to  her  openly  of  the  unchangeable  under  other  circumstances  might  not  be 
passion  she  had  inspired,  and  of  the  de-  classed  among  the  Captain  Easys  of  the 
lightful  plans  for  future  happiness  which  age,  make  no  great  scruple  of  seizing  upon 
were  opened  before  them  both  in  conse-  somewhat  slight  accidents  for  commencing 
quence.  But  at  present  he  was  quite  con-  a  wished-for  acquaintance.  Mr.  Vincent, 
scious  that  nothing  which  he  had  been  able  the  young  tutor  of  Lord  Lynberry,  either 
to  think  of  in  the  way  of  amusing  conver-  to  please  himself  or  his  pupil,  availed  him- 
sation,  had  been  in  the  least  degree  sue-  self  upon  the  present  occasion  of  the  acci- 
cessful.  It  was  so  evident  from  the  very  dent  of  the  preceding  day,  as  an  excuse  for 
first  moment  that  they  stood  up  together  addressing  Mrs.  Roberts  and  the  young 
that  she  was  extremely  embarrassed  as  to  lady  by  her  side,  and  after  hoping  that  they 
where  she  was  to  take  her  place,  when  she  had  experienced  no  ill  effects  from  their 
ought  to  begin,  and  so  forth,  that  he  began  alarm,  he  ventured  to  ask  Bertha  to  dance 
to  suspect,  what  the  first  volunteer  speech  with  him. 

she  addressed  to  him  avowed,  namely,  that  |  Although  the  statement  which  he  had 
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made  to  his  pupil  respecting  his  reasons  for 
not  believing  that  Miss  Harrington  was  his 
cousin  was  perfectly  correct,  the  idea  that 
it  was  just  possible  she  might  be  so,  had 
afterwards  suggested  itself;  he  remember¬ 
ed  that  little  girls  do  grow  very  suddenly 
into  young  women,  and  he  remembered 
also  that  if  that  pretty  creature  were  really 
the  daughter  of  his  father’s  hostile  cousin, 
she  would  be  no  more  likely  to  feel  wrath- 
fully  disposed  towards  him  than  he  did 
towards  her;  and  having  thus  argued  him¬ 
self  into  courage  for  the  enterprise,  he  led 
her  out  to  dance,  determined  to  ascertain 
before  he  led  her  back  again,  whether  she 
were  in  truth  related  to  him  or  not. 

That  woman  is  a  capricious  animal  has 
been  too  often  asserted,  and  received  as 
true,  for  any  prudent  person  to  venture  upon 
denial  of  so  generally  recognized  a  state¬ 
ment;  and  perhaps  it  was  only  because  the 
statement  is  true  that  Bertha,  though  so 
“  earthly  dull”  and  obstinately  stupid  a 
partner  while  dancing  with  Lord  Lynberry, 
appeared,  as  completely  as  a  quiet-manner¬ 
ed  girl  could  do,  the  reverse,  v^hile  dancing 
with  his  tutor.  She  was  never  a  very  lo¬ 
quacious  person,  but  now  she  was  by  no 
means  a  silent  one,  and,  between  every 
lour  de  vahe,  rather  a  larger  time  than 
ordinary  was  lost  from  the  exercise,  by  the 
inclination  which  both  her  partner  and  her¬ 
self  testified  for  conversation. 

When  the  music  ceased,  Mr.  Vincent,  as 
he  offered  his  arm,  suggested  that  Mrs. 
Roberts  was  seated  in  a  part  of  the  room 
where  there  was  too  much  draught  to  make 
a  place  near  her  safe  immediately  after 
dancing. 

“  Let  me  recommend  you  to  sit  down 
here,  at  least  for  a  few  minutes,”  he  ad¬ 
ded  ;  “  Miss  Roberts  and  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  have  had  the  prudence  to  select 
this  side  of  the  room  I  perceive.” 

Bertha  made  no  objection  to  the  proposal, 
nor  would  she  have  done  so  had  he  assign¬ 
ed  no  reason  whatever  for  selecting  this 
place  in  preference  to  the  one  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Roberts.  Her  entire  ignorance  of  all 
the  minor  etiquettes  of  society  prevented 
her  from  feeling  it  in  any  degree  desirable 
that  she  should  approach  any  one  whom,  in 
her  innocent  heart,  she  particularly  wished 
to  avoid,  and  she  seated  herself  in  the  snug 
corner  pointed  out  by  her  agreeable  part¬ 
ner,  with  such  an  innocent  air  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  approval,  that  perhaps  there  was 
not  another  man  in  the  room  besides  that 
partner,  who  would  not  have  felt  disposed 
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to  smile  as  he  watched  it.  Mr.  Vincent, 
on  the  contrary,  began  to  look  more  than 
usually  grave  as  he  placed  himself  beside 
her ;  but  the  thoughtful  expression  of 
countenance  which  now  succeeded  to  the 
gayer  aspect  which  he  had  before  w'orn, 
was  not  produced  either  by  his  approval  or 
disapproval  of  her  manner  towards  him, 
but  by  the  fact  that  he  really  had  some¬ 
thing  serious  to  say  to  her. 

“  1  am  half  afraid.  Miss  Harrington,” 
he  began,  “  to  say  to  you  what,  never¬ 
theless,  I  am  quite  determined  that  I  will 
say,  coute  qui  coute ;  which  is  being  more 
bold  than  gallant,  for  I  confess  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  what  I  am  about  to  utter 
may  prevent  my  ever  having  the  pleasure 
of  dancing  with  you  again  !” 

“  Indeed !”  replied  Bertha,  with  a  smile, 
which  had  some  sort  of  meaning  in  it 
which  he  could  not  understand.  He 
looked  at  her  earnestly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  replied,  “  Yes,  indeed” 

”  Well  then,  begin,  Mr.  William  Har¬ 
rington  Vincent,”  returned  Bertha,  “  your 
communication  must,  I  suppose,  be  some¬ 
thing  very  terrible,  but  I  will  hear  it  as 
well  as  I  can.” 

“  Will  you,  Bertha  Elizabeth  Harring¬ 
ton?”  he  said  in  reply,  while  a  smile  of 
very  evident  satisfaction  lit  up  his  hand¬ 
some  features.  “  Is  it  possible  that  you 
should  have  been  born  and  reared  at  Castle 
Harrington,  without  having  been  taught  to 
shudder  at  the  name  of  Vincent?” 

It  was  in  an  accent  from  which  all  mirth 
had  fled  that  Bertha  answered,  “  I  was  born 
and  reared  at  Casile  Harrington,  but  it  was 
by  my  mother.” 

“  And  you  have  lost  her,  my  poor  cou¬ 
sin  ?”  returned  the  young  man,  glancing  at 
her  dress,  and  then  at  the  pale  fair  face 
which  interpreted  with  such  painful  elo¬ 
quence  the  cause  for  which  she  wore  it. 
It  was  by  tears,  despite  her  utmost  efforts 
to  restrain  them,  that  Bertha  replied  to 
this  question,  and  Vincent  waiting  for  no 
other  answer,  explained  in  a  tone  of  most 
genuine,  and  not  to  be  mistaken  sympathy, 
the  various  causes  which  had  conspired  to 
prevent  his  having  heard  of  her  loss. 
”  Not  only  have  I  been  travelling  during 
the  last  year,”  he  continued,  “  in  so  des¬ 
ultory  a  style  as  to  render  all  regular  com¬ 
munication  of  intelligence  from  home  im¬ 
possible  ;  my  good-natured  pupil  having 
carte  blanche  in  this  respect  Irom  his  over- 
indulgent  father ;  but  however  gentle  your 
lamented  mother’s  feelings  may  have  been 
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towards  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
Everton  Park,  the  master  of  that  luckless 
mansion  has  for  years  past  avoided  the 
naming  Harrington  Castle,  and  every  thing'  I  was.  1  found  you  out  because  the  young 
connected  with  it,  as  if  the  doing  so  could  j  gentleman,  your  pupil,  asked  me  whether 
bring  him  face  to  face  with  the  relation  my  family  were  related  to  the  Harrington' 
who  though  now,  T  believe,  the  only  one  Vincents  of  Everton  Park,  adding  that  his 
he  has  left  in  the  w'orld,  appears  to  be  the  tutor  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Harrington  Vin- 
object  of  his  most  unmitigated  hatred,  cent,  and  then  I  remembered  all  the  thou- 

But  I  know  there  was  a  time,  dearest !  sand  things  I  had  heard  about  you  and 

Bertha,  when  our  poor  mothers  loved  each  |  your  mother  from  my  own  dear  mamma  — 
other,  and  it  is  to  the  remembrances  left  by  !  and  once  again  the  face  of  poor  Bertha  be- 
this  kind  feeling  in  the  heart  of  Lady  Har- j  came  utterly  unfit  for  a  ball-room.  Mr. 
rington,  that  1  owe  the  gentle  reception  j  Vincent,  who  the  moment  before  had  been 
w'hich  you  have  given  to  your  forbidden  j  thinking  he  might  venture  to  resume  his 
cousin  ;  for  that  I  do  ‘  live  a  man  forbid’  in  |  place  beside  her,  now  seemed  to  think  it 
the  estimation  of  your  father,  I  cannot  j  best  that  he  should  continue  standing,  and 
doubt.”  •  i  he  did  do;  but  it  was  very  gaily,  nolwith- 

“  Your  name,  at  least,”  replied  Bertha,  I  standing  her  falling  tears,  that  he  repeated 

“  is  w  ith  him  a  name  forbid,  for  1  never !  the  words,  “  Young  gentleman.” 

heard  it,  save  from  my  dear  mother ;  but  ”  The  young  gentleman,  my  pupil,”  he 
from  .her  very,  oh  !  very  often.  Perhaps  added,  laughing,  ”  is  at  this  moment  e.x- 
you  were  too  young  to  remember  it,  but  ceedingly  in  love  with  Miss  Bertha  Har- 
before  my  unhappy  mother  married  she  rington  ;  but  worthy  as  that  young  lady  is 
was  staying  on  a  visit  of  many  months  with  of  inspiring  such  a  passion,  1  own  I  greatly 
yours,  and  it  was  there  indeed  that  she 
met — ”  Bertha  stopped.  It  seemed  to 
her  at  that  moment  as  if  her  lips  had  not 
the  pow'er  of  pronouncing  the  w  ord  “  fa-  j  little  cousin,  what  would  you  call  him  if 
ther  ;”  again  the  rebellious  tears  rushed  to  i  he  were  still  at  Eton  ?” 
her  eyes,  and  suddenly  conscious  of  the  “  I  should  call  him  as  I  do  now,”  re- 
many  looks  that  might  be  directed  towards  plied  Bertha,  laughing,  at  the  reproachful 
her,  she  exclaimed,  “  May  I  not  go  home  ?”  look  and  accent  which  accompanied  the 
Mr.  Vincent  rose,  and  standing  before  question;  “  and  though  he  is  your  pupil, 
her  so  as  almost  to  prevent  her  being  seen,  cousin  William,”  she  added,  using  the  ap- 
he  said,  “  Nothing  would  draw  upon  you  pellation  which  her  mother  had  made  fa- 
so  much  attention  as  attempting  to  leave  miliar  to  her,  ”  I  not  only  think  that  he 
the  room  at  this  moment,  my  dear  cousin,  looks  like  a  school-boy,  but  rather  a  silly 
You  are  not,  I  am  quite  certain,  one  of  one.” 

those  who  are  apt  to  give  way  to  every  emo-  This  opinion  was  gaily  combated,  and 
tion.  Sit  quietly  for  a  minute  or  two,  dear  by  degrees  the  young  tutor  had  the  pleasure 
Bertha,  and  you  will  recover  yourself.  Oh!  of  perceiving  that  his  lovely  cousin  was 
no,”  he  resumed,  perceiving  that  his  remon-  again  fit  to  be  seen. 

strance  was  not  lost  on  his  young  relative  ;  “  What  a  vulgar-minded  girl  Bertha  Har- 

“  oh!  no,  1  was  not  only  old  enough  at  the  rington  must  be!”  said  Maria  Roberts  to 
time  you  mention  to  enable  me  to  remem-  her  sister  Agatha,  as  they  both  stood  up 
ber  your  mother,  but  I  was  old  enough  to  again  to  dance  a  quadrille  with  the  same 
love  her  dearly ;  and  it  was  the  remem-  partners  with  whom  they  had  danced  the 
brance  of  this  feeling,  and  of  all  the  sweet  waltz.  “  Lord  Lynberry  thinks  her  ex¬ 
gentle  kindness  which  produced  it,  which  ceedingly  handsome,  he  says,  but  he  de- 
determined  me  to  brave  a  possible  rebuff  dares  that  she  is  so  shy,  it  is  the  most 
from  the  dau'ghter  of  Sir  Christopher  Har-  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  make  her 
rington,  for  the  chance  that  I  might  find  speak.  But  just  look  at  her  now.  She 
the  daughter  like  her  mother.”  was  too  shy,  awkward  creature,  to  say  a 

“  You  were  ever  and  always  remember-  word  to  Lord  Lynberry,  but  she  can  flirt 
ed  by  her  with  tender  affection,”  replied  fast  enough  with  his  tutor.” 

Bertha,  almost  smiling  at  him;  though  “  It  is  the  natural  effect  of  her  having 
something  very  like  a  sob  accompanied  her  been  brought  up  in  an  out-of-the-way  coun¬ 
words,  “  and  that  w’as  the  reason  why  ijtry  place,”  replied  Agatha.  ”  Bertha  Har- 


I 


doubt  whether  the  constancy  of  Lord  Lyn¬ 
berry  could  stand  such  a  phrase  as  thai ! 
The  young  gentleman  !  Why,  my  dear 


was  determined,  when  you  asked  me  to 
dance,  that  I  would  really  make  acijuain- 
tance  with  you,  and  make  you  find  out  w  ho 
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rington  lias  not  the  slightest  notion,  in  any 
way,  of  fashionable  life  and  manners.  But 
as  to  her  preferring  that  handsome  Vincent 
to  his  pupil,  I  think  something  might  be 
said  in  her  excuse,  though  1  doubt  if  she 
would  have  savoir  vivre  enough  to  find  it 
out.  Lynberry  is  such  a  mere  boy  !”  But 
at  this  moment  Mr.  Montgomery  drew 
near,  and  the  whole  person  of  the  fair 
Agatha,  even  to  the  very  skirts  of  her 
clothing,  seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of 
his  approach ;  for  there  was  a  general 
flutter  from  her  ringlets  to  the  lowest  tier 
of  her  flounces,  that  left  not,  as  it  seemed, 
a  single  particle  of  her  garments,  or  her¬ 
self,  unmoved.  Maria,  however,  was  not 
in  a  state  of  mind  to  notice  these  too  evi¬ 
dent  indications  of  strong  emotion,  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  name  of  Lord  Lyn¬ 
berry  had  been  mentioned,  had  in  it  some¬ 
thing  too  offensive  to  be  borne.  And  she 
turned  from  the  rash  speaker  with  feelings 
of  mingled  contempt  and  anger,  stronger 
than  she  would  have  wished  to  express  be¬ 
fore  any  third  person.  “  I  know  it  is  only 
mortification  and  envy,  because  he  did  not 
ask  her  to  dance,”  she  nflirmured  to  her¬ 
self  as  she  walked  away.  “  Poor  Agatha  ! 
it  is  folly  to  feel  angry  with  her.  It  is  all 
very  natural,  poor  thing !  But  oh  !  she 
knows  not  what  she  has  lost !  No  I  nor 
she  never  can  !  Lynberry  will  never  show 
himself  for  what  he  really  is,  save  to  the 
happy  being  whom  his  taste  selects  as  a 
partner,  either  for  a  dance  or  for  life  1  But 
to  such  he  is  like  a  creature  inspired  ! 
The  die  is  cast !”  she  added,  in  secret  con¬ 
fusion,  and  with  a  secret  sigh.  ‘‘This 
night  is  the  crisis  of  my  destiny — and 
either  misery  that  might  draw  pity  from  a 
stone,  or  bliss  that  the  gods  might  envy, 

must  be  my  portion  !” 

****** 

As  to  the  young  Lord  Lynberry  himself, 
he  was  much  less  able  to  describe  the  state 
of  his  own  feelings,  when  he  left  the  ball¬ 
room  than  when  he  entered  it.  He  had 
not  said  a  syllable,  in  his  conversation 
with  Vincent,  upon  the  subject  of  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  Miss  Harrington,  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  strictly  true,  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  was  so — that  is  to  say,  he  did 
really  and  truly  intend  to  marry  her  at  the 
first  possible  opportunity.  But  concerning 
the  immortal  nature  of  his  passion,  he  made 
a  little  mistake ;  for  whatever  might  have 
been  its  perennial  constancy,  had  the  young 
lady  looked  at  him  with  the  same  sort  of 
look  that  Miss  Maria  did,  her  cold  glance. 
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and  the  effect  produced  by  the  evident  fact 
that,  although  Bertha  did  not  catch  the 
meaning  of  above  one  word  in  three  of  all 
he  had  said  to  her,  whilst  her  rival  felt 
each  syllable  he  spoke  almost  before  it  had 
fully  past  his  lips,  shook  its  durability  to  the 
very  centre,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  not 
only  suffered  Mr.  Vincent  to  hand  his 
newly-found  cousin  into  the  carriage,  but 
when  he  performed  the  same  office  to  the 
fair  Maria,  he  squeezed  her  hand  so  de¬ 
cidedly,  as  effectually  to  prevent  her  ob¬ 
taining  a  single  moment’s  sleep  till  past 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
change  of  all,  was  that  produced  upon  the 
intellectual  portion  of  Mr.  Edward  Roberts. 
In  this  case  it  was  not  the  heatt  but  the 
head  which  had  undergone  this  process. 
He  had  entered  the  room  as  firmly  deter¬ 
mined  to  marry  Bertha  Harrington  as  even 
Lord  Lynberry  himself;  but,  unlike  his 
lordship,  he  had  left  it  without  having  this 
determination  in  the  least  degree  shaken. 
The  change  consisted  in  the  new-born  res¬ 
olution  of  setting  about  the  necessary  pre¬ 
liminaries  immediately.  He  had  heard  her 
called  “  beautiful”  by  every  man  he  had 
spoken  to  during  the  evening;  “lovely,” 
by  two  of  the  lords  who  adorned  the  assem¬ 
bly,  and  “  angelic”  by  the  third — and  Ed¬ 
ward  Roberts  felt  that  he  must  trifle  no 
longer. 


The  first  fruits  of  this  “  most  delishtful 
ball”  to  the  Roberts  family  were  morning 
visits  from  several  of  their  partners,  all  of 
whom  had  some  how  or  other  contrived  to 
get  what  was  held  by  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  as  a  sufficient  introduction  to  jus¬ 
tify  their  doing  so.  Is  it  necessary  to  des¬ 
cribe  how  energetically  beautiful  the  two 
Miss  Robertses  became,  as  these  enchant¬ 
ing  consequences  of  their  last  night’s  suc¬ 
cess  developed  themselves  ?  Is  it  necessary 
to  say,  that  the  view’  from  one  window  of¬ 
fered  something  indescribably  fascinating 
to  Agatha  and  Mr.  Montgomery  ?  Or  that 
the  other  had  something  to  show  which 
made  Maria,  and  perhaps  Lord  Lynberry 
too,  forget  that  she  was  standing  instead  of 
sitting;  and  moreover,  that  she  had  been 
turning  her  back  for  a  most  unmercifully 
long  time  upon  the  rest  of  the  company. 

As  to’ Bertha,  she  was  rambling  abroad, 
so  that  she  neither  made  nor  marred  the 
pleasure  of  any  body.  Mr.  Vincent  was 
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among  the  visiters ;  he  did  not,  however, 
stay  long,  but  his  absence  was  scarcely  re¬ 
marked,  for  before  he  went  there  were  no 
less  than  four  of  the  most  “  fashionable” 
men  at  the  baths,  shedding  light  through 
the  atmosphere  of  Mrs.  Roberts’s  drawing¬ 
room.  When  the  whole  of  this  bright  con¬ 
stellation  had  become  visible,  the  two  young 
ladies  felt  that  the  hour  for  ietc-u-tete  in¬ 
dulgence  of  more  lender  sentiments  was, 
for  the  time,  over,  and  each,  nearly  at  the 
same  moment,  returning  from  her  window, 
took  possession  of  a  hcrgere,  and  adorned 
the  circle  with  eloquence  to  which  eyes, 
ringlets,  hands,  feet,  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
eye-glasses,  and  smelling-bottles,  all  contri¬ 
buted,  as  well  as  the  rosy  lips  which  gave 
forth,  in  addition,  sweet  glimpses  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  treasures  within.  Perhaps  at  that 
moment  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
find  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe 
called  earth,  two  happier  young  ladies. 
Yet  perhaps  even  their  liigh-wrought  felici¬ 
ty  did  not  exceed  that  of  their  triumphant  I 
mother.  Who  was  it  that  had  brought 
them  there?  Who  was  it  had  taken  a  Bal-  ■ 
cony  House  to  put  them  in,  with  elegant 
arm-chairs  made  on  purpose  to  show  off 
fine  girls  who  knew  how  to  make  the  best 
of  themselves?  What  would  they  have 
been,  in  comparison,  without  those  lovely 
silk  morning  dresses,  which  set  off  their 
shapes  so  divinely  ?  Yes,  it  was  a  triumph 
to  remember  how  she  had  gone  on,  and  on, 
and  on,  in  defiance  of  danger  and  difficulty, 
till  she  hiid  brought  them  to  such  a  state  as 
this  !  And  then  to  see  Edward  enter,  look¬ 
ing  fifty  times  handsomer  than  either  of  the 
four  **^rst-rafes”  which  graced  her  draw¬ 
ing-room !  She  was  a  happy  mother,  and 
she  felt  it  in  every  fibre,  as  she  sat  a  little 
apart,  testifying  her  measureless  content  by 
a  constantly  renewed  smile,  and  a  sort  of 
purring  sound,  which  she  emitted  every 
time  either  of  the  gentlemen  said  any  thing 
loud  enough  for  her  to  hear,  and  which, 
while  it  plainly  indicated  her  admiration, 
had  little  or  no  tendency  to  draw  upon  her¬ 
self  the  invaluable  eloquence  which,  with 
all  a  mother’s  fond  devotion,  she  delighted  | 
to  yield,  unshared,  to  the  eagerly  devouring 
ears  of  her  children.  But  great  as  was  the 
enjoyment  of  this  seemingly  idle  hour  to 
the  daughters  and  the  son  of  Mrs.  Roberts, 
they  suffered  it  not  to  pass  by  them  “  un¬ 
improved” — that  is  to  say,  they  took  care 
to  make  the  most  of  it  in  the  way  of  a 
wedge,  to  open  the  way  to  future  inter- 
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course,  and  closer  intimacy  with  their  new 
friends. 

“  A  propos”  said  the  lively  Edward, 
after  hearing  Mr.  Montgomery  declare  that 
he  had  seen  prettier  English  women  at  Ba¬ 
den  than  at  all  the  other  places  he  had  vis¬ 
ited  since  he  left  London.  “  A  propos, 
where  do  yo|u  mean  to  dine,  ma’am?” 

“  Dine,  my  dear  boy  ?  why  at  home  to 
be  sure,”  replied  his  smiling  mother,  to 
whom  his  question  had  been  addressed. 
“Where  else  should  we  dine,  Edward? 
Dinner  parties  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  the 
fashion  on  the  continent ;  and  even  if  they 
were,  you  know,  we  have  not  been  here 
long  enough  to  have  made  any  dining  ac¬ 
quaintance.  But  it  is  so  natural,”  she 
added,  turning  to  Lord  Lynberry,  “  for 
young  men  who  are  very  much  used  to  din¬ 
ing  out  in  London,  to  fancy  that  they  shall 
find  something  of  the  same  kind  abroad.” 

Lord  Lynberry  intended  to  answer  as 
soon  as  he  could  succeed  in  withdrawing 
his  eye-glass  from  the  playful  fingers  of 
Maria,  which  had  got  entangled  in  the 
plaited  string  of  hair  by  w  hich  it  w’as  sus¬ 
pended,  and  which  she  had  declared  she  must 
examine,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  complex¬ 
ion  of  his  lordship’s  lady  love — and  before, 
long  before,  this  release  was  accomplished, 
Edward  replied  with  a  gay  laugh,  and  wink¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  Mr.  Montgomery, 
“  All  dining  out,  my  good  lady,  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  receiving  invitations.  My  ques¬ 
tion  was  put  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
whether  you  intended  to  patronise  a  table  d’ 
/tote,  or  dine  d  la  carte.  1  did  not  suspect  you 
of  plotting  such  treason  against  us  as  pro¬ 
posing  to  dine  at  home.” 

M  rs.  Roberts  colored  violently,  and  was, 
to  say  truth,  exceedingly  embarrassed  by 
her  doubts  as  to  what  she  ought  to  reply. 
And  there  certainly  was  great  difficulty  in 
the  question.  In  the  first  place  she  did  not 
quite  forget,  even  in  that  moment  of  exhil¬ 
arating  success,  that  it  always  cost  a  great 
deal  more  to  dine  out  than  to  dine  at  home : 
and  in  the  second,  she  knew  no  more  than 
the  man  in  the  moon  whether  it  would  be 
more  bon-ton  to  reply  with  a  little  hauteur 
“  at  home,  Edward,  most  assuredly or, 
“  at  the  table  d'hote,  mon  c/icr or,  “  d  la 
carte,  beyond  all  doubt.”  However  para¬ 
doxical  it  may  appear,  it  was  her  habit  of 
prompt  and  authoritative  decision,  which 
now  rendered  it  so  difficult  for  her  to  reply 
at  all.  Had  it  entered  her  head  to  say 
to  Lord  Lynberry  (who  was  the  great  man 
par  czcellence),  **  which  should  your  lord- 
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ship  advise?”  the  mother  would  have  been 
immediately  settled  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  possible  ;  but  this  was  not  her  way, 
and  therefore,  after  betraying  sufficient  em¬ 
barrassment  to  keep  her  young  visiters 
from  volunteering  any  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  she  replied,  “  Upon  my  word,  my  dear, 

I  don’t  know.  We  must  tliink  about  it.” 

The  delicate  feelings  of  her  son  were  so 

o 

painfully  wounded  by  this  reply,  which  he 
was  quite  certain  would  suggest  suspicions 
of  the  most  vulgar  economy  to  his  invaluable 
new  friend,  that,  thoughtless  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  his  equally  distressed  sisters,  he 
started  up,  saying  to  the  gentlemen,  cn 
massCy  “  Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  tables — 
shall  we  ?” 

The  proposal  was  one  of  those  which 
could  scarcely  be  negatived  without  assign¬ 
ing  a  reason,  and  neither  of  the  gentlemen, 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  chose  to  say 
that  they  had  rather  remain  where  they 
were,  so  they  all  rose  as  by  one  common 
impulse,  and  in  two  short  minutes  the  room 
which  had  been  the  very  gayest  in  all 
Baden,  became  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
in  the  whole  world.  For'’ the  space  of  two 
more  minutes,  now  most  sadly  long,  silence 
unbroken  followed  the  closing  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  door.  For  which  of  the  meta¬ 
morphosed  three  who  were  left  within  it, 
could  have  braved  the  danger  of  being  over¬ 
heard,  as  the  first  burst  of  feeling  rushed 
from  her  lips?  But  this  interval  over,  and 
the  retreating  figures  of  the  five  young  men 
become  visible  on  the  broad  road  which  led 
to  the  rooms,  all  their  three  voices  became 
audible  at  once.  ”  Idiot !”  “  Abominable !” 

'  “  I  never  will  forgive  him,”  were  the  first 
words  that  could  be  distinguished,  and  then 
for  a  moment  the  tongue  of  the  mother  gain¬ 
ed  the  ascendant,  as  she  said  in  a  voice  of 
mingled  rage  and  mortification,  “  What  on 
earth  could  he  mean  by  asking  me  such  an 
absurd  question  ?” 

Oh !  as  to  that,  ma’am,  the  absurdity 
was  entirely  your  own,”  replied  Agatha, 
whose  mind,  becoming  every  hour  more 
fully  developed,  was  rapidly  breaking  down 
the  inconvenient  restraints  of  filial  defer¬ 
ence.  “  Nobody  in  the  world  but  yourself 
would  have  given  such  an  answer  as  you 
did.  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know,  as  yet,  how 
should  I,  or  how  should  you  either,  whether 
it  is  bon-ton  or  mauvais  to  dine  at  a  Baden 
table  d'hote  ?  But  you  might  have  given 
Edward  credit  for  having  some  motive  for 
what  he  said.  Of  course  it  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant  to  him  as  it  is  to  us,  not  to  disgust 
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the  first  men  of  real  fashion  that  we  have 
got  acquainted  with  since  we  left  our  musty- 
fusty  Baker-street ;  nevertheless,  you  might 
he  very  sure,  ma’am,  that  such  a  young  man 
as  Edward  knows  the  value,  for  his  own 
sake,  as  well  as  fi.r  ours,  of  getting  intimate 
with  such  men  as  we  have  had  here  to-day. 
And  it  was  downright  madness,  as  well  as 
barbarity,  to  set  hiui  down  in  the  manner 
you  did.” 

”  Mamma  was  wrong,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that,”  said  Maria.  “  But  that  is  no 
excuse  for  Edward,  no,  not  the  least  in  the 
world,  Agatha — and  I  never  will  forgive 
him.  You  know  best  what  degree  of  atten- 
tion  Mr.  Montgomery  may  have  paid  to 
you,  but  I  am  quite  capable  of  judging  of 
'Lord  Lynberry’s  manner  to  me.  As  to 
Lord  Clanballygough,  or  Sir  Simpson  San¬ 
ders,  or  any  body  else  at  the  baths,  I  don’t 
pretend  to  form  any  opinion  ;  and,  in  fact, 

I  don’t  care  a  single  farthing  about  them 
all.  Whether  they  have  titles  or  no  titles 
— fifty  thousand  a  year  or  fifty  pence — it  is 
all  the  same  to  me.  But  it  would  be  the 
grossest  falsehood  and  affectation  if  I  were 
to  say  the  same  respecting  Lord  Lynberry  ; 
and  I  never  can  forgive  Edward  for  taking 
him  away  at  such  a  moment.” 

‘‘  Yes,  Maria,  Edward  was  excessively  to 
blame,”  said  Agatha,  “  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it ;  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
you  and  I  are  not  the  only  ones  who  would 
have  liked  to  box  his  ears  for  it.  But  that 
makes  no  diffTcreiice  as  to  the  excessive  folly 
of  my  mother’s  answer  to  him.” 

‘‘Upon  my  word.  Miss  Agatha,”  returned 
Mrs.  Roberts,  rousing  the  courage  which 
never  was  in  such  danger  of  quailing  as 
when  her  eldest  daughter  ran  a  tilt  at  her, 
”  I  do  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  you 
weighed  your  words  before  you  uttered 
them.  Y’^ou  confess  that  you  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  genteel  or  vulgar  to  dine 
at  a  table  d'hote^  and  how  should  1  know? 
Now  just  suppose  that  it  is  the  vulgarest 

thing  possible,  which  I  suspect  it  is _ how 

should  you  have  liked  to  have  heard  me  say 
in  reply  to  Edw’ard’s  silly  point-blank  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘  We  will  dint  at  a  table  (fhotiy  my 
dear.'  " 

“  You  need  not  have  given  a  point-blank 
answer  because  he  asked  a  point-blank 
question,”  replied  Agatha.  “  You  must 
know,  ma’am,  or  at  least  I  am  sure  you 
ought  to  know,  that  it  does  not  signify  a 
straw  where  we  dine.  The  only  question 
of  any  real  consequence  is,  who  will  dine 
with  us  ?  And  that  was  the  question  which 
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Edward  meant  to  bring  upon  the  tapis^ 
which  was  exactly  the  best  thing  he  could 
do — although  I  by  no  means  wish  to  defend 
his  conduct  afterwards.  That  was  cruel 
and  unfeeling  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  no 
provocation  can  excuse  it.” 

“  Provocation,  indeed  !  What  provoca¬ 
tion  did  I  give  him  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Roberts,  I 
vehemently,  being  almost  equally  provoked  I 
by  the  lamentable  effect  of  her  words,  and  I 
at  the  blame  thrown  upon  them.  “  What  * 
would  you  have  had  me  say,  Agatha?” 

“  I  would  not  have  had  you  cut  the  mat¬ 
ter  short,  ma’am,  in  the  cruel  manner  you 
did,”  replied  her  daughter,  with  a  good  deal 
of  severity  in  her  tone.  “  A  single  moment’s 
consideration  would  have  made  you  aware 
that  Edward  meant  by  what  he  said,  to  open 
some  sort  of  discussion  with  those  excess¬ 
ively  pleasant  people  that  you  have  so  driven 
away,  upon  the  subject  of  dining  together. 
And  did  not  those  hateful  words  of  yours, 

‘  rrc  must  think  about  it,*  say  as  plainly  as 
any  words  could  do,  that  they  were  to  know 
nothing  about  the  matter,  nor  in  any  way  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  us?” 

“Good  gracious!  no,  Agatha,”  replied 
Mrs.  Roberts,  but  in  a  tone  greatly  soften¬ 
ed  by  the  glimpse  her  daughter’s  words 
afforded  her  of  the  mischief  she  had  really 
done.  “  Heaven  is  my  witness,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “  that  I  would  have  put  my  hand  in 
the  fire,  rather  than  have  done  or  said  any 
thing  that  might  check  what  was  going 
on  so  beautifully.”  And  here  poor  Mrs. 
Roberts  actually  drew  forth  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  wiped  her  eyes.  “  And  do 
you  think,”  she  resumed,  “  that  it  is  no  plea¬ 
sure  to  me  to  see  how  that  charming  young 
man  the  Right  Honorable  TiOrd  Lynberry, 
has  thrown  Miss  Bertha  overboard,  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  Maria?  Do 
you  think  I  don’t  feel  it,  and  glory  in  it?” 
And  the  good  lady  sobbed  from  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  her  mixed  emotions. 

The  heart  of  Maria  was  softened. 

“  It  is  no  good  to  fret  about  it  now, 
mamma,  said  she,  forgivingly,  “  and,  unless 
my  heart  deceives  me,  Lynberry  will  give 
you  many  opportunities  of  atoning  for  the 
error  you  have  committed.  It  is  not  one 
word  which  will  send  him  off,  I  think.” 

“  I  hope  so,”  said  Agatha,  in  a  tone  that 
gave  great  weight  and  authority  to  her 
opinion  ;  “  and  I  hope,  and  I  believe  also, 
that  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  who  in  my  humble  opinion  is  worth 
all  the  lords  in  the  peerage,  ten  times  over. 
But,  nevertheless,  ma’am,  we  must  not  trust 


every  thing  to  the  strength  of  tlieir  senti¬ 
ments  in  our  favor.  It  would  be  only  pre¬ 
paring  heartaches  for  ourselves,  were  we  to 
forget  that  men  so  exquisitely  fascinating  as 
Montgomery,  and  so  distinguished  as  Lord 
Lynberry,  are  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  all 
that  is  most  lovely  and  attractive,  let  them 
go  where  they  will,  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
they  will  endure  to  be  treated  with  rude¬ 
ness,  or  even  with  coldness,  by  those  to 
whom  they  pay  such  flattering  attention  as 
they  have  done  to  us.”  * 

I  “  Rudeness  !  coldness  !”  exclaimed  Mrs. 

I  Roberts,  clasping  her  hands  in  an  agony  ; 

'  “  as  if  I  was  likely  to  treat  them  with  rude* 
*  ness  or  coldness  !  Upon  my  word,  Agatha, 
j  you  will  drive  me  wild  if  you  talk  so.  What 
'  may  happen  next.  Heaven  knows.  Edward 
may  ceme  down  upon  me  with  some  other 
puzzling  question,  and  for  what  I  know  I 
may  answer  it  in  a  way  to  make  his  lord- 
ship,  and  your  elegant  Mr.  Montgomery, 
order  post-horses,  and  set  off  to  the  world’s 
end.  In  common  ordinary  concerns,  I  am 
not  afraid  to  say  that  I  would  trust  my 
judgment,  and  my  management  too,  against 
those  of  any  w'oman  in  Christendom  ;  but  it 
is  no  good  to  deny  that  all  this  business 
about  noblemen,  and  table  d*h6tes,  and  di¬ 
ners  stir  la  carte,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  is 
'  too  much  for  me.  I  soon  shall  get  into  the 
I  way  of  it  all,  and  quicker  jterhaps  than 
most  other  people  would  do;  but  just  now, 
upon  my  word  and  honor,  girls,  you  must 
tell  me  exactly  what  I  am  to  say,  and  what 
I  am  to  do.” 

“  Nothing  can  he  more  fair,  ma’am,” 
said  Agatha,  .promptly,  and  not  a  little 
pleased  at  perceiving  that  the  struggle  in 
which  she  had  been  for  some  time  engaged 
with  her  honored  mother  for  supremacy, 
was  likely  to  terminate  so  favorably.  “  I 
am  the  fast  person  in  the  w'orld  who  would 
wish  to  blame  any  one  for  not  understand¬ 
ing  what  they  know  nothing  about.  All  I 
would  ask  of  you,  all  we  would  any  of  us 
ask  of  you,  is  not  to  put  any  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  any  thing  being  done,  that  you 
see  us  anxious  to  do.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  explain  it  all  to  you  at  the  moment,  but 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  ma’am,  we  shall 
take  care  to  make  you  understand  it  after¬ 
wards,  and  then  you  will  always  find  we 
have  been  right.  The  business  of  this 
morning  has  certainly  been  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  but  let  us  hope  that  it  wdll  not  prove 
fatal.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  PMward, 
when  he  is  cool  enough  to  reflect,  will  be 
aware  that  how’ever  wrong  you  were,  he 
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was  at  least  equally  so,  for  giving  way  to  a 
burst  of  temper  in  a  manner  which  threat¬ 
ened  the  destruction  of  all  we  most  value  ; 
and  then  we  may  be  sure  he  will  endeavor 
to  undo  the  mischief  he  has  done.” 

“  Heaven  grant  he  may  succeed,”  said 
Maria,  with  a  deep  sigh;  “  but  it  may  be 
more  easy  to  wish  than  to  perform.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  ”  returned  Agatha, 
with  cheering  confidence.  ”  Where  two  or 
more  parties  have  got  to  act  together,  and 
all  are*  desirous  of  coming  to  the  same  re¬ 
sult,  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  their  suc¬ 
ceeding.” 

“  But  how  do  we  know,  Agatha,  that 
these  first-rate  young  men  may  not  have 
something  else  in  their  heads,  that  they  may 
like  quite  as  well  as  dining  with  us?”  said 
Mrs.  Robers,  with  an  air  of  considerable 
sagacity. 

“  That  is  very  true,  ma’am,”  replied 
Agatha,  exchanging  a  slight  smile  with  her 
sister;  “we  can  only  guess.  However, 
you  know,  it  is  quite  as  well  to  be  prepared 
for  whatever  may  happen.  What  I  should 
propose  is  this.  The  cajriage  will  be  here 
almost  immediately ;  it  cstme  when  our 
friends  were  sitting  with  us,  but  I  gave  Ed¬ 
ward  his  cue,  and  he  ran  down  stairs  and 
ordered  it  to  go  away  and  return  in  two 
hours ;  when  it  comes,  we  must  divide, 
ma’am.  Either  ^ou  or  I  must  drive  to  the 
rooms,  the  library,  you  know',  and  all  tliose 
places,  and  the  other  must  stay  at  home.  It 
is  possible  that  Edward  may  come  back 
here  again  in  the  hop*:  of  settling  some¬ 
thing  pleasant  about  dinner,  and  if  he  does, 
what  we  have  to  do  is  onl)  to  agree  to  it, 
for  you  may  be  perfectly  sure  Jiai  he  knows 
what  we  wish  for,  perfectly.  And  if  he 
and  his  friends  are  encountered  at  the  moms 
the  same  thing  must  be  done,  i  do  not 
care  a  farthing  whether  1  go  or  stay ;  y^u 
may  take  your  choice,  ma’am ;  but  only 
lake  care  that  you  really  understand  what 
you  are  going  to  do.” 

“  I  understand  perfectly,  Agatha,”  re¬ 
plied  Mrs.  Roberts,  feeling  a  little  restive, 
perhaps,  at  being  thus  suddenly  reduced  to 
passive  obedience  ;  “  but  there  is  one  point 
upon  which  I  suspect  you  have  not  yet 
turned  your  attention.  This  dining  in  com- 
j)any  with  these  gay  young  gentlemen,  my 
dear,  will  cost  more,  perhaps,  than  your 
papa  may  be  inclined  .to  pay  ;  not  to  men¬ 
tion,  young  ladies,  that  he  cannot  be  left 
out  of  the  party,  just  as  if  he  was  dead  and 
buried.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  inclined  to 
make  too  much  fuss  about  him,  but  there  is 
reason  in  every  thing,  Agatha.” 


[April, 

“And  pray,  ma’am,  who  but  yourself  has 
ever  said  a  word  about  my  father’s  being 
left  out  of  the  party  ?  lam  sure  that  neither 
Maria  nor  I  ever  had  such  an  idea.  And 
as  to  the  expense,  ma’am,  I  really  believe 
that  this  is  the  first  time  since  travelling 
was  invented,  that  a  table  d’liCte  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  expensive  mode  of  dining. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  notoriously  cheap, 
that  in  a  general  way,  it  is  considered,  I 
know,  as  rather  a  vulgar  thing  to  do.  But 
such  a  party,  you  know,  would  reconcile 
one  to  every  thing.  However,  you  may 
very  safely  tell  papa  that  you  think  it  right 
to  make  the  ex|)eriment,  before  you  begin 
ordering  dinners  at  home,  thinking  it  very 
likely  you  may  say,  from  what  you  have 
been  told,  that  a  tabic  d'hote  is  the  very 
cheapc.st  way  of  dining  in  the  world.” 

“  And  now’  you  mention  it,  Agatha,”  re¬ 
plied  her  mother,  “  1  perfectly  well  remem¬ 
ber  that  1  have  heard  so,  and  into  the  bar- 
jiain,  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  also  that  it  was 
very  vulgar  too,  my  dear,  and  I  own  I 
should  be  rather  afraid  that  we  might  lose  a 
little  in  the  estimation  of  his  lordship  by 
being  seen  at  such  an  inferior  place.” 

“  Trust  to  me  upon  that  point,  mamma,  I 
beg  of  you,”  said  Agatha.  “  Were  they  to 
meet  us  there  by  accident,  I  won’t  deny 
that  it  might  be  so;  but  when  young  people 
particularly  wish  to  be  together,  they  do  not 
reckon  any  thing  vulgar  which  enables  them 
to  gratify  that  w  ish.  Besides  you  know,  it 
is  exceedingly  easy  to  let  them  see  by  our 
manner  and  conversation  that  we  are  not 
used  to  it,  and  they  will  only  be  the  more 
gratified  by  our  going  there  to  meet  them 
— that  feeling  of  course  must  be  recipro¬ 
cal.” 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure,  that  is  quite  true. 
And  here  comes  the  carriage,  Agatha.  It 
is  you,  my  dear,  that  must  stay  at  home, 
because  1  must  chaperon  your  sister.  I 
wonder  where  that  piior  silly  creature,  Ber¬ 
tha,  is  wandering?  If  she  comes  in,  Aga¬ 
tha,  take  care  to  be  civil  to  her.  Dear 
knows  what  would  become  of  us,  launch¬ 
ing  out  as  we  do  every  day,  more  and  more, 
if  she  were  to  take  it  into  her  head  to  go 
away  from  us  ?”  said  Mrs.  Roberts  with  a 
groan. 

“  It  will  be  easy  enough  to  prevent  that 
ma’am,  I  should  think,  if  we  choose  it,” 
muttered  Agatha. 

“  I  don’t  know,  my  dear,  I  am  sure,” 
replied  her  mother,  hastening  away  to  equip 
herself  for  her  drive;  young  girls  are  very 
headstrong  sometimes.” 
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Considerably  before  four  o’clock,  which 
at  the  time  I  am  writing  of  was  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  most  approved  table  (Thdfe  at 
Baden-Baden,  the  joint  exertions  of  the  jun¬ 
ior  members  of  the  Roberts  family,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  acquiescence  of  their  excellent 
mother,  had  succeeded  in  making  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  Lord  Lynberry  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  to  join  their  party  there  at 
that  hour.  Never  perhaps,  even  for  the 
very  finest  ball  that  their  Parisian  good  for¬ 
tune  had  bestowed  upon  them,  had  their 
toilets  been  a  matter  of  such  anxious  care 
to  the  two  young  ladies  as  they  were  upon 
this  occasion.  Detail  upon  such  a  subject 
must  ever  be  idle  and  superfluous.  Let  the 
imagination  of  every  reader  suggest  the 
probable  result  of  the  Miss  Roberts’  eflforts 
to  look  the  perfection  of  elegance,  in  dress¬ 
es  which  they  could  not  venture  to  make 
perfectly  decolletes,  but  which,  for  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  reasons,  they  could  not  endure 
should  be  absolutely  the  reverse.  The  two 
sisters  took  different  means  for  obtaining  the 
object  they  had  in  view,  and  which  succeed¬ 
ed  best  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Agatha 
did  Vimpussible  to  render  a  morning  dress 
almost  as  fascinating  as  an  evening  one 
could  have  been;  while  Maria’s  ingenuity! 
exerted  itself  in  the  construction  of  a  faiici-| 
ful  preparation  of  transparent  gauze,  which 
she  flattered  herself  produced  the  bewitch¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  derni-toilette  of  a  French¬ 
woman,  without  losing  much  of  the  less 
shyly  displayed  attractions  of  English 
full  dress.  Both  sisters  were  conscious 
that  they  had  been  eminently  successful,! 
and  the  pretty  faces  of  both  wore  that  | 
smiling  look  of  inward  satisfaction  which 
marks  a  high-toned  mental  preparation  for 
enjoyment.  As  to  Bertha  Harrington,  they 
could  not  at  such  a  moment  consider  her  of 
sufficient  importance  to  occupy  any  part  of 
their  attention,  or  they  might  have  been 
aware  that  they  had  never  before  seen  her 
look  so  beautiful,  or  appear  so  happy. 
There  would  be  something  perfectly  unfeel- 
intr  in  leaving  the  ladiant  heart-swelling 
contentment  of  the  Roberts  family  at  this 
moment,  in  order  to  describe  the  solitary 
walk  of  Bertha  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Ait 
Schloss;  suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  thiitshe 
had  not  felt  so  happy  since  the  terrible  death 
of  her  mother  first  taught  her  to  know  what 
sorrow  was,  as  she  had  done  during  the  three 
hours  passed  in  boldly,  fearlessly,  and  alone, 
climbing  from  crag  to  crag,  and  from  stone 
to  stone,  so  strangely  mixed  together  as 
hardly  to  be  known  apart,  while  half  blind¬ 


ing  herself  at  one  moment  in  gazing  at  the 
novel  clearness  of  the  bright  blue  heavens, 
and  almost  congealing  herself  to  an  icicle 
the  next,  under  the  impenetrable  shade  of 
the  dark  forest.  And  now,  kind  reader, 
awaken  your  imagination,  and  behold  the 
party.  The  open  carriage,  decorated  with 
the  blue  shawl  and  the  black  mantle,  con¬ 
veyed  the  four  ladies,  attended  by  the  good- 
natured  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  box,  to  the 
widely  opened  doors  of  the  gay-looking  ho¬ 
tel  at  which  the  favorite  table  d'hote  of  the 
baths  was  to  be  found.  Before  these  open 
doors,  grouping  themselves  with  a  fine  ole¬ 
ander  tree  on  one  side,  and  a  splendid  pom¬ 
egranate  on  the  other,  stood  the  young 
Lord  Lynberry,  the  handsome  Montgomery, 
and  the  brilliant  Mr.  Edward  Roberts.  In 
justice  to  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
pere^  it  may  be  observed,  en  passant ^  that 
his  lady,  having  found  him  most  obstinately 
persuaded  that  it  was  cheaper  to  furnish 
dinner  for  half-a-dozen  persons  at  home 
than  at  an  hotel,  found  herself  obliged  at 
length  to  have  recourse  to  the  wilfulness  of 
Bertha  Harrington,  who  had,  she  said,  giv¬ 
en  her  very  clearly  to  understand  that  she 
considered  four-hundred  a  year  too  much  to 
pay  for  living  with  any  family  who  could 
not  indulge  themselves  in  the  occasional 
variety  of  dining  at  a  table  d'hote. 

There  is  some  sense  in  that,  my  dear,” 
replied  the  worthy  m«an.  I  dare  say  the 
hotel  will  show  us  more  fun  than  our  lodg¬ 
ings;  and  four  hundred  is  a  long  figure, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  only  I  think  you 
must  try,  Sarah,  not  to  let  her  get  it  into 
her  head  that  it  is  advisable  to  do  it  very 
often.  When  one  has  got  to  pay  six 
times  over,  you  know  it  comes  to  money, 
and  I  dont  feel  quite  certain  either,  that  it 
can  be  counted  altogether  so  genteel  for 
people  so  grand  as  we  seem  to  be  now,  my 
dear,  to  go  to  eat  our  dinner  at  an  inn,  in¬ 
stead  of  at  home,  though  it  may  be  more 
amusing.” 

“  I  conceive  that  you  are  quite  right, 
sir,”  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  “  and  this  must 
of  course  convince  you  that  I  can  have  no 
particular  partiality  for  the  scheme.  In 
fact  I  feel  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  com¬ 
port  ourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
that  it  is  not  a  sort  of  thing  that  we  are 
much  accustomed  to,  or  greatly  approve. 
It  is  a  mere  whim,  a  caprice  of  the  young 
people.  It  pleases  Lynberry,  and  he  is 
such  a  dear  creature,  that  one  does  not 
like  to  refuse  him  any  thing.” 

“  And  over  and  above,  my  dear,  you  are 
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quite  sure,  I  hope,  that  Miss  Bertlia  Har¬ 
rington  wishes  it  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  of  course  1  am,”  was  tlie  reply 
of  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  the  matter  was  set¬ 
tled. 

There  was  at  first  some  slight  shadow  of 
doubt  among  the  Roberts  party,  as  to  how 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  to  arrange 
themselves  to  mike  their  citree.  For  a 
moment  the  tender  Maria  felt  literally  sick 
at  heart,  as  she  remembered  the  eager  atten¬ 
tions  of  Lord  Lynberry  to  Miss  Harrington 
during  the  first  part  of  the  preceding  eve¬ 
ning.  Should  he  begin  in  the  same  manner 
now,  she  was  lost !  for  at  dinner  there  was 
no  changing  of  partners,  and  as  things  be¬ 
gan  so  they  must  go  on.  Nor  were  her 
terrors  by  any  means  unfounded.  Lord 
Lynberry  had  by  no  means  forgotten  that 
he  had  fallen,  vehemently  in  love  with  Ber¬ 
tha  Harrington,  neither  had  he  in  any  de¬ 
gree  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  ten  thousand  times  over  the  hand¬ 
somest  girl  at  the  baths,  and  therefore  when 
the  Roberts  equipage  first  stopped,  his  eye 
had  decidedly  sought  her  out  from  amidst  the 
charming  group  it  contained.  He  sought 
and  he  found  her.  But  how  ?  How  did  he  find 
the  charming  creature  to  whom  he  had  so 
frankly  avowed  his  admiration  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  evening  ?  There  she  was,  looking  in¬ 
deed  as  lovely,  or  lovelier  than  ever.  But 
where  was  the  delicious  sympathy  which  he 
had  never  failed  to  find,  wherever  he  had 
bestowed  even  a  glance  of  admiration,  from 
the  age  of  fourteen,  until  now  ?  Her  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  morning,  he  had  persuaded 
himself,  might  have  been  accidental.  She 
did  not  know  he  would  call  :  or,  young  as 
she  was,  and  so  entirely  new  to  the  world, 
might  she  not  doubt  her  own  powers  of  at¬ 
traction?  Perhaps  she  might  have  gone 
out  expressly  to  avoid  the  painful  feeling  of 
hope  delayed?  Such  varying  thoughts  as 
these,  and  many  more  of  the  same  nature 
and  complexion,  had  brought  his  young 
lordship’s  mind  back  again  into  the  most 
agreeable  state  imaginable,  and  when  the 
expected  equipage  arrived,  it  found  him  in 
such  high  spirits,  and  so  resolutely  determin¬ 
ed  to  make  love  ail  dinner  time,  that  it 
would  have  required  some  very  harsh  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  destiny  to  prevent  it. 
But  where  was  the  sympathy  he  looked  for 
in  the  eyes  of  Bertha  ?  There  they  were 
indeed,  those  matchless  eyes,  neither  veiled 
by  their  own  dark  lashes,  nor  hid  from  him 
by  any  other  obstruction  whatever ;  but 
wide  open,  radiant  in  youth  and  joy,  tem- 
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pered  only  by  that  soft  expression  of  heart¬ 
felt  happiness  which  rather  melts  into  dew 
than  blazes  into  light.  But  alas !  they  were 
not  turned  upon  him  !  No  !  they  were  in¬ 
tently  fixed  upon  the  towering  mountain 
amidst  whose  forests  she  had  been  wander¬ 
ing  with  such  deep  delight,  and  at  the  in¬ 
stant  the  carriage  stopped  she  had  just  de¬ 
cided  in  her  own  wilful  young  mind,  that  she 
would  set  out  still  earlier  on  the  following 
day  than  she  had  done  on  this,  and  devote 
the  whole  long  morning  to  prowlingaboutthe 
old  ruin.  Why  might  she  not  hope,  by  cour¬ 
age  and  perseverance,  to  discover  the  se¬ 
cret  passage  between  the  upper  castle  and 
the  lower  one? — a  passage  so  confidently 
stated  to  exist  by  all  the  volumes  she  had 
consulted  on  the  subject,  and  leading  to 
that  most  mysterious  spot  on  earth,  the 
oubliette  of  the  secret  tribunal. 

With  such  thoughts  working  in  her  young 
head,  she  cared  no  more  for  all  the  young 
lords  in  creation  than  if  they  had  been  so 
many  butterflies  ;  and  when  at  length  she 
condescended  to  accept  an  offered  hand, 
and  descend  from  the  pleasant  elevation 
which  had  given  her  so  good  a  view  of  her 
dear  Alt  Schloss,  this  indifference  looked 
out  from  her  admired  eyes  with  so  much  el¬ 
oquent  sincerity,  that  the  noble  young  lov¬ 
er  who  had  so  recently  vowed  to  marry  her, 
in  defiance  of  the  whole  world,  became 
cured  of  his  passion  as  suddenly  as  if  a 
strong  dose  of  Puck’s  distillation  from  the 
“  little  purple  flower”  had  been  administer¬ 
ed  to  his  eyelids.  In  truth  the  Lord  Lyn¬ 
berry,  though  a  very  good-natured  sort  of 
young  man,  was  not  of  a  character  to  endure 
such  a  look  as  that,  unchanged.  He  was 
exceedingly  inflammable,  not  choleric,  but 
amatory  ;  and  moreover,  he  was,  to  say 
truth,  prodigiously  vain,  and  both  these  pro¬ 
pensities  together,  made  the  falling  in  love 
and  being  adore(l  \n  return,  the  favorite  oc¬ 
cupation  of  his  life.  As  yet  this  occupation 
had  caused  him  incomparably  more  pleasure 
than  pain;  nor  was  it  very  likely  that  it  should 
soon  be  otherwise ;  for  his  propensity  to 
falling  in  love,  and  his  persuasion  that  he 
must  be  fallen  in  love  with,  in  return, 
were  so  well  balanced,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  either  to  obtain  an  inconvenient 
preponderance.  A  proof  of  this  was  most 
pleasantly  offered  on  the  present  occasion. 
His  young  lordship  had  begun  the  Baden- 
Baden  season,  by  falling  in  love  with  Bertha 
Harrington,  and  by  being  fallen  in  love  with 
by  Maria  Roberts.  In  most  cases  such  an 
untoward  mismatching  of  tender  passion 
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might  have  led  to  much  Texation.  But 
the  happy  temperament  of  Lord  Lynberry 
most  fortunately  prevented  this.  At  the 
very  moment  that  his  ardent  glance  and  an¬ 
imated  salutation  to  Miss  Harrington  were 
answered  by  a  look  so  vacant  and  unmean¬ 
ing,  as  to  leave  him  doubtful  whether  she 
remembered  his  person  or  his  name,  a  sud¬ 
den  and  eager  movement  brought  the  pretty 
face  of  Maria  Roberts  full  before  his  eyes, 
and  before  he  had  quite  determined  wheth¬ 
er  to  resent  or  deprecate  the  cruel  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  Bertha,  the  question  was  settled  for 
him,  and  his  tender  heart  once  more  pierced 
through  and  through,  by  such  a  glance  from 
the  expressive  eyes  of  Maria,  ns  could  leave 
no  doubt  on  such  a  mind  as  his,  that  she 
at  least  loved  him  as  he  deserved  to  be 
loved. 

No  juggling  conjuration  that  ever  was 
performed  could  have  produced  a  more  sud¬ 
den  and  complete  change  than  did  this  el¬ 
oquent  glance.  Disappointment  melted  be¬ 
fore  it;  new  hopes  were  hatched  as  in  a  hot¬ 
bed,  and  his  freshly  enamored  young  lord- 
ship  sprung  forward,  presented  his  arm  to 
the  fluttered  and  flattered  fair  one,  to  whom 
he  had  determined  to  devote  himself  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  led  the  way  into  the  spacious 
room  where  the  table,  d'hote  was  prepared. 
His  selection  of  a  partner  being  made,  all 
the  rest  was  easy.  Mr.  Roberts  presented 
his  arm  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  led  her  on; 
Mr.  Montgomery  approached  the  fair  Aga¬ 
tha  with  a  tender  smile  that  seemed  to  say 
he  was  her  willing  thrall,  and  they  walked 
on  together  ;  and  then  Mr.  Edward,  con¬ 
scious  of  being  rather  slower  than  he  ought 
to  be,  but  feeling  perfectly  sure,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  the  moment  he  set  himself  serious¬ 
ly  to  the  task  of  winning  the  stupid  heiress, 
he  should  be  sure  to  succeed,  held  his  arm 
in  such  a  position  that  Bertha  might  put 
hers  through  it  if  she  chose,  and  not  very 
well  knowing  what  else  to  do,  she  did  it; 
and  in  this  order  the  party  marched  on,  till 
the  first  couple  came  to  a  halt,  at  the  head 
of  the  table. 


Presence  of  Mercury  in  Volcanic  Rocks. 
— Mr.  Malcolmson  is  said  to  have  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  native  mercury  in  the  lavic  rocks  of 
Aden.  The  metal  is  scattered,  in  the  condition 
of  globules,  at  a  depth  of  fifieen  feet  below  the 
surface,  hlling  small  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the 
rock. — AthtnfLum. 
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A  remarkably  well  written  and  valuable  ar¬ 
ticle,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hallam. — Ed. 

Ifistoire  des  Croisades.  Par  .1/.  Michaud, 

dc  F Academic  Franraise,  et  de  Celle  des 

Inscriptions  et  lielles^Lettres.  Sixieme 

Edition.  1841. 

There  is  no  mean  advantage  in  possess¬ 
ing  writings  which  present  particular  com¬ 
partments  of  history.  Their  authors  are 
generally  a  plodding  race.  Without  dis¬ 
position  or  qualification  to  generalize,  they 
are  at  home  in  specialties  and  details.  We 
can  trust  them  for  the  delineation  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  or  the  settlement  of  a  date.  They  are 
an  useful  tribe.  Though  they  cannot  im¬ 
press  the  touches  of  a  majestic  statuary — 
laboriously  they  quarry,  and  patiently  rough- 
hew,  the  block.  They  work  upon  that  most 
beneficial  principle  which  divides  labor,  so¬ 
ciety  reaping  the  profit  at  the  expense  of 
that  more  comprehensive  and  skilled  arti- 
sanship  which  otherwise  must  be  employed. 
To  these  collectors  of  authorities  and  dis¬ 
integrators  of  debris,  the  self-assigned  task 
is  no  drudgery.  It  is  quite  congenial  to  all 
their  tastes ;  it  is  the  full  occupation  of  their 
utmost  powers.  We  may  pardon  in  them 
the  occasionally  betrayed  vanity,  not  url- 
common  to  men  of  one  study.  They  must 
be  templed  to  think  that  they  perfectly  un¬ 
derstand,  that  they  have  triumphantly  mas¬ 
tered,  the  detached  research  of  years.  The 
difficulty  is  not  unreal  when  we  would  ad¬ 
just  their  pretensions.  They  have  cleared 
a  space;  they  have  wrought  an  humbler 
part  of  a  mighty  operation.  But  their  fame 
does  not  equal  their  ingenuity  and  dili¬ 
gence;  and  they  often  intimate  their  sense 
of  public  ingratitude  and  injustice. 

These  most  assiduous,  and  too  generally 
depreciated,  writers,  injure  their  own  char¬ 
acter  by  the  pertinacity  of  a  superior  know¬ 
ledge.  They  compel  us  to  remind  them 
Jhat  their  knowledge  is  not  of  the  highest 
order.  They  are  not  the  historians  whom 
men  will  crown.  Their  desert,  and  not 
their  fate,  ranks  them  far  below.  Other 
minds  only  can  win  the  full  meed  of  honor. 
They  are  the  great.  They  explore  what¬ 
ever  is  reason  or  cause.  Clothed  with  a 
prophet-power,  they  bring  the  future  near, 
and  make  it  plain.  They  combine  all 
events,  trace  out  their  bearing,  enunciate 
their  lessons,  and  hold  onward  in  an  undi-  , 
verted  progress.  Nothing  can  allure  them 
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to  partiality  or  pause.  They  weave  the  tis¬ 
sue,  and  every  cross-thread  only  strengthens 
the  warp.  They  chant  the  epic,  and  every 
episode  hastens  the  catastrophe.  They  draw 
meridian  lines  for  a  world. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  these  re¬ 
marks  by  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  We  offer  no  excuse  for  dealing  with  | 
the  subject.  We  may  be  new-born  critics, 
but  we  claim  the  right  of  large  discourse, 
if  not  of  old  experience — looking  after,  if| 
not  attaining  to,  prophetic  strain.  It  is  a  i 
theme  of  high  anticpiity.  It  is  variously  ; 
considered.  Its  influence  has  not  passed  ■ 
away.  It  stands  in  the  widest  volume  of 
records  which  was  ever  written.  It  sub¬ 
sists  in  visible,  living  fact.  We  have  read  ^ 
it  in  the  treatises  of  men  who  have  devoted  j 
all  their  powers  to  the  isolated  chronicle  :  ^ 
we  have  read  it  in  a  narrower  page  where 
fell  a  concentrated  splendor,  where  all  was 
serried  into  an  unbroken  contexture,  with 
genius  for  its  scribe,  and  philosophy  for  its 
interpreter.  Robertson  could  not  have  dis¬ 
serted  upon  these  strange  events  like  Mill ; 
yet  the  two  octavos  of  the  litter  not  undis¬ 
tinguished  author,  give  not  the  thought,  the 
image,  the  truth,  the  moral,  which  one  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  former  simultaneously  catches  and 
reflects. 

The  name  of  Michaud  is  not  extensively 
known.  It  has  the  merit  of  great  and  un-  ! 
blemished  consistency.  He  was  always 

royalist  and  Christian.  His  friend  Cha¬ 

teaubriand  has  found  for  himself  a  more 
European  celebrity,  but  not  by  such  steady 
footsteps.  His  escape  from  the  guillotine, 
during  the  Revolutionary  furor,  was  more 
than  once  very  critical.  He  tried  not  to 
conciliate  Napoleon,  as  his  double  Adieux 
to  that  tyrant  sufficiently  indicate.  Early 
in  life  the  theme  of  the  Crusades  excited 
his  imagination,  and  he  began  even  then  to 
prepare  materials  for  their  history.  Car¬ 
ried  by  an  honorable  enthusiasm,  he  visited 
those  countries  which  they  signalized.  His 
perseverance  accumulated  considerable  in¬ 
formation,  and  his  candor  was  constantly 
attested  in  the  revision  of  his  work.  The 
grave  has  not  long  closed  over  him.  Deep 
esteem  cleaves  to  his  memory.  But  though 
his  work  is  in  six  volumes,  closely  printed, 
of  nearly  500  pages  each,  not  much  of  nov¬ 
elty  is  contained  in  them.  The  reader  will 
not  find  his  acquaintance  with  this  field  of 
history  much  enlarged.  Not  only  is  the 
author’s  mind  seriously  wanting  in  those 
attributes  which  are  demanded  by  this  or¬ 
der  of  composition,  but  bigotry  vitiates  al- 
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most  every  judgment.  The  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  is  to  him  the  only  type  of  in¬ 
defectible  truth  and  goodness.  She  is  the 
mother  and  dictatress  of  his  soul.  Every 
enormity  of  her  crimes,  every  fatuity  of  her 
decisions,  he  defends ;  and  he  seems  not 
only  to  retain  the  ancient  superstition,  but 
to  imbibe  the  ajthos  of  its  more  modern 
mysticism.  Yet  we  marvel  that,  with  ail 
this  fervor,  he  writes  so  rarely  in  a  tone  of 
moral  elevation. 

He  betrays  continually — no  small  fault 
in  the  historian — a  thorough  nationality. 
A  Bourbon  is  his  only  idea  of  a  king;  and 
he  cannot  conceive  of  a  civilization  of 
which  France  is  not  the  centre  and  the 
model. 

His  credulity  is  not  less.  His  first  book 
opens  with  the  discovery  by  Helena  of  “  la 
vraie  croix,”  “le  bois  sacre.”  No  doubt, 
no  reserve,  checks  his  confidence.  We 
regard  this  manner  as  no  venial  offence. 
It  is  a  rudeness  and  a  shock  to  those  whom 
he  professes  to  instruct.  He  affixes,  with 
entire  assurance,  the  historic  seal  to  what  is 
at  its  best  a  simple  tradition.  We  feel  that 
we,  from  this  first  incaution,  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  most  fond  or  most  unscrupulous 
guide.  We  speak  not  irreverently  of  such 
a  relic,  could  it  be  verified.  That  rood — 
merest  instrument  as  it  was — would  be  to 
us  most  tenderly  awful  in  all  its  associa¬ 
tions  and  adjuncts.  But  we  would  not  fall 
down  even  to  the  stock  of  that  tree.  We 
are  glad,  we  are  thankful,  that  it  has  not 
been  identified.  The  imposture  has  been 
turned  to  sufficient  fanaticism  and  wicked¬ 
ness.  Its  slivers  are  turned  into  amulets 
and  idols.  Why  speak  we  thus?  Because 
at  this  early  period,  even  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fourth  century,  we  find  the  ru¬ 
diment  of  that  wild  passion,  the  volcanic 
outbursts  of  which  so  many  desolations 
serve  us  to  trace. 

Not  dwelling  at  any  greater  length  upon 
this  author  and  his  voluminous  production, 
we  may  just  remark  that  a  proper  history  of 
the  Crusades — that  kind  of  annal  that  is 
[  minute  and  topical — could  not  be  written, 
which  did  not  interlace  itself  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  issue.  The  fragment  is 
without  meaning;  but  as  a  part  of  the  edi¬ 
fice  it  may  be  a  means  of  strength,  and  a 
source  of  beauty.  And  it  should  be  fur¬ 
ther  remembered  that  this  inquiry  embraces 
many  ages  and  far  distant  countries :  that 
a  system,  mainly  uniform,  directed  and 
stimulated  them ;  that  centuries  were  the 
time,  and  nations  the  scene,  of  this  dread 
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action.  The  narrative,  accurate  and  con¬ 
secutive,  statistical  and  world-wide,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  written.  Our  distance  from 
the  epoch,  and  estrangement  from  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  strife,  are  our  best  pledges  for 
sober  deliberation  and  synthetic  review. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who 
judge  these  enterprises  through  a  wrong 
and  distorting  medium.  The  first  only  al¬ 
low  themselves  the  language  of  a  perfect 
reprobation.  They  brand  them  as  idiotic 
and  flagrantly  wicked,  in  unsparing  mea¬ 
sure.  They  admit  no  extenuating  plea. 
The  second  see  in  them  high  policy  and 
statesmanship.  They  allow  them  to  be 
guided  by  no  accident  or  fortuitousness : 
no  impulse  or  ebullition.  They  magnify 
them  into  proportions  of  superhuman  fore¬ 
sight  and  magnanimity :  they  assert  them 
to  be  a  principal  climacteric  in  the  progress 
of  mankind. 

In  endeavoring  to  shape  our  opinions  by 
the  great  verdicts  of  the  past,  not  verdicts 
pronounced  but  embodied,  we  wish  to  fol¬ 
low  not  “  the  wisdom  of  the  world,”  but 
more  unshifting  principles.  We  desire  to 
read  the  deeds  in  question  with  a  Christian 
eye,  and  to  arbitrate  them  with  a  Christian 
judgment.  We  know  not  any  favorite  hy¬ 
pothesis,  nor  the  master  by  whose  words  we 
would  adjure.  We  will  think  for  ourselves. 

The  believer  in  Revelation,  amidst  the 
study  of  history,  honors  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  whatever  the  range  he  traverses,  or 
the  event  he  inspects.  When  its  footsteps 
cannot  be  followed,  some  of  their  prints 
may  be  descried.  The  skirt  of  its  garment 
may  be  beheld,  though  not  the  suspending 
girdle.  Religion  being  an  universal  ele¬ 
ment  to  the  Christian,  he  discerns  all  his¬ 
tory  in  its  light  and  by  its  aid.  He  ob¬ 
serves  every  where,  in  every  thing,  the  indi¬ 
cation,  the  march,  of  a  divine  agency. 
Yet  often  the  “God  who  worketh  all”  is 
not  so  “  near  at  hand.”  It  is  not  His  more 
intimate  presence — it  is  not  His  more  di¬ 
rect  doing.  We  feel  the  vibration  to  be 
fainter,  and  infer  that  the  impulse  is  more 
remote.  But  our  sentiments  are  awed  and 
raised  by  a  most  immediate  sense  of  divinity 
in  this  present  inquiry.  It  is  holy  ground 
on  which  we  tread.  We  are  encircled  by 
the  trophies  of  human  salvation.  The 
vestiges  of  both  covenants  impose  on  our 
sense.  Here  seers  were  wrapped  in  visions, 
and  angels  visited  and  were  entertained  by 
saints.  Each  hill  and  valley  mourn  and 
recall  their  ancient  glories.  But  chiefly, 
while  we  bend  over  the  ruins  of  that  fallen 


country,  while  we  take  pleasure  in  its  stones 
and  favor  the  dust  thereof,  are  we  filled  and 
absorbed  by  one  remembrance.  “  He  came 
unto  his  own !  ”  “  The  breadth  of  thy 

land”  is  it,  “O  Immanuel!”  Personage 
and  event  must  be  placed  before  us,  to 
which  only  the  most  august  rank,  and  the 
most  holy  interest,  can  be  ascribed.  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  glens,  and  groves,  .and  brooks, 
are  clothed  with  an  undying  significance. 
Seldom  are  we  called  in  historical  disqui¬ 
sitions  to  utter  “  the  name  which  is  above 
every  name.”  The  advent  of  Messiah  has 
long  become  the  solemn  waymark  of  chro¬ 
nology,  dividing  dispensations,  ages,  and 
worlds,  and  this  use  of  it  is  retained.  But 
now  the  mention  of  Him  is  indispensable, 
whether  we  consult  vain  legend,  or  faithful 
monument — whether  we  rest  beneath  the 
palms  of  Bethlehem,  or  wander  among  the 
olives  of  Bethany — launch  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  or  lave  in  the  swellings  of  Jordan. 
He  is — how  ill  do  our  words  comport  with 
the  dignity  of  the  theme! — the  genius  and 
the  hero  of  all. 

If  we  would  decipher  that  m.agnificent, 
though  doleful  leaf  of  the  human  history, 
inscribed  with  the  tale  of  the  Crusades;  if 
we  would  understand  the  causes  of  that 
sudden  movement  which  has  been  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  the  most  important  and  serious  rev¬ 
olutions,  which  strikes  on  even  the  present 
age  with  a  scarcely  exhausted  influence; 
if  we  would  measure  th.at  far-reaching  stride 
in  the  progress  of  nations,  which,  until  now, 
sounds  not  only  as  the  tread  of  distant  .ar¬ 
mies,  but  bears  us  along  in  its  train  ;  if  we 
would,  in  short,  .abate  somewhat  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  which  the  proud  pageant  and  loud 
onset  of  mustering  kingdoms  can  scarcely 
fail  to  inspire,  and  listen  to  the  profounder 
instructions  which  they  perchance  may 
teach ;  we  must  carry  back  our  inquiries, 
at  least  three  hundred  years  before  the 
epoch  from  which  these  events  take  their 
rise,  and  receive  their  date.  Among  far 
more  ancient  forms  of  government — out  of 
far  earlier  changes  of  manners,  shocks  of 
opinions,  and  irruptions  of  tribes — we  may 
detect  the  hidden  source,  the  river-head,  of 
that  mighty  tide  which  overflowed  conti¬ 
nents,  recast  the  most  stable  forms  of  pow¬ 
er,  gave  a  new  distribution  to  learning  and 
commerce,  and  left  its  many  a  trace  of  flood 
and  ebb,  of  swell  and  subsidence,  in  shat¬ 
tering  violence,  or  wealthy  wreck. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
we  witness  the  foundation  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty  in  France.  Charlemagne  soon 
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appears  upon  the  stage,  adding  to  his  undi¬ 
vided  monarchy  Sardinia  and  Navarre.  He 
converts  his  own  country,  with  all  his  for¬ 
eign  conquests  and  annexations,  into  a  new 
empire;  and  ha\ing  extirpated  the  Huns, 
he  is  crowned,  in  reward,  chief  of  this  vast 
consolidated  territory,  with  all  the  splendor 
and  consecration  which  the  city  of  the  Caj- 
sars  and  the  metropolis  of  Christendom 
could  lavish  on  his  head.  An  anointed 
sanctity  was  throwm  around  him,  as  a 
champion  of  the  faith.  Though  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Pepin,  had  done  battle  for  the  Pope¬ 
dom,  it  was  he  who  first  gave  himself  to  its 
independence  and  royal  sway.  He  crushed 
the  Lombards,  who  had  often  troubled  it, 
and  baptized  his  sword  to  the  destruction 
of  all  its  foes.  Wide  as  his  dominions, 
sweeping  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Vistula, 
from  the  Appenines  to  the  German  shores, 
he  was  every  where  its  defender  and  patron. 
In  him  was  the  type  developed,  which  we 
shall  find  was  afterwards  matured,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  soldiership,  a  warfare  that 
was  ennobled  by  the  knightly  glaive  and 
spur,  and  emblazoned  wij,h  the  most  gorge¬ 
ous  arrays  of  chivalry.  It  gave  birth  to  or¬ 
ders  of  merit  and  fame,  in  which  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  earth  panted  to  be  enroll¬ 
ed;  to  whose  dictations  kingdoms  yielded, 
and  to  whose  guerdons  regal  glories  were 
postponed.  It  sent  forth  the  youth  of  every 
more  favored  land  with  steed  and  lance,  in 
a  new  and  mysterious  adventure,  for  the 
encounter  of  no  common  adversary,  with 
device  and  cognizance  of  no  vulgar  stamp. 
This  is  the  first  idea,  the  earliest  foreshad¬ 
owing,  of  those,  stern  struggles  of  which 
we  speak — it  is  the  rehearsal  of  the  drama, 
the  drill  of  the  battle — like  the  first  arming 
of  the  Crusader,  the  original  plan  of  the 
Holy  Wars.  Charlemagne  was  the  warrior 
of  the  Church;  a  frequent  pilgrim  to  her 
high  altar.  For  extending  the  compulsory 
conversion  of  the  idolatrous  nations,  he  re¬ 
ceived  her  pardon  of  his  guilty  ambition 
and  aggrandizement  in  overcoming  them  ; 
in  spite  of  the  grossest  stains  of  character, 
and  most  horrible  cruelties  of  warfare,  he 
obtained  her  indulgence,  and  all  but  reach¬ 
ed  her  calendar :  she  granted  him  alternate 
expiations  and  honors ;  while  the  epithet  of 
Great  was  not  only  by  general  consent,  but 
under  her  most  sacred  sanction,  interwoven, 
unlike  the  affix  of  other  conquerors,  with 
his  very  name.  It  survives  in  its  mono¬ 
gram  like  “  a  bright  particular  star.” 

In  the  examination  of  the  earlier  and 
more  latent  causes  of  the  Crusades,  we  may 
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remark,  that  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  ages  which  succeeded  it,  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  an  intense  feeling  of  religion. 
We  here  pronounce  no  opinion  on  the  so¬ 
briety  of  that  feeling,  contenting  ourselves 
with  the  fact.  It  was,  doubtless,  most 
earnest.  The  relics  still  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  which  that  emperor  founded — 
the  long  respect  in  which  it  has  been  held, 
drawing  large  assemblages  of  votaries  from 
the  southernmost  parts  of  Europe  until  this 
hour — his  supposed  tutelage,  though  not 
formal  canonization — all  attest  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  devotion,  of  no  languid  kind,  fired  his 
breast,  burnt  throughout  his  gigantic  mon¬ 
archy,  and  kindled  itself  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  states.  The  recent  proselytism  of 
savage,  or  of  demi-barbarous  tribes,  will 
account  very  greatly  for  this  vehemence, 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  neophyte  zeal. 
Their  ignorance  was  not  unfavorable  to 
deep  impression.  Even  lawlessness  is  of¬ 
ten  most  powerfully  susceptible.  But  we 
look  more  searchingly  into  the  religious 
element  of  that  era,  and  can  connect  it 
more  distinctly  with  our  present  research. 
We  again  place  the  ecclesiastical  combat¬ 
ant  before  us.  He  has  learned  how  he 
may  sin,  and  yet  purge  himself  from  its 
consequences.  His  mind  ever  oscillates 
between  crime  and  remorse.  Great  pas¬ 
sions  enlist  themselves  in  both.  It  is  a 
phenomenon  not  unknown  among  ourselves. 
Such  a  fashion  of  religion  still  obtains.  It 
is  frantic  in  its  self-condemnation,  in  its 
sighs  and  tears.  It  thus  compounds  for 
the  renewal  of  its  yet  dearer  transgressions. 
A  wretched  jargon  is  proclaimed.  The 
Lord  of  hosts — of  holy,  peaceful,  minister¬ 
ing  angels — is  invoked  as  the  God  of  bat- 
ties.  Standards  receive  sacerdotal  bene¬ 
diction.  Death  in  battle  is  a  passport  to 
the  skies.  But  such,  be  it  remembered, 
was  the  religious  zelotism — rude,  yet  re¬ 
lenting — cruel,  yet  sentimental — proper  to 
those  distant  times. 

Christianity — we  express  ourselves  in 
conventional  phrase — now  spread  itself 
with  greater  activity.  Shortly  subse¬ 
quent  to  this  period,  Egbert  united  our 
octarchy,  and  impressed  an  unity  on 
our  national  religion  and  civilization. 
Not  very  distant  was  the  culmination 
of  Alfred’s  natal  star,  himself  the  cynosure 
of  all  moral  worth,  the  auspice  of  all  na¬ 
tional  improvement.  Throughout  these 
realms  his  influence  was  great.  His  scep¬ 
tre  seemed  to  beat  aside  the  heavy  glooms 
which  had  clung  around  himself  and  his 
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people ;  while  he,  advancing  through  the  dome — constructed  a  literature  of  super- 
disparted  passage,  led  the  way,  not  only  natural  machinery  and  magnificent  fancy — 
for  his  own  generation,  but  for  those  most  founding  its  university  in  Yemen  and  its 
future.  We  must  admire  the  strength  of  monarchy  in  Bagdad.  Its  extent  of  rule 
his  moral  principles,  and  the  purity  of  his  may  be  judged — leaving  out  of  our  consid- 
devout  feelings ;  nor  can  we  quell  our  sur-  eration  the  wide  spread  of  this  people  in 
prise  at  the  absence  of  that  contemporary  Spain,  Cordova  with  its  mart,  and  Granada 
superstition  which  might  have  deformed  with  its  Alhambra — when  we  learn  that  it 
his  character,  and  weakened  his  ascendency,  stretched  from  the  confines  of  Ethiopia  to 
He  was  as  a  check  upon  the  extravagance  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  from  Syria  to  Me- 
of  the  Franks.  His  was  not  the  physical  dia,  from  Jewry  to  Mesopotamia,  from  Ara- 
religious  temperament  which  bore  so  many  bia  to  Persia  and  as  far  as  to  Khorassin  and 
impetuously  into  the  career  of  the  Croises  ;  India,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euxine  Sea. 
he  was  too  benevolent  to  have  endured  the  It  was  among  this  people — a  people  to 
merciless  massacres  of  the  Paynim  citizens  be  discriminated  from  the  Moor  or  Mauri- 
and  captives ;  he  would  have  shrunk  from  tanian  of  Africa,  though  generally  passing 
foreign  aggression — far  more  intent  to  cul-  beneath  that  name  during  their  Iberian  his- 
tivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  bless  the  tory,  and  equally  to  be  separated  from  the 
hearths  of  home.  But  though  his  example  Turcomauns  who  drove  them  back  from 
may  have  been  imperfectly  understood,  and  their  oriental  conquests  and  settlements — 
his  spirit  often  been  ungratefully  thwarted,  it  was  among  this  people  that  a  system  arose 
still  he  most  powerfully  assisted  to  promote  which  bears  most  intimately  upon  that  por- 
the  Christianity  of  his  country  and  age,  tion  of  history  which  we  now  regard.  Mo- 
however  unable  to  chasten  its  irregular  hammed  contrived  a  strange  amalgam  of 
sally,  and  irresponsible  for  its  blind  excess,  religions,  created  singular  and  sudden  pow- 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  remonstrance  and  ers  and  resources  to  diffuse  it,  declared 
instruction,  his  prayer  and  pattern,  the  himself  a  prophet  commissioned  by  heaven, 
Saxon  would  have  continued  to  worship  wrote  his  Koran  under  an  affirmed  inspira- 
his  Woden,  and  to  dream  of  an  after-life  tion,  swept  along  with  his  cavalry,  terrible 
at  the  banquet  of  his  Valhala.  The  Runic  and  resistless  as  the  whirlblast  of  the  wil- 
monument  would  have  continued  to  tower,  derness — gave  a  new  computation  to  time, 
and  the  Scald  to  sing.  It  was  under  other  another  faith  to  earth,  and  an  unprecedent- 
influences  that  minds,  dispossessed  of  a  ed  revolution  to  the  destinies  of  mankind, 
fierce  mythology  by  this  most  sainted  king.  He  saw  the  instant,  he  seized  the  occasion, 
turned  again  to  a  corruption  of  Christianity  and  impostor  while  enthusiast,  or  enthusi- 
not  less  fierce,  rushing  forth  like  the  storms  ast  while  impostor,  he  wrought  a  change 
of  their  beloved  north,  and  expending  them-  the  most  decisive  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
selves  in  more  tumultuous  fury.  The  sea-  More  than  a  hundred  millions  of  our  fel- 
kings  no  longer  marshalled  them  ;  they  low-men  even  now  honor  his  mission.  The 
bowed  to  other  leaders,  less  generous  and  Crescent  still  rides  high  in  its  heaven.  He 
noble.  They  risked  the  foreign  grave  upon  was  fortunate  in  the  credulity  of  his  coun- 
a  new  apotheosis,  that  which  awaited  all  trymen.  The  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medi- 
who  fell  in  the  rescue,  and  slept  in  the  na,  which  might  have  demonstrated  his 
mould  of  Palestine  !  *  mortal  infirmity  to  ordinary  minds — such 

From  a  time  very  remote,  an  obscure  as  his  e.xposure  to  danger  and  susceptibility 
people  inhabited  the  south-western  border  of  cowardice — saved  the  reputation  of  his 
of  Egypt.  They  were  of  Arab  origin,  and  credentials,  was  supposed  afresh  to  accredit 
retained  much  of  Arab  dispositions  and  him  by  the  sanction  of  miracles,  and  fixed 
manners.  But  they  soon  excelled  those  the  holy  epoch  of  the  Hegira.  The  Cali- 
rangers  of  the  desert — thrust  forth  them-  phate  which  he  founded,  amidst  varying 
selves  and  their  schemes  to  more  congenial  circumstances  enlarged  its  power,  though 
regions — took  or  built  cities — framed  a  to  the  .scandal  of  its  sanctity  ;  and  was  the 
government  whose  code  was  fitted  for  so-  principal  instrument  of  achieving  for  this 
cial  man,  and  not  the  wandering  horde —  little  Saracenic  tribe  a  national  greatness, 
emulated  a  philosophy  and  imported  a  sci-  a  career  of  victory,  a  majesty  of  empire, 
ence  which  the  predatory  Bedouin  despised  which  the  register  of  our  world  cannot 
— cherished  and  pursued  high  tastes  of  lux-  match.  Coeval  with  the  monarch  of  the 
ury  and  refinement — reared  an  architecture  north  and  west,  Charlemagne — we  behold 
beautiful,  if  fantastic,  with  its  minaret  and  in  the  south  and  east  the  illustrious  Haroun 
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Airascid.  Not  often  were  two  such  poten¬ 
tates  at  the  same  time  on  earth.  They  were 
as  two  suns,  shining  together,  but  in  differ¬ 
ent  hemispheres.  Their  relations  were 
friendly  and  even  courteous.  Between 
them  embassies  and  donatives  were  inter¬ 
changed.  Among  the  presents  which  the 
descendant  and  successor  of  Mohammed 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Christian  Emperor, 
were  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Now  all  this  will  show,  that  though  many 
hidden  principles  were  then  fermenting 
which  terminated  in  the  tremendous  recoil 
of  the  Crusades,  there  was  not  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  the  fell  jealousy  which  afterwards  raged 
into  such  a  conflagration.  And  yet  this 
may  well  excite  our  surprise.  For  Ma- 
hommedanism  was  the  terror  and  scourge 
of  the  Christian  church.  It  had  been  let 
loose  as  for  the  destruction  of  every  outline 
of  her  existence.  Fatally  wide  was  its  suc¬ 
cess.  The  religion  of  the  Messiah  had, 
for  several  of  its  first  ages,  advanced  with 
a  mighty  strength.  It  is  admitted,  that  we 
cannot  always  pursue  its  progress  with  pre¬ 
cision.  There  may  be  something  of  a  fab¬ 
ulous  and  romantic  vagueness  in  the  chron¬ 
icles  which  report  it.  We  think  of  Asia, 
and  follow  the  holy  revolution  to  the  shores 
of  the  Indus.  We  travel  through  Bactria, ! 
and  hail  the  beneficent  conquest  of  the ' 
thousand  cities  which  Ammianus  Marcelli-j 
nus  tells  us  that  it  once  contained.  We 
are  encouraged  to  believe  that  this  day-' 
spring  fell  on  the  farthest  east.  Warlike' 
and  nomadic  peoples  submitted  to  its  pow-j 
er;  barbarous  and  polished  nations  yielded 
to  its  reign.  Nothing  opposed  a  check  ; 
scarcely  offered  an  opposition.  We  cannot 
deny  that,  at  this  contemplated  season, 
Christianity  had  dismally  declined,  and  that 
its  disciples  had  fearfully  lapsed.  In  Ara¬ 
bia,  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  throughout  Asia  Minor,  there  was 
found  but  a  poor  defence  against  the  bold 
inroads  of  Islamism  in  the  Gnosticised 
pseudo-philosophy  which  generally  prevail¬ 
ed.  The  degenerate  Christians  were  not 
so  much  mown  down  by  the  Moslem  sword, 
or  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Moslem  hoof, 
as  absorbed  in  the  pretext  of  Moslem  tol¬ 
eration.  He  who  stood  among  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  and  mourned  them,  might  be  for¬ 
given  a  deeper  grief  than  Marius  felt.  The 
Christian  of  the  time  which  we  suppose, 
might  ask.  Where  is  Hippo,  and  w'here 
slumbers  Augustine’s  dust?  Where  is  the 
choir  of  Cyprian,  and  where  his  martyr’s 
robe?  He  might  be  forgiven,  in  the  rhap¬ 


sody  of  that  mournful  mood,  if  he  bewailed 
the  fate  of  that  infinitely  awful  Name  which 
once  was  wafted  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
coasts  of  Malabar,  but  which  had  now  be¬ 
come  a  waning  glory — only  borne  by  a  few 
Copts  and  Abyssinians  in  Africa,  and  turn¬ 
ed  to  an  execration  in  Europe  itself.  The 
devastation  had  multiplied  in  one  extending 
line ;  and  though  it  may  be  a  lay  of  thought¬ 
less  poetry  to  sing  of  Osmanli,  to  invoke  its 
wild  music  and  to  praise  its  embowered 
grove — that  clang  was  but  the  dirge,  in  that 
garden  was  but  the  sepulchre,  of  a  once 
potent  and  valid  Christianity. 

The  comparative  peace,  or  truce,  which 
existed  between  Christian  and  Mussulman, 
as  to  the  possession  of  Judea,  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  that  possession  was  not  of  prime  po¬ 
litical  importance ;  and,  secondly,  both  par¬ 
ties  were  disposed  to  venerate  all  those 
i  scenes  which  Jesus  had  made  for  ever 
j  memorable  by  the  facts  of  his  life  and 
death.  Not  with  the  same  interpretation 
■  of  those  facts,  not  with  the  same  deference 
'  to  Him  whom  they  concerned,  did  these 
!  different  religionists  tread  the  monumental 
'  soil  and  explore  its  storied  scenery;  to  them 
arose  with  unequal  interest  the  haunts  of 
those  footsteps  which  had  hasteHed  to  the 
relief  of  suffering,  the  instruction  of  igno¬ 
rance,  and  alleviation  of  remorse;  before 
them  lay,  while  varying  associations  hover¬ 
ed  around,  the  precincts  of  the  manger, 
the  baptism,  the  handicraft,  the  agony,  the 
cross,  the  tomb.  But  these  spectators 
agreed  in  the  authenticity  of  the  facts. 
Each  image  was  only  more  or  less  exciting 
and  hallowed.  For  a  time  they  might  have 
travelled  together,  with  forbearance  towards 
each  other.  The  scorn  of  the  present  day, 
grinding  on  the  tongue  of  the  Turk  against 
the  believer  in  Christ,  was  not  then  fully 
matured.  It  is  of  later  origin  and  of  acci¬ 
dental  cause.  Respect  and  generosity  at¬ 
tempered  the  stoutest  conflicts,  which  the 
unbelieving  host  waged  against  their  Chris¬ 
tian  invaders.  These  crusading  wars,  if 
they  engendered  not  the  first  bitterness, 
greatly  exasperated  it;  they  have  furnished 
a  charge  of  persecution  against  Christian 
nations  which  the  Mahommedan  of  the 
Ganges,  and  even  the  pirate  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  is  wont  to  allege,  and  is  known 
hereditarily  to  quote. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  Wcas  it  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  hatred  of  the  Europeans  against  the 
occupants  of  a  country,  so  dear  and  sacred 
to  them,  could  be  so  long  restrained?  The 
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first  Crusade  was  in  the  year  1095.  In 
our  rapid  epitome  of  the  times  preceding 
these  events — the  barest  etching  we  feel  it 
to  be  of  even  their  larger  features — we 
have  but  distantly  approached  this  date. 
The  probability  is,  that  they  would  never 
have  occurred  at  all,  but  for  a  cause  which 
we  must  soon  relate.  The  train  which  is 
well  prepared  and  laboriously  laid,  is  fired 
by  a  casual  spark. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  sort  of  under¬ 
standing,  the  kind  of  armistice,  which  for 
centuries  was  maintained  between  Frank 
and  Saracen,  owed  much  to  the  politeness 
and  gallant  bearing  of  the  latter  race. 
There  was  an  honor,  a  courtesy,  a  gener¬ 
osity  in  them,  as  well  as  martial  fierceness. 
Whatever  was  the  guile  of  the  palace  and 
the  divan,  whatever  were  the  cruel  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  the  monarchical  succession,  this 
people  respected  treaty,  admired  the  brave¬ 
ry  of  a  foe,  knew  when  to  forbear,  and  for¬ 
got  not  to  cherish  many  of  the  gentler  vir¬ 
tues  of  peace.  They  w  ere  not  particularly 
obnoxious  to  them  whom  high  curiosity, 
saintly  vow,  or  expiatory  penance  bore  to 
the  country  which  they  held.  They  used 
their  power  almost  meekly.  They  encour¬ 
aged  and  defended  the  traveller,  and  most 
of  all  the  pilgrim.  They  raised  no  obsta¬ 
cles  ;  they  offered  no  insults.  Had  they 
continued  occupants  and  guardians  of  this 
land,  that  great  dispute  might  never  have 
fallen  headlong  upon  it  which  steeped  its 
plains  in  blood,  and  left  the  bones  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  to  bleach  beneath  its 
winds. 

Another  cause  of  delay — for  the  collision 
was  becoming  more  and  more  imminent; 
the  combatants  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  only  resting  on  their  arms — was  to  be 
discerned  in  the  condition  of  the  Byzantine 
or  Greek  empire.  This  power  was  always 
a  ground  of  alarm  to-  Rome  and  the  west¬ 
ern  states.  It  was  endured  principally  on 
account  of  its  weakness.  It  wielded  but  a 
feeble  sceptre.  So  long  as  it  lasted,  it  was 
a  check  and  safeguard  for  the  Latins 
against  those  eastern  incursions  which  had 
long  threatened  and  harassed  Europe; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  so  engaged 
with  them,  that  it  found  neither  leisure  nor 
resources  to  annoy  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  danger  which  frowned  upon  the  olden 
institutions  and  investments  of  this  side  of 
the  world  was  diverted  by  the  cross-game 
of  Saracen  and  Greek.  The  hour  was 
now  come  for  the  arming  of  the  Christian 
nations  against  the  common  foe.  Their 
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high-way  was  through  the  Thracian  capital 
and  Chersonesus.  It  was  a  formidable  ar¬ 
mament,  however  friendly  its  avowals,  to 
march  on  neutral  or  friendly  ground.  Ill- 
boding  is  such  an  ally,  and  ruinous  such  a 
guest.  When  this  banded  force  did  ap¬ 
pear,  though  for  a  time  the  first  Alexius 
nobly  and  wisely  diverted  it,  it  was  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  tottering  empire  must  speedily 
be  overborne  by  it.  It  was  a  pressure 
which  stronger  denominations  could  not 
have  withstood.  But  it  was,  also,  attacked 
in  front,  and  to  the  teeth.  A  new  power, 
truculent  and  remorseless,  barbarous  and 
brutal,  had  burst  upon  the  scene.  The 
Turcomauns,  long  enlisted  into  the  armies 
of  the  Saracens,  had  now  conquered  their 
masters,  possessed  themselves  of  Palestine; 
and  while  the  Franks  were  pressing  down 
in  their  columns  upon  the  Hellespont,  from 
Taurus  and  Imaus  were  rushing  forth 
these  fearful  strangers,  who  reached  from 
the  opposite  quarter  the  same  direction, 
and  not  in  vain.  They  have  obtained  and 
kept  a  bulwark  which  has  thrust  back  the 
Christian  platform  of  the  west.  There  are 
they  still  intrenched,  strong  in  the  jealousy 
of  others — the  make-weight  in  the  balance 
of  power — holding  the  keys  of  the  most 
magnificent  gates  which  ever  continent 
could  command. 

It  was  the  provocation  of  these  savages — 
their  cruelties  upon  the  pilgrim — the  re¬ 
port  of  these  wrongs  by  the  palmer — which 
filled  Christendom  with  indignation,  and 
roused  its  people  to  a  conflict,  that  stands 
out  from  all  shadow'  of  parallelism — a  wild 
originality — a  terrible  unique. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  as  we  have  noticed,  Christianity  be¬ 
came  all  powerful,  and  civilly  triumphant, 
in  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  In  320, 
his  mother  Helena  and  himself  commenced 
their  attempt  to  fix  the  spots  where  their 
newly  adopted  faith  had  found  its  cradle 
and  reared  its  stage.  That  Empress  en¬ 
joys  the  fame  of  “  the  invention  of  the 
Cross,” — a  not  unhappy  phrase,  leaving 
the  question  at  large  between  the  etymo¬ 
logical  and  conventional  meanings  of  the 
term.  The  land,  whose  memorials  were 
so  touching  and  august,  was  now  visited 
by  natives  of  remote  kingdoms  ;  the  shrine 
arose  wherever  the  Messiah  was  reported 
to  have  worked  some  miracle,  or  borne 
some  indignity ;  while  the  most  costly  tem¬ 
ple-cenotaph  covered  the  grave  in  which 
he  had  been  laid.  The  staff,  the  shoon,  the 
scallop-shell,  may  not  have  indicated  the' 
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religious  traveller  then,  but  his  self-sacri- 

O  ,  '  ^ 

ficing  zeal  and  his  rapt  fancy  were  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  later  ages,  when  royal 
penitents  resorted  thither  for  their  compur¬ 
gation,  and  discrowned  their  heads,  to  be 
covered  with  ashes,  before  the  imagery 
which  associated  with  it  the  pardon  of  their 
crimes. 

After  its  long  and  horrible  siege,  Jeru¬ 
salem  did  not,  perhaps,  continue  any  con¬ 
siderable  period  in  ruins.  Though  there 
had  been  a  great  forsaking  in  the  midst  of 
the  land — though  the  devices  and  entabla¬ 
tures  on  the  arch  of  Titus  show,  that  the 
conquerer  bore  with  him  captives  as  well 
as  spoils — neither  the  metropolis  nor  the 
country  of  Judea  were  depopulated.  The 
Romans,  as  was  their  custom  when  the 
term  of  their  legionary  service  expired,  set¬ 
tled  here.  It  was  for  some  time  called 
iElia.  Its  new  idolatrous  inhabitants  were 
cruelly  intent  upon  an  universal  sacrilege. 
There  was  not  a  scene  sanctified  by  tradi¬ 
tion  but  it  eagerly  sought  to  pollute.  Ju¬ 
lian  afterwards  did  his  utmost  to  extirpate 
each  pious  association  by  sanctuaries  of  his 
philosophy  or  his  mythology,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  dedicated  to  a  strange  compound 
of  both.  He  hoped  to  efface  all  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Christianity,  and  to  discredit  all 
that  could  suggest  the  mission  of  its  Foun¬ 
der,  by  branding  his  followers  as  Galileans. 
But  the  policy  defeated  itself.  He  had  as¬ 
sured  and  certified  every  track  of  their 
Master  by  his  impious  violations.  The 
scornful  title  which  he  gave  the  Christians, 
instead  of  revolting  their  pride,  bound 
them,  so  to  speak,  to  the  very  soil  where 
their  Lord  ^had  been  reviled.  Theirs  be¬ 
came  a  patriot  Christianity.  Their  faith 
was  a  fee  in  that  promised  land.  How 
deeply  and  indignantly  must  minds  so 
framed  and  constituted  have  been  moved, 
when  Calvary  itself  was  desecrated  and 
shamed  by  an  altar  of  paganism,  and  as  the 
seat  of  a  Fair !  Not  that  this  ancient  city 
was  abandoned  because  of  the  abomination 
standing  in  the  holy  place.  The  Christian 
yet  stole  to  the  attested  enclosure  whither 
Jesus  had  ofttimes  resorted,  and  lingered 
among  the  slopes  of  the  recorded  hill  on 
which  he  had  sat  down  and  taught.  So- 
lyma,  always  beautiful  for  situation,  was 
most  beautiful  to  the  Christian  votary.  He 
wandered  amidst  her  ancient  and  patri¬ 
archal  glories,  her  kingly  magnificence, 
her  tribual  state,  her  victorious  strength, 
with  a  transport  of  delight.  But  her  an¬ 
tiquity,  her  eld,  faded  to  him  before  a  more 
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recent  interest.  There  had  passed  over 
her  a  more  subduing  memorial.  All  dear 
to  him,  all  inestimable  to  him,  was  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  aspects  of  her  suburban 
villages  and  adjacent  districts.  Gate  and 
street,  upland  and  dell,  were  holy.  That 
atmosphere  was  holy ; — whose  breath  had 
drawn  it,  and  whose  speech  had  thrilled  it? 
That  ground  was  holy ; — whose  foot  had 
trod  it,  and  whose  form  had  shadowed  it  ? 
That  stream  was  holy ; — whose  lip  had 
tasted  it,  and  whose  sigh  had  mingled  with 
its  murmur?  Holy  was  desert,  garden, 
mount !  Holy  was  court,  tribunal,  pillar  ! 
Holy  was  the  way  to  the  scene  of  that  death 
on  which  this  votary  hung  his  eternal  hope  ! 
Holy  was  the  recess  of  that  sepulchre 
whose  empty  cavern  was  his  boast !  All, 
as  he  gazed  from  the  panorama  of  Zion, 
was  renewed  !  All  filled  him  with  anguish, 
veneration,  joy  !  The  heart  dilated  to  each 
horizon ;  and,  as  the  picture  spread,  a 
solemn  reality  was  stamped  upon  it,  and  it 
became  once  more  a  passing,  living,  scene. 
But  though  it  could  never  be  to  him  a 
strange  land,  he  felt  that  it  was  no  more 
his  own.  He  was  its  outcast.  It  was  no 
longer  his  inheritance.  His  visit,  until 
now  coldly  tolerated,  soon  brought  upon 
him  insult,  violence,  and  exaction.  When, 
however,  the  heathen  lost  his  grasp  of  this 
city,  the  Christian  authorities  of  Rome  en¬ 
couraged  and  protected  the  devotees  which 
it  continued  to  attract  by  its  sublime  curi¬ 
osities.  The  Saracen  then  took  it,  and  did 
not  greatly  abuse  his  power.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  marauding  and  unyielding 
Turk.  This  savage  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  that  frightful  retribution  which  fell 
on  Palestine.  But  this  tribe  had  now  been 
conquered  and  expelled  by  the  Egyptians 
ere  that  retribution  was  inflicted ;  not 
Egyptians  proper,  but  a  branch  of  the  Sara¬ 
cenic  race  colonized  along  the  Nile,  or 
having  made  a  forcible  lodgment  there, 
and  it  was  these  Egypto-Saracens  who  en¬ 
dured  its  brunt  and  fury. 

Into  the  topography  of  these  scenes, 
which  the  faithful  held  sacred,  it  is  no  part 
of  our  plan  to  enter.  Nor  do  we  handle 
the  question  of  the  authenticity  claimed 
for  particular  relics.  The  doubt  which 
might  rest  in  our  minds  would  arise  from 
the  want  of  all  clear  interpretation  between 
the  Hebrew-Christian  natives  of  the  land, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  who  took  up 
their  abode  in  it.  The  former  spoke  a 
Syro-Chaldean ;  Origen  and  Jerome  were 
the  only  ecclesiastics  who  seem  to  have  at- 
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tended  to  the  Semitic  dialects.  Pilgrims, 
of  course,  were  blindly  led,  and  they  un- 
doubtingly  worshipped.  A  more  accurate 
investigalion  and  measurement  have  de¬ 
tected  many  serious  inconsistencies  with 
the  true  map  of  Judea. 

The  ruthless  barbarities  which  the  train, 
and  sometimes  even  the  caravan,  of  these 
visitants  experienced,  could  be  brooked  no 
more.  Sylvester  appealed  to  Christen¬ 
dom;  Hildebrand  hurled  his  denunciations 
at  the  infidel  rapine  of  that  which  Christen¬ 
dom  esteemed  as  its  holiest  place;  and  the 
two  clouds,  long  since  charged,  approached 
each  other,  hanging  on  the  opposite  cliffs 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  ready  to  shock  and 
to  explode. 

Peter  of  Amiens,  a  hermit  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  tonsure  and  girdle  after  a  trial  of 
gay  and  military  life,  undertook  the  accus¬ 
tomed  migration,  and  returned  with  eloquent 
resentments  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed  and  endured.  He  has  been  called  un¬ 
cultivated,  and  his  declamation  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  rude.  But  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  scholar,  the  statesman,  the  powerful 
rhetorician ;  nor  does  history  warrant  any 
suspicion  of  his  motives.  Having  preached 
to  the  nations  through  whose  countries  his 
homeward  journey  stretched,  not  trusting  to 
popular  impression,  he  laid  his  scheme  be¬ 
fore  Urban.  It  concurred  with  the  Pontiff’s 
policy  and  temper.  The  congress  of  Pla¬ 
centia  was  greatly  exceeded  by  the  numbers 
of  every  rank  who  flocked  to  Clermont. 
These  have  been  called  Councils,  but  most 
improperly.  The  harangue  of  the  Pope  was 
sufficiently  fiery.  It  contained  the  two  most 
powerful  incentives  to  any  course  of  action 
— the  certainty  of  absolution,  if  the  warrior 
lived,  and  if  he  fell,  the  equal  certainty  of 
the  honors  of  martyrdom.  The  red-cross 
was  eagerly  coveted  and  importuned  ;  the 
.  myriads  rent  the  air  wdth  cries  of  joy  and  of 
revenge;  and  before  plan  and  campaign 
could  be  prepared,  a  premature  movement 
was  made,  which  we  may  blush  for  our  nature 
to  recite.  A  rabble  rout,  a  wretched  foray, 
caring  for  nothing  but  pillage  and  slaughter, 
violating  neutrality,  abusing  alliance,  not 
heeding  their  avowed  purpose,  but  warring 
with  all  the* claims  of  sex  and  laws  of  hospi¬ 
tality,  flew  upon  the  tempting  spoil,  scarce¬ 
ly  any  surviving  to  see  the  Holy  Land,  but 
perishing  in  righteous  sufferings  among  the 
passes  of  Hungary  and  the  swamps  of  Bul¬ 
garia.  Though  we  have  spoken  of  this 
movement  as  one,  it  truly  consisted  of  four, 
we  may  not  call  them  expeditions,  but  dis¬ 


organized  and  lawless  swarms.  Three  of 
the  leaders  are  known,  if  the  prime  incen¬ 
diary  can  be  reckoned  one  ;  of  the  last  and 
largest  concourse  there  is  no  recorded  chief. 
We  may  well  wonder  that  the  southernmost 
nations  did  not  destroy  at  a  blow,  and  by  a 
common  consent,  this  fell  brood  of  monsters, 
and  barricade  themselves  against  all  similar 
irruptions.  But  foreign  aid  is  always  danger¬ 
ous  ;  its  succour  is  invasion. 

We  must,  however,  expect  to  behold  in 
the  opening  scene  of  the  first  great  and  legi¬ 
timate  crusade,  a  high  and  devout  consis¬ 
tency.  The  champions  were  of  different 
characters,  of  different  moulds  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  of  different  subordinate  motives,  but 
all  were  doubtless  sincere  in  their  enter¬ 
prise.  Godfrey  lives  in  his  history,  not  un¬ 
stained  with  crimes,  but  crimes  growing  out 
of  his  deep  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  al¬ 
lying  themselves  to  a  superstition  which 
poisoned  his  generosity,  and  infuriated  his 
judgment.  He  needed  not  the  blazonry  nor 
embalmment  of  poetry  ;  his  frankness,  his 
disinterestedness,  his  valor,  his  piety,  would 
have  preserved  his  fame,  though  Tasso  had 
never  sung.  He  found  wisdom  and  courage 
in  his  fellow  commanders,  though  all  were 
inferior  to  him,  and  though  he  was  hailed 
generalissimo  by  all.  Indeed,  were  we  to 
think  of  the  Crusades  as  of  one  protracted 
war,  and  to  abbreviate  their  centuries  into 
the  Trojan  decade,  and  to  synchronize  their 
succession  of  warriors  like  the  Grecian  coun¬ 
cil,  we  might  find  a  not  very  fanciful  re¬ 
semblance.  Godfrey  is  the  Agamemnon,  as 
royal,  but  not  so  selfish  ;  Vermandois  is  sage 
and  eloquent  .as  Nestor;  Tancred  is  fierce 
and  tender  as  Pelides;  Robert  of  Flanders 
is  rash  and  injudicious  as  Diomede  ;  Rich¬ 
ard  is  brave  and  gigantic  as  Telamon ;  Ray¬ 
mond  is  grey  and  impetuous  as  Idorneneus ; 
Bohemond  is  wary  and  persevering  as 
Ulysses.  That  ancient  league  seems  to 
have  given  some  direction  and  fire  to  this. 
A  few  of  the  compeers  of  Godfrey  were 
chevaliers  without  fear  and  reproach.  And 
now  in  this  host  may  be  seen  the  character¬ 
istics  of  that  chivalry,  which  was  first  only 
a  particular  service,  but  which  soon  became 
the  association  of  the  Norman  name,  and 
was  not  unknown  to  Saracenic  achievement. 
Both  these  tribes  had,  at  different  periods, 
entered  this  quarter  of  the  globe  from  Asia, 
like  the  drifts  of  Aarious  currents;  and  both 
may  have  possessed  something  common  in 
their  origin.  Their  bearing  was  not  unlike. 
They  were  nearly  equal  in  equestrian  exer¬ 
cises,  the  condition  and  first  meaning  of* 
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chivalry.  The  Norman,  or  Norseman,  had 
embraced  Christianity ;  the  Saracen  had 
received  Mahommedanism.  Each  had  put 
away  idolatry.  On  them  was  superinduced 
an  air  of  refinement  and  a  habit  of  courtesy, 
mollifying  the  severities  of  war.  Kings  were 
known  to  prefer  the  knightly  crest  and 
pledge  to  royal  coronet  and  oath.  Chivalry 
might  well  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  re¬ 
ligion,  for  religion  sacramented  its  profes¬ 
sion.  The  candidate  offered  up  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  altar.  His  accoutrements  were 
spread  upon  it,  and  his  banner  was  unfurled 
over  it.  He  approached  it  from  the  bath  as 
from  a  baptism.  Sponsors  appeared  for  his 
fidelity.  Sacrifice  followed  lustration.  His 
whole  life,  his  every  munition,  was  from 
that  hour  votive.  And  surely  none  can 
think  of  those  files  of  horsemen  who  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  Eremite  and  the  Hier¬ 
arch,  without  a  dazzled  mind.  The  tens  of 
thousands,  starred  all  over  with  the  cross, 
covered  with  morion  and  helmet,  glittering 
with  breastplate  and  greave ;  their  spears 
like  a  moving  wood  ;  their  targes  like  a 
golden  sea;  their  standards  like  a  canopy¬ 
ing  rainbow ;  mounted  on  barbed  and  ca¬ 
parisoned  steeds;  the  oriflarnme  unfurled 
and  streaming  out  from  all  its  folds ;  tlie 
cry  of  Saint  Dennis  on  every  tongue ;  the 
anointing  and  benison,  and  shrill  of  the 
Church  ;  the  equipage  of  gorgeous  tent  and 
pavilion  ;  the  line  of  pursuivants  and  heralds, 
of  sumpters  and  armorers ;  the  acclaim  of 
the  multitude  on  their  departure;  the  first 
clarion-peal  which  put  the  confederate 
masses  in  advance ;  the  sudden  burst  of  all 
their  music ;  the  deep  and  measured  tread 
of  the  deploying  squadrons ;  the  complement 
in  march — form  a  spectacle,  constitute  a 
scene,  which  can  neither  find  precedent,  nor 
look  for  imitation.  All  was  now  serious. 
The  tilt-yard  was  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
battle-field.  The  tournament  with  its  lists, 
its  pennons,  its  charges,  with  its  smiles  of 
the  fair,  and  with  its  songs  of  the  trouba¬ 
dour,  was  now  to  be  turned  into  real  conflict. 
The  cavalcade  went  not  forth,  as  often  it 
had  done,  for  woodcraft,  but  for  sterner 
tasks.  It  was  no  longer  the  holyday  en¬ 
counter  of  falconry  and  chase.  There  proud¬ 
ly  stood  the  Paladin  with  his  war-clad  follow¬ 
ers  ;  and  the  Prelate  was  ill  restrained  from 
rushing  to  the  fray.  Yeoman  and  serf  stood 
together.  All  state  and  pomp  was  mingled 
into  the  constellation.  Baldric,  crosier,  dia¬ 
dem,  vied  in  their  glories.  The  dame  bent 
over  her  soldier,  and  her  deep-drawn  tears 
fell  upon  his  plume.  The  sword  was  not 
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waved  for  pastime  and  salute,  but  bared  for 
mortal  strife.  What  youth,  high  and  noble, 
gave  itself  to  this  sacrifice  !  What  dint  and 
flower  of  courage  were  laid  upon  it !  Treas¬ 
ure,  kindred,  patriotism,  love,  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  its  flame  !  And  even  while  woman 
wept,  she  did  not  dissuade.  She  committed 
the  pledge  of  scarf,  or  veil,  or  glove,  to  her 
suitor,  and  held  her  troth  on  the  condition 
of  its  defence  and  restoration.  When  reli¬ 
gion  had  little  concern  with  the  exaction, 
the  heroine  was  not  unwilling  to  demand  it 
as  the  proof  of  fealty  to  her  charms.  She 
required,  beyond  the  dow'er  of  castle  and 
broad  lands,  the  token  of  his  visit  to  those 
distant  shores,  and  the  ordeal  of  his  darings 
there.  Yet  were  these  motives  and  engage¬ 
ments  rather  incidental  and  subordinate ; 
soldiership  and  religion  were  the  assigned 
and  ascendant  aims — the  laurel  of  victory, 
or  the  palm  of  martyrdom  ! 

The  number  of  the  Crusades  is  generally 
computed  to  be  eight ;  there  were,  how¬ 
ever,  other  attempts  and  feints  which  this 
number  does  not  include.  This  is  an  un¬ 
paralleled  war.  We  read  of  the  Messenian 
w  ars  ;  the  first  continuing  nineteen  years, 
the  second  fourteen,  the  third  ten  ;  and 
these  are  found  in  different  periods  of  278 
years.  Fifty-eight  years  divided  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  from  the  second,  or  seventy- 
seven  occurred  from  the  close  of  the  first  to 
the  commencement  of  the  second.  Between 
the  second  and  the  third  there  elapsed  200 
years.  These  wars  were,  therefore,  detatched 
and  isolated.  GenerAtions  passed  without 
knowledge  or  endurance  of  them.  But  the 
Crusades  fill  up  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
not  without  break,  it  is  admitted,  not  by 
constantly  renewed  armaments,  it  is  freely 
allowed — but  with  an  interest  of  public 
sympathy  which  never  slumbered — with  a 
resolve  to  follow  up  victory  or  to  repair  dis¬ 
aster  which  nothing  depressed — and  with 
reinforcements,  sieges,  and  series  of  opera¬ 
tions  which  never  swerved  all  this  period 
from  the  first  design.  They  were  often  de¬ 
sultory,  but  in  their  faintness  they  always 
retained  a  principle  of  reanimation. 

Into  the  minor  questions  of  the  Crusades, 
their  successes  and  reverses,  we  do  not  en¬ 
ter.  Ours  is  not  the  ambition  of  the  his¬ 
torian.  The  first  expedition  would  suffice 
to  occupy  us,  did  we  attempt  the  narrative. 
It  would  prefer  a  claim  above  all  the  rest. 
It  presents  more  redeeming  features.  The 
fire  which  excited  it  kindled  for  itself  purer 
elements.  There  is  to  be  traced  through  all 
its  stages,  especially  the  more  early,  less  of 
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mixed  and  foreign  motives.  Ambition,  cn- 
])idity,  cruelty,  were  not  the  master-springs. 

These  passions,  though  coiled  up  in  the 
hidden  heart,  had  not  yet  been  warmed  into 
activity.  A  fine  enthusiasm  undoubtedly 
prevailed.  No  sacrifice,  no  hazard,  was  re¬ 
fused.  To  deliver  the  land,  dearer  toth.em 
than  all  the  earth,  from  spoliation  and  sac¬ 
rilege,  was  not  a  lying  manifesto  or  a  spe¬ 
cious  pretence.  Still,  what  monstrous  self- 
deception  blinded  them  !  AV’ hat  extremes  of 
sensibility  and  malignity,  were  exemplified 
in  their  conduct  from  moment  to  moment ! 

As  they  marched  (rom  Tortosa,  having  cap¬ 
tured  Nice  and  Antioch,  they  came  in  sight 
of  Jerusalem.  The  principal  Christian  tes- 
tivals,  as  they  are  called,  had  been  kept  by 
them  at  Tripoli  and  Cesarea.  They  were 
profoundly  affected  by  these  rites,  and  cele¬ 
brated  them  with  a  regard  to  the  long-en¬ 
vied  instant  when  the  holy  city  should  burst 
upon  them.  They  had  now  caught  the  view. 

It  rose  before  them.  'Fhey  went  the  circuit 
of  its  walls  in  solemn  procession,  chanting 
hymns  and  litanies,  as  soon  astheir  first  ecsta¬ 
sy  of  joy,  marked  hy  extravagant  gestures  and 
overflowing  tears,  could  be  overcome.  They 
then  invested  and  beleaguered  it.  During  this 
delay  of  entering  it  every  feud  was  appeaseil, 
every  jealousy  was  abandoned,  every  vice 
was  restrained.  After  a  few  days  it  fed  into 
their  power,  its  walls  being  breached  hy 
their  moving  towers  and  battenng-Nams. 

They  entered  it,  not  as  penitents,  net  as 
priests,  not  as  pilgrims — fiends  could  not 
have  been  more  unsparingly,  indiscriminate¬ 
ly,  cruel.  The  inhabitants  fled  hut  to  be 
slaughtered  by  the  insatiable  swords  on 
which  they  were  precipitated.  Mosque  and 
synagogue  were  razed  to  the  ground.  It 
was  one  massacre  Torrents  of  blood  liter¬ 
ally  rolled  dow.u  the  streets.  1  he  piibjic 
avenues  were  choked  by  the  slain.  1  he 
con(|uerers  asserted  themselves  to  be  the 
ministers  of  the  divine  vengeance,  and  they 
greedily  executed  it.  Then,  strange  as  it 
must  appear,  devotion  took  possession  of 
their  minds,  and  they  were  lost  in  rapture  ! 

They  wept  and  groaned  before  every  object 
which  recalled  the  meek  and  compassionate 
Saviour’s  suffering  and  death  !  They  doffed 
their  mail,  put  on  the  dress  of  penance,  and 
washed  their  bloody  hands  with  their  con¬ 
trite  tears  !  They  had  compassed  sea  and 
land,  combated  disease  and  famine,  van¬ 
quished  pestilence  and  storm ;  and  they 
were  rewarded  for  all  their  chances  of  flood 
and  field  by  this  accomplishment  of  their 
enterprise,  and  this  confirmation  of  their 
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faith  !  “  Cursed  lx*  their  t.nger,  for  it  was 

fierce;  ami  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel  !” 
They  little  knew  the  calamities  which  hung 
over  them,  and  little  leresaw  he.w  short 
would  he  the  tenure  of  their  hard-earned 
prize!  Jerusalem  was  soon  to  be  trodden 
down  again,  and  the  Mausoleum  which 
they  had  reared  with  a  new  beauty  and 
adiTned  with  a  lavish  magnificence,  was  to 
he  defiled  or  to  be  leased,  as  cajirice  or  ra¬ 
pacity  might  dictate,  bv  infidel  barbarians. 

We  all  km.w  that  the  Crusades  ended  in 
discomfiture  and  disgrace ;  that  on  the  death 
of  the  cam  iiized  lAUiis,  they  were  never  tor- 
mally  renew  ed.  Death  and  destruction  could 
alone  coimt  the  victims  which  had  perished 
in  them.  Pecuniary  co.st  is  as  nothing  by 
the  side  of  that  dread  item.  Money  may  flow 
back  to  the  channels  whence  it  was  with¬ 
drawn  :  the  sum  of  wasted  life  cannot  be 
refunded. 

Hut  not  thus  did  the  memory  or  influence 
of  these  most  singular  events  pass  away. 
Thev  fell  not  to  the  ground.  They  were  not 
lost  as  the  rain-drop  in  the  sea.  They  van- 
bhed  not  as  the  shooting  star.  On  almost 
every  interest  of  man  they  have  indented 
their  liistory.  The  gallantry  of  far  later 
conflicts  on  the  strand  of  Acre  is  forgotten 
in  the  feats  of  Cceur-de-Lion  in  this  cause. 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Malta,  are  still  most  famed 
for  the  military  orders  \»  hich  arose  out  of  it, 
and  which  have  left  in  those  islands  the 
trophies  and  insignia  of  their  renown. 
Zante  still  sends  forth  its  Cape  Klarenza, 
which,  remembered  by  the  vovagers  to 
Syria  as  their  steering-point,  has,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  given  a 
ducal  title  to  our  royal  family.  The  story 
is  told  by  the  crcss-hilted  sword  and  the  re¬ 
cumbent  figures  of  cur  monumental  effigies. 
The  signs  of  our  common  hostel ries  still 
show  the  formidable  heads  of  Saracen  and 
Turk.  Where  many  a  woodland  glade 
ojiens  into  its  vistas,  where  many  a  noble 
hall  yet  stands,  where  many  an  ancient 
lineage  gives  name  and  title,  are  we  re¬ 
minded  of  the  Templar,  his  cmnobitic  house, 
and  judicial  preceptory.  The  cross  nailed 
on  the  humble  tenement  in  some  of  our 
towns,  proclaims  the  exemption  from  soc- 
cage  which  those  imperious  knights  de¬ 
manded  for  themselves  and  their  attendants. 
The  very  corruption  of  some  words  proves 
how  radicated  were  the  institutions  which 
this  warfare  raised  and  shaped. 

It  is  with  the  philosophy  of  this  history 
that  we  have  mainly  to  do.  Failure  would 
argue  nothing  against  the  importance  or  the 
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right  of  those  deeds,  though  it  miglit  estab-  timent  and  curiosity,  who  preferred  a  simple 
lish  their  imprudence.  Mor  will  the  most  faith,  without  imaginative  instigations ;  who 
avorable  results  adequately  demonstrate  would  not  “  seek  in  Golgotha  Him  dead  who 
hat  these  undertakings  were  just.  It  does  dwells  in  heaven.”  And  it  may  be  urged  very 
not  follow  that  men  had  any  valid  authority  properly  in  this  place,  that  the  “  gc7iiits  loci” 
thus  to  act,  because  a  Divine  Providence  obtains  no  sanction  from  the  Christian  wri- 
had  educed  certain  benefits  from  ihe  occur-  tings.  Where  is  allusion  made  to  the  vestiges 
rences  themselves.  A  true  philosophy  of  our  Saviour’s  earthly  course  ?  Whereto 
searches  into  what  is  far-lying  beneath  the  the  local  habitation  of  the  days  of  II is  flesh  ? 
surface,  and  resolves  the  knot,  when  it  is  When  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  why  have 
most  perplexed.  It  discerns  between  what  we  not  the  narrative  of  his  impassioned 
has  followed  without  any  reference  to  a  par-  visits  to  every  note  and  sign  of  his  cruc‘- 
ticular  cause,  and  what  can  be  proved  to  fied  Lord  ?  Why  does  not  John  haunt  the 
stand  in  a  strict  relation  to  it.  We  will  guest-chamber,  where  he  leaned  on  the 
take  the  torch  of  such  a  philosophy  in  ex-  bosom  of  Jesus  ?  and  why  does  not  Mary 
amining  the  Crusades,  while  looking  into  spend  night  and  day  at  her  Offspring’s  grave  ? 
their  real  incentives  and  into  their  proper  They  walked  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight, 
consequences.  We  can,  nevertheless,  understand,  that  this 

It  is  very  common  to  our  nature — a  deep-  is  too  sober  reasoning  and  too  spiritual  reli- 
seated  passion — to  feel  interest  in  the  fields  gion  for  the  nmltitude.  When,  therefore, 
of  great  events.  We  cannot  generally  act  the  natural  susceptibility  passed  into  the 
a  part  in  these  events,  nor  he  even  witnesses  supposed  duty,  was  ranked  among  the  high- 
of  them  ;  but  in  an  age  remote  from  them,  est  religious  virtues — when  a  monastic  re- 
we  peruse  their  record,  and  are  happy  if  it  treat  in  Palestine,  or  a  dangerous  journey  to 
be  our  privilege  to  mark  their  theatre.  Who  it,  were  deemed  circumstances  of  the  most 
could  survey  the  coast  of  balamis,  or  tread  exalted  privilege  and  piety — we  need  not  be 
the  defiles  of  Thermopylae,  wrthouteuiotionL  surprised,  that  whatever  tainted  this  country 
Is  the  sound  of  the  surge  beating  upui  the' with  infidelity,  or  fenced  it  with  persecu- 
one,  or  of  the  wind  rushing  through  ‘fie  linn,  was  as  an  abhorrence  and  an  outrage  to 
other,  the  sound  of  every  indifferent  wave  Christendom.  To  avenge  it  of  its  tyrants, 
and  blast?  Is  it  not  the  anthem  of  freedoni  ?  i  and  to  open  it  for  its  votaries,  was,  doubt- 
Are  not  the  voices  of  1  hemistocles  andiltss,  a  fust  cause  of  the  Crusades. 

Leonidas  reverberating  there  ?  Is  there  a  the  history  of  Greece,  somewhat  of  a 
Briton  whose  bosom  does  not  swell  as  he  couiuerpart  may  be  discovered.  The  Sa- 
treads  the  turf  of  Runnymede  ?  And  can  we  cred  \V  ar  cotitinued  about  a  hundred  years, 
wonder,  that  the  first  Christians  should  feel  Its  origin  was  this  :  The  Phocians,  by 
theexcitement  which  the  Holy  Land  cannot  ploughing  i^p  a  fiold  near  Delphi,  and’part 
fail  to  raise  in  our,  perhaps,  staider,  colder  of  its  domain,  exasperated  all  the  neighbor- 
spirits  ?  They  frequented  the  terraces  of  the  ing  States.  The  loud  cry  of  indignation 
city  of  David,  that  erst  were  swept  by  the  carried  the  case  before  the  Amphictyonic 
mantle  of  prophets  and  the  train  of  kings.  Council.  The  authors  of  this  profane  tres- 
They,  with  still  more  fervid  devotion,  ex-  pass  were  punished  by  a  heavy  mulct, 
plored  the  region  as  the  consecrated  foun-  They  resisted  the  imp()silion  and  declared 
dation  of  human  redemption.  But  most  was  their  independence.  They  skzed  the  tem- 
their  veneration  affected,  when  they  traced,  pie  of  the  Oracle,  and  asserted  their  right 
or  thought  that  they  traced,  the  w'ay  to  the  of  possession.  The  appeal  was  to  arms, 
cross,  and  could  bend  where  the  Messiah’s  In  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  the  Crusades 
blood  had  flowed  and  crimsoned  the  sacred  were  anticipated.  Torture  and  butchery 
hill,  and  the  way  to  the  tomb,  where  the  ex-  w  ere  dealt  on  all.  The  motive  was  simi- 
animate  body  found  cerement  and  burial. —  lar.  Delphi,  like  Palestine,  had  been  in- 
There  were  Christians  who,  from  an  early  suited  and  violated.  The  Tutelary  must 
period,  yielded  to  the  holy  attachment  of  be  vindicated  on  his  despoilers,  as  the  Mes- 
the  spot.  Others  from  distant  countries  siah  was  to  be  resented  on  them  who  defiled 
came,  and  fed  both  their  grief  and  joy  the  ground  which  was  deemed  peculiarly 
among  these  stirring  recollections.  It  is  not  his  own.  The  shrine  of  that  steep  was 
to  be  denied,  that  some  were  to  be  found  shut  against  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
who  predicted  a  departure  and  estrangement  kindle  its  altar,  and  seek  its  response.  The 
in  all  this  from  the  true  Christianity  ;  who,  hallow'ed  haunts  of  the  Crucifixion  were 
inhabitants  themselves,  restrained  their  sen-  barred  against  those  who  repaired  to  them 
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for  the  revival  of  their  devotion,  and  the] 
solace  of  their  grief.  The  former  wari 
niiglit  have  been  called  the  Apolloniad.  It  j 
was  for  rescue  and  for  safeguard,  the  ex-! 
cuses  of  our  Holy  Wars.  Early  was  Chris- 1 
tianity  made  a  civil  and  a  military  thing.  1 
Early  arose  those  vain  fables  of  Christian  | 
championship,  which  gave  patrons  to  the! 
nations.  The  recourse  to  violence  was  not  j 
challenged.  The  Crusades  were,  therefore,  ( 
readily  approved.  A  difference  may  be  stated ' 
ill  the  enterprises  we  have  named.  There  I 
was  a  division  of  opinion  in  Greece  ;  and  va- ' 
rious  States  took  opposite  sides,  until  Philip  i 
decided  the  controversy  :  there  was  a  com¬ 
mon  consenttothe  recapture  and  deliverance 
of  Jerusalem  throughout  Christian  Europe. 

We  cannot  be  just  to  the  leaders  of  these 
expeditions,  if  we  forget  altogether  the 
spirit  of  their  times,  or  if  we  judge  of  them 
by  our  clearer  principles.  We  must  place 
ourselves  in  their  age  and  condition.  We 
must  look  through  the  medium  of  the  elev¬ 
enth  century,  and  not  of  the  nineteenth. 
What  Bernard  preached — what  Barbarossa 
signalized — what  Dante,  who  lived  before 
the  last  Crusade,  and  Petrarch,  who  lived  a  i 
little  after,  occasionally  wrought  into  song,  j 
whether  their  sterner  stanza  or  softer  lay —  ; 
what  all  statesmen  concurred  to  adopt,  and  ! 
all  ecclesiastics  to  inculcate — cannot  but  i 
have  found  some  recommendations.  We  I 
have  no  right  to  treat  the  pretence  of  all ! 
their  ardor  as  hypocrisy,  though  their  Ian-  i 
guage  on  our  lips  would  more  than  savor* 
of  it.  When  they  spoke  of  the  wrongs  of, 
Christ,  they  meant  what  they  said,  and  felt; 
it.  When  they  hastened  to  his  vindication,  j 
it  was  with  a  burning  sense  of  the  injustice! 
done  to  him.  Ah  !  happy  had  it  been,  if 
they  would  but  have  asked,  whether  he  was 
not  wounded  rather  in  the  house  of  his 
friends?  Neither  does  a  grasping,  aggran¬ 
dizing  ambition  seem  *  to  have  actuated  i 
them.  We  read  in  their  future  career  of  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  which  Godfrey  was 
not  spared  a  year  to  fill :  of  the  sovereign¬ 
ties  of  Antioch, 'I’ripoli,  and  Edessa.  Bull 
these  were  splendid  chances ;  on  them  I 
none  could  count ;  and  they  were  pageants  I 
which  ill-disguised  an  insecure  and  undi-  j 
gested  dominion.  Least  of  all,  did  covet-  j 
ousness  animate  their  proceedings.  They 
had  bartered  away  fief  and  seignory  to ' 
equip  their  adherents  for  this  war.  They  j 
were  crushed  by  the  most  corroding  usu¬ 
ries  on  their  estates.  The  foe  was  not 
wealthy.  The  land  they  sought  was  not  of 
gold.  They  went  not  to  sack,  but  to  enrich 


it.  They  generally  returned  thriftless  and 
beggared.  Their  mansions  were  held  by 
new  tenants,  and  they  would  have  been 
strangers  in  their  own  halls.  From  all  that 
is  sordid  they  may  be,  for  the  most  part, 
righteously  absolved.  The  Saracenic 
splendor  of  which  we  read  was  not  solid  or 
available  treasure ;  and  even  the  precious 
metals  and  gems  when  found,  were  often 
delivered  up  to  adorn  their  new-raised 
shrines.  Temptations  which  had  no  inffu- 
ence  in  a  first  design,  and  amidst  a  sudden 
inspiration,  may  acquire  a  subsequent  force, 
ami  corrupt  even  those  who  were  hitherto 
proof  against  their  allurement. 

I  But  it  would  be  to  ffatter  those  who  bore 
I  the  control  of  these  transactions,  to  sup- 
I  pose  the  generousness  of  every  motive. 
This  does  not  belong  to  man.  This  could 
\  not  direct  the  senator  and  the  jurisconsult. 

I  Policy  and  prudence,  tas  well  as  justice,  are 
I  their  lodestars.  They  were  bound  to  make 
I  advantageous  use  and  application  of  any 
advantage  which  such  great  movements 
!  could  suggest.  They  lessened  evils  by 
j  this  energy,  and  this  precaution.  It  was 
their  duty  to  wield  the  elements  of  popular 
commotion,  and  to  turn  the  direct  dangers 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  commonwealth. 
And  the  statesmen  of  those  times,  who  had 
any  regard  for  the  European  family — any 
reverence  for  the  Christian  cause — must 
have  often  glanced  an  anxious  eye  toward 
the  Eastern  world.  The  Propontis,  crown¬ 
ed  with  Constantinople,  was  an  insufficient 
defence  against  these  barbarous  hordes. 
Greece  was  supposed  not  only  inefficient, 
but  half-hearted  and  sluggard.  The  poet 
could  only  represent  a  general  impression 
against  that  sinking  empire. 

“  O  vprgogna,  o  misfatto,  Iior  non  havesti 

Tu  (irecia  quello  gaerre  le  vicine ! 

K  pur  quasi  a  spettacolo  sedesti, 

Lenta  aspettando,  de’  grand’  atti’  il  fine. 

Ilor  se  tn  so’  vil  serva  e  il  luo  servaggio 

(Non  ti  lagnar)  giustitia,  e  non  obtraggio,” 
q'Asso  s  La  (Jcmsalcrinne  Liberuta^  ILL 

On  the  opposite  shores  were  drawn  up 
no  common  adversaries.  Their  numbers 
seemed  interminable.  They  had  succeed¬ 
ed  each  other,  and  none  knew  what  masses 
were  intrenched  behind.  Wave  rolled  af¬ 
ter  wave,  and  each  issued  from  a  boundless 
sea.  What  could  stem  the  inundation? 
Was  it  not  better  to  pitch  the  battle-field  in 
Syria,  than  in  France  ?  Was  this  a  ground¬ 
less  fear?  What  was  the  then  condition  of 
Spain  ?  The  Moor  was  there.  Three  cen¬ 
turies  had,  it  is  true,  expired  since  Gasco- 
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ny  had  groaned  beneatli  the  Moslem  yoke;!  variously  stated.  Whatever  its  crime.s,  its 
but  that  galling  oppression  was  not  forgot- 1  punishment  was  flagrantly  unjust.  Pliilij) 
ten.  The  lias  inmbt  be  emblazoned  with ;  the  Fair  thirsted  for  its  wealth:  the  court 


religion  ;  but  it  may  be,  that  the  politician  I 
placed  it  for  another  purpose  in  the  warrior’s  | 
iiand.  Europe  was  torn  irom  its  founda- ! 
tions;  yet  some  aflirm,  that  it  was  thusdis-1 
rupted  only  to  build  up  a  rampart  against, 
these  threatening  positions  of  its  foes.  j 
A  farther  civil  inducement,  the  craft  of 
cabinets,  may  be  suspected  in  the  further- j 
ance  of  these  military  plans.  The  diver-  ■ 
sion  of  the  popular  mind  from  domestic ' 
government  to  distant  operations,  has  al- j 
ways  been  felt  an  admirable  expedient  by 
tyrants.  What  project  could  better  blind  | 
the  awerrieved  at  home  than  this  vision  ofi 

Oo 

distant  conquest?  Suspicion,  inquiry,  dis-j 
content,  conspiracy — flaws  in  royal  gene-  } 
alogy — malversations  of  public  revenue — 1 
would  it  tend  to  allay  or  to  conceal.  The  1 
quarrels  which  divide  the  inhabitants  ofi 
the  same  country  into  contending  parties, ! 
are  of  all  wars  the  most  disastrous.  As  a  | 
business  of  obvious  government,  the  in- 1 
ward  strife  must  be  immediately  ended ;  i 
and  few  ministers  of  state  tVould  scruple  to 
remove  its  scene,  by  lighting  up  the  flames 
on  a  foreign  shore.  So  were  these  foreign 
dangers  turned  aside,  and  those  nearer  at 
hand  were  prevented.  Nor  were  other  mo¬ 
tives  wanting,  it  may  be,  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  that  day.  'I'lie  feudal  system  was 
general.  Under  a  monarch  there  were  di¬ 
vers  petty  kings.  4'liese  chiefs  greatly  ri¬ 
valled  and  restrained  him.  They  lived  on 
the  plunder  which  they  wrung  from  the 
people.  That  monarch  might  see  in  this 
warfare  the  opportunity  of  ridding  himself 
of  these  proud  castellans,  and  what  w’as  left 
to  him  in  paw  n,  was  seldom  siiftcred  to  be 
redeemed.  A  new’  scale  and  kind  of  ho¬ 
nors  was  also  generated  by  tliese  expedi¬ 
tions,  which  suited  well  the  dispositions 
and  the  means  of  royal  gratitude.  Cheap 
decorations  were  the  counters  paid  in  lieu 
of  territory,  villainage,  and  broad  coins. 
Though  the  Holy  Wars  were  not  the  basis 
of  knighthood,  they  gave  it  some  of  its 
most  gaudy  accessories.  This  institute 
soon  became  widely  diffused.  Like  the 
phantom-armor  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto, 
the  plumed  helmet,  the  mailed  hand  were 
universally  present.  The  Teutonic  broth¬ 
ers,  those  of  St.  Lazarus,  the  Hospitallers 
of  St.  John,  the  Red  Crosses  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  filled  the  nations  with  their  heraldry. 
This  last  order  was  at  length  suppressed. 
The  reasons  for  its  persecution  have  been 


of  Rome  was  no  unwillincp  accuser  and  be- 
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trayer  of  a  chapter  of  warriors,  a  college 
of  soldiers,  who  constantly  interfered  with 
its  prerogative  and  avowed  independence  of 
its  rule.  Besides,  their  work  being  done, 
they  were  of  none  other  use.  This  is  com¬ 
mon  requital.  With  wages,  or  denied 
them,  the  drudge  of  iniquity  is  discharged 
contemptuously,  if  not  unjustly.  ’I’be 
Beauseant,  which  had  streamed  the  meteor 
of  battle,  whose  shadow’ nations  had  cringed 
to  share,  was  now’  struck  down  by  an  iron 
despotism,  and  was  for  ever  to  be  trodden 
under  foot.  As  statesmen  o\ertook  and 
guided  these  momentous  events,  so  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  power  was  not  indifferent  to 
their  character  nor  inactive  to  their  pro¬ 
gress.  It,  perhaps,  yielded  at  the  first  to  a 
delirium  it  could  not  resist.  There  were 
abuses  in  itself  from  which  it  would  desire 
any  searching  curiosity  to  be  withdrawn. 
Tlie  conventual  life  was  growing  incon- 
veniently  general,  and  this  was  a  means  fer 
dispersing  it.  Hot  spirits  were  drafted  off' 
to  w  ilds  and  seas  in  w  hich,  if  they  did  not 
jierish,  they  could  do  no  harm.  Though 
the  exchequer  in  other  countries  was  empti¬ 
ed  by  these  expeditions,  the  holy  cofl'ers  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  a  bountiful  supply.  It 
hesitated  not  to  turn  pilgrims,  to  whom  it 
had  given  the  cross,  into  troops  fur  its  ow’ii 
safeguard  and  extension.  It  might  hope, 
likewise,  to  secure  the  ascendancy  to  the 
Guelpbsover  the  Ghibellines,  by  throwing 
greater  power  around  the  popedom.  When 
the  world  was  panting  towards  the  goal,  it 
could  not,  with  honor  or  with  prudence, 
loiter  in  the  race. 

It  has  been  averred,  that  the  Papal  See 
was  not  only  fearful  for  herself,  lest  the 
hordes  of  the  East  should  repeat  the  aggres¬ 
sions  of  an  Alaric  and  Genseric,  but  that 
she  thus  employed  new  religious  strategic. 
The  northern  nations  were  too  little  senti¬ 
mental  for  some  of  her  practices.  They 
were  too  rude  for  sighs  and  tears  of  quiet 
and  canonical  contrition.  They  must  be 
anealed  in  severer  ordeals.  The  Crusade 
was,  therefore,  made  the  indulgence. — 
“Clviicunque  pro  sola  devotione,  non  pro 
honoris  vel  pecuniae  adeptione  ad  liberan- 
dam  ecclesiam  Dei  Jerusalem  profectus 
fuerit,  iter  illud  pro  omni  po-nitentia  repu- 
tetur.”*  No  doubt  can  exist  that  this  was  a 

*  Council  of  Clermont. 
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common  motive — that  it  was  to  many  a  nor  appetite,  for  intestine  wars.  A  habit 
pleasant  commutation  ;  hut  the  idea  ol  the  ot  forbearance  would  grow  up  among  them, 
hardier  children  ol  the  Church  being  be-  Therecitationoftheirexploils,inafellow- 
trayed  into  unconscious  penance,  is  an  after-  ship  of  peril,  would  bind  their  hearts  in 
thought,  and  a  most  unreasonable  conjee-  love  and  peace. 

ture.  From  this  epoch,  it  cannot  be  denied, 

it  is  necessary  that  we  now  weigh  a  few  there  was  a  better  recognition  of  great  na- 
of  the  results  which  the  Crusades,  like  tional  interests,  and  great  reciprocal  con- 
mighty  torrents,  left  as  deposits  behind  nexions.  Congresses  and  diets  were  held, 
them  in  their  headlong  course.  The  conseipience  is  historically  demon- 

At  the  era  of  their  lise,  the  nations  then  strated  ;  a  far  more  general  and  lasting  con- 
called  civilized  were  very  '  slightly  con-  cord  was  preserved  than  had  been  known 
nected.  The  most  contiguous  geography  long  before.  We  have  reason  to  share  in 
was  very  imperfectly  understooil.  What  self-gratulation,  for  it  was  the  fir.st  Crusade 
regions,  what  people,  lay  beyond  them,  was  which  put  a  stop  to  the  war  in  Normandy 
scarcely  guessed.  International  cornmuni-  between  the  sons  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
cation  was  unknown.  'The  traveller  owed  in  whose  expense  and  issue  Britain  must 
every  thing  to  monastic  or  private  hospital-  have  been  involved.  Robert  would  have 
ity.  The  pirate  and  the  bandit  debarred  sacrificed  any  patrimony  to  be  first  and 
all  intercourse,  but  at  the  extrernest  risks,  foremost  in  the  awful  possession  of  the  sep- 
There  was  little  collation  of  climates,  or  ulchre.  Rufus  was  content  to  remain  at 
barter  of  commodities.  This  was  one  of  home,  to  abide  by  the  stulF,  the  banker 
the  effects  of  barbarism,  under  the  name  of  making  .advances  to  the  Croises  upon  the 
civilization.  For  every  irruption  of  nation  lien  of  their  kingdoms, 
upon  nation  was  almost  inexplicable,  as  if  it  In  the  Eastern  Empire  ancient  Rome 
had  burst  from  another  planet.  Europe  survived.  It  had  improved  upon  the  pa- 
and  Asia  were  now  more  blended  with  each  rent-slate  in  splendor,  luxury,  learning,  and 
other ;  they  seemed  brought  together  ;  the  art.  No  capital  could  stand  so  proudly  as 
secrets  of  the  world  were  laid  open ;  and  a  Byzantium — the  sea  of  Marmora,  like  a 
highway  was  raised  for  the  resort  and  p.as-  haven,  on  which  it  rested  ;  Hellespont  and 
sage  of  all.  Bosphorus  tiie  sluices  of  its  refreshment 

Until  then  there  had  been  barely  known  and  the  canals  of  its  traffic,  by  which  its 
the  system  of  treaties.  Diplomacy  was  un-  fleets  might  sweep  the  Aegean  and  the  Eux- 
cultivated,  the  re.asonableness  of  alliances  ine.  Here  was  the  ark  in  which  were  trea- 
uninvestigated,  and  the  intercommunity  of  sured  up  the  most  precious  remains  of  litera- 
nations  unconceived.  The  value  of  pe.ace  ture,  invention,  and  liberty.  Western  Eu- 
was  yet  to  be  learned.  Mortgage,  hostages,  rope  contained  no  rival,  the  city  whose  pow- 
armed  bands,  were  the  only  securities  then  er  had  been  transferred  to  this  being  far  sur- 
allowed.  But  here  was  one  mighty  league  passed.  Greek  letters  were  taught  in  its 
of  kingdoms,  with  its  common  purpose,  its  schools  as  well  as  the  Latin  classics.  Now, 
oaths,  its  contingents,  its  subordinations,  in  comparison  with  this  metropolis  and  em- 
Perjury  was  not  to  man,  but  to  Heaven,  pire,  in  comparison  with  its  taste,  refinement. 
Desertion  was  apostacy  from  God.  The  erudition,  the  Crusaders  were  a  rising  of sav- 
whole  system,  we  should  think,  must  have  age  clans.  They  stood  not  so  high  in 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  national  knowledge  and  elegance  as  the  Saracens 
faith  and  relationships.  themselves.  Every  thing,  indeed,  in  their 

Small  and  scattered  states  are  generally  journeys  and  encampments  revealed  to  them 
alienated  by  jealousy,  or  overrun  by  hostil-  an  excellence  above  their  own.  Amaze- 
ity.  A  united  cause  alone  can  bind  them,  ment  and  shame  must  have  often  reddened 
Sometimes  this  may  be  that  of  a  common  their  cheeks.  They  could  not  fail  to  see 
danger.  But  such  is  selfish,  and  reconciles  that  all  comparison  was  against  them, 
nothing.  It  is  mere  truce — a  turning  of  They  would  collect  new  ideas,  and  form 
arms  from  each  other  against  a  foe  who  has  new  tastes.  They  returned  to  their  respec- 
come  between — speedily,  on  his  subjuga-  tive  countries  more  enlightened,  and  sowed 
tion,  to  be  pointed  as  they  were  before,  at  home  the  seeds  of  social  improvement. 
This  enterprise,  however,  in  its  first  avowal  Our  brave  Plantagenet  was  attempered  by 
and  motive,  was  generously  disinterested,  what  he  saw  in  the  Soldan,  and  appears  to 
Nations  fighting  side  by  side  for  the  records  have  acquired  a  pidish  which  his  orig’mal  . 
of  redemption,  found  not  time,  capacity,  bearing  had  not  displayed.  Certain  it  is 
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that  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  universal 
civilization  by  the  return  of  these  adventur¬ 
ing  myrmidons,  and  in  the  collateral  or  re¬ 
troactive  influence  of  their  extraordinary 
achievements. 

But  amoiifi  all  tlie  marvels  which  the 
Byzantine  empire  unfolded  to  the  eyes  of  its 
troublesome  and  scarcely  welcome  visitors, 
none  were  so  absorbing  to  tlieir  attention 
as  its  artisanship  and  commerce.  They 
undesignedly  created  new  marts  of  mer¬ 
chandize  in  their  demand  of  ships  and 
stores.  The  maritime  cities  of  Italy  re¬ 
ceived  a  lar(Te  accession  of  trafiic  and 
wealth.  Venice  had  sprung  like  an  ocean- 
vision  from  the  shoals  and  ooze  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  and  caught  the  stimulus  which  left 
it  without  competitor.  It  opened  its  bank 
in  1157.  It  was  soon  emulated  by  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  Pisa.  Jjiberty  always  is  at¬ 
tendant  upon  commerce  and  navigation. 
This  very  maiidy  depends  upon  the  civic 
state,  which  is  indispensable  to  these  in¬ 
terests.  Cities  had  been  few  and  little 
known.  The  only  corporate  life  was  that 
of  the  monasteries.  But  now  the  munici¬ 
pality  was  raising  itself  ^ery  rapidly ;  new 
classes  and  communities,  organizetl  by 
trade,  were  eager  to  cement  their  juxtapo¬ 
sition  by  more  intelligent  and  liberal  ties; 
minds  of  new  orders  and  resources  began 
to  waken ;  merchants  negotiated  loans  with 
princes ;  manufactures  came  in  quest  of  in¬ 
struction  to  our  northren  shores ;  factors 
sold  the  products  of  India  and  the  Levant 
in  Germany  and  England.  A  new  style  of 
intercourse  was  introduced.  The  Lom¬ 
bards  found  it  necessary,  in  this  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  mercantile  convention,  to  adopt 
bills  of  exchange  ;  and  the  Hanseatic  Towns 
obtained  their  incorporation.  But  in  the 
development  of  this  commercial  spirit, 
Providence  is  seen  in  its  most  manifest 
footsteps.  Sitting  upon  the  floods,  it  opens 
them  to  new  enterprises.  The  compass 
twinkling  on  its  card  was  as  a  beam  from 
heaven :  that  tiny  magnet  was  given  as  the 
sensory  of  earth  and  sky.  Like  a  new  rev¬ 
elation,  the  mysteries  of  an  unknown  world 
were  unveiled  ;  like  a  new  illapse,  the  bold 
and  noble  were  inspired  to  lead  the  way. 
Dias  doubles  the  Cape  of  storms ;  De  Gama 
finds  his  course  to  the  East  Indies;  Colum¬ 
bus  treads  the  Bahamas ;  and  twelve  years 
do  not  separate  these  discoveries !  Mari¬ 
time  enterprise  compelled  a  naval  architec¬ 
ture  of  a  larger  scale,  until  our  orb  is  easily 
circumnavigated,  and  the  towered  bark  tri¬ 
umphs  upon  the  deep.  We  cannot  forget 
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the  very  romance  which  called  forth  all 
these  energies  of  genius  and  daring.  Mar- 
CO  Polo  was  no  common  dreamer,  and  his 
Zipangri,  yet  unfound,  became  as  the  At- 
alantis  which  invited  voyage,  and  more 
than  repaid  disappointment. 

We  have  been  anxious  to  put  the  case 
as  strongly  as  we  could  for  the  Crusades. 
We  have  asserted  their  best  features  and 
their  richest  benefits.  But  were  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  them  which  many  have 
represented,  it  would  still  be  just  to  demand, 
how  far  they  w'ere  intended  and  adapted  to 
produce  them  ?  We  might  continue  to  in- 
<iuire,  w'hether  their  evils  did  not  prepon¬ 
derate?  This  world  is  the  Lord’s  and  the 
fulne.ss  thereof.  There  is  a  self-regenera¬ 
tion  in  every  condition  of  society,  but  then 
He  has  impressed  the  law.  Tyranny  can 
only  proceed  to  a  certain  length  ere  it  is 
resisted,  but  then  He  has  given  the  power. 
Great  parallels  of  character  and  event  con¬ 
stantly  reappear,  but  He  has  ordained  the 
cycle.  From  “  partial  evil  he  educes  good, 
and  that  in  infinite  j)rogression.”  In  this 
field  of  history  we  see,  in  allusion  to  the 
prophetic  emblem,  “the  living  creatures 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  the  wheels 
lifted  up.”  Much  may  be  overruled  for 
good,  but  against  its  own  design  and  nature. 
He  who  is  higher  than  the  highest  can 
make  the  judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity,  and 
still  the  tumult  of  the  peoj)le.  And  we 
think  that  the  nexus  is  very  questionable 
wdiich  binds  together  some  of  those  facts 
which  are  treated  as  conseijuences  in  the 
present  narrative.  We  are  more  frequently 
reminded  of  post,  than  of  propfrrea,  hoc. 
Besides,  we  know'  not  of  any  catastrophe 
but  which  in  some  degree  has  removed  evils 
and  promoted  important  meliorations.  No 
war  has  left  only  mischief  behind  it.  Pes¬ 
tilence,  fire,  earthquake,  have  often  sug- 
ge.sted  uses,  or  been  the  occasion  of  retrie¬ 
vals  which  had  almost  made  them  blessings. 

The  philosophy  of  history  concerns  it¬ 
self  much  with  causes,  results,  and  reiter¬ 
ations.  It  is  as  the  lighthouse  which  gives 
forth  its  diflerently-colored  reflections,  but 
these  only  still  revolve.  It  sometimes  de¬ 
ceives.  We  forget,  in  tracing  out  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  any  historical  conduct,  its  own  moral 
proportions.  The  Crusades  are  a  series  of 
actions.  They  are  to  be  examined  by  their 
own  qualities.  A  grave  inquiry,  therefore, 
now  depends.  No  matter  what  apologies 
may  be  made  for  their  agents — no  matter 
what  issues  may  have  been  extracted  from 
their  accompaniments — how  should  we 
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rightly  adjudge  them  ?  How  ought  we  to 
sum  up  our  decision  ? 

Now,  the  very  manner  in  wliich  their  ad¬ 
vantages  are  described,  in  which  they  are 
followed  out,  convince  us  that  they  are  very 
slightly  attributable  to  any  greatness  of 
principles.  Freedom  is  not  their  proper 
offspring ;  it  was  filched  or  bought.  The 
estates  of  the  barons,  which  they  returned 
not  to  claim,  or  which,  being  under  heavy 
engagements,  their  feudal  proprietors,  on 
their  return,  could  not  repurchase,  were  of¬ 
fered  for  public  sale.  A  humbler  class  of 
occupants  moved  upward  in  the  social  scale. 
They  were  followed  by  a  class  of  yeomen 
standing  up  in  their  allodial  right.  The 
vast  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  nobles 
were  distributed  among  those  who  were 
hitherto  disdained.  A  spirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence  was  the  immediate  effect  of  this  divi¬ 
sion  of  property.  'Fhe  neighboring  towns, 
now  that  the  country  was  disforested  and 
disparked,  now  that  the  chase  was  turned 
into  arable  land,  could  no  longer  be  left  in 
vassalage,  when  even  the  peasant  rose  above 
serfdom.  They  won  charter  after  charter, 
received  corporate  franchises  and  institu¬ 
tions,  and  were  always  found  a  safer  barri¬ 
er  against  oppression  than  a  scattered  pop¬ 
ulation.  In  this  there  is  nothing  dignified. 
To  prepare  for  these  expeditions  privileges 
were  sold,  even  charters  were  granted  at 
auction  to  raise  the  necessary  money,  slaves 
were  manumitted  that  they  might  be  en¬ 
listed,  feudal  service  and  duty  were  redeem¬ 
ed.  But  no  love  of  freedom  moved  in  this 
prologue.  It  was  barter.  AH  was  huck¬ 
stered,  first  for  right  of  trade;  liberty  did 
follow,  that  priceless  boon — it  had  been  bar¬ 
gained  too,  could  it  have  been  sold  or  pur¬ 
chased  for  money.  The  parliaments  of 
France,  and  the  Magna  Charta  of  Britain, 
belong  to  this  chronology  ;  but  any  connex¬ 
ion  of  these  dawning  rays  of  better  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  Crusades  seems  to  us  quite 
imaginary. 

Even  in  contemplating  and  in  allowing 
the  generous  passions  of  them  who  em¬ 
barked  in  the  earlier  contests,  we  can  rate 
them  no  higher  than  those  of  other  move¬ 
ments  in  the  past  of  a  deeper  antiquity. 
The  Argonautic  warriors  combated  great¬ 
er  uncertainties,  and  their  Golden  Fleece 
was  far  more  ideal  than  the  Crusader’s  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  Golden  Horn  ! 

These  occurrences  are  not  to  be  spoken 
of  patiently  and  seriously,  as  any  operations 
of  Christianity.  From  first  to  last,  from 
conception  to  execution,  they  were  abhor¬ 


rent  to  it.  They  were  a  burlesque  of  its 
solemnity — an  outrage  to  its  amiableness — 
an  insult  upon  its  purity.  They  substituted 
sense  tor  faith,  and  grossness  fi>r  spirituality. 
And  were  they  the  Christians  in  whom  we 
can  delight,  that  conducted  them  ?  Theirs 
was  a  practical  dereliction  of  the  Cross;  of 
his  mild  majesty,  his  lovely  gentleness,  his 
forgiving  heart,  who  hung  upon  it!  They 
should  have  sought  any  other  emblem  for 
their  ensigns — lion  or  eagle,  sword  or  brand. 
What  must  the  Paynim  have  thought  of  such 
a  religion,  and  how  could  he  thus  be  propi¬ 
tiated  to  receive  it?  Never  was  a  propa¬ 
gandist  zeal  so  inconsistently  attested,  so 
contradictorily  displayed! 

The  aggression  was  founded  in  injustice. 
Who  gave  the  Croises  the  title  to  the  Holy 
Land?  Who  called  them  to  deliver  it? 

If  a  few  solitaries,  silentiaries,  stylites,  liv¬ 
ing  in  its  hill-country,  from  their  caves  and 
pillars,  pleaded  this  interposition,  they  were 
not  the  natives  of  the  soil,  but  strangers  i,n 
it.  Did  the  Jew,  the  proper  inhabitant, 
make  intercession  ?  He  had  the  strongest 
reason  to  deprecate  their  aid.  Merciless 
extortions  and  cruelties  had  he  suffered  at 
their  hands  when  he  rested  among  them, 
and  in  their  progress  thither.  Or  if  these 
[  were  the  seed  of  Christ,  had  he  left  the 
land  to  his  followers,  to  be  retained  by 
them,  as  on  some  theocratic  tenure,  for  ev¬ 
er?  Had  he  not  doomed  it?  Was  it  not, 
at  his  withering  ban,  laid  waste?  Under 
Adrian,  had  it  not  well  nigh  been  again  de¬ 
populated,  more  than  sixty  years  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem?  The  occupation  of  it 
by  Cosroes,  and  subsequently  by  Omar, 
gives  a  settlement  of  nearly  five  hundred 
years — which  period,  surely,  establishes 
valid  property  in  any  country — which  set¬ 
tlement  no  review  of  ancient  considerations 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  disturb.  Were  re¬ 
prisals  like  these  to  be  tolerated,  the  muni¬ 
ments  of  kingdoms  might  be  constantly 
called  in  question,  and  peoples  ejected  might 
be  seen  wandering  forth  to  seek  their  home  : 

“  Nos  patriae  fines,  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva  ; 

Nos  patriam  fugimus.” 

Was  the  quiet,  or  only  the  armed,  pil¬ 
grim  oppressed?  If  tribute  was  demand¬ 
ed,  did  it  not  buy  protection?  Was  there 
not,  for  the  times,  a  very  high  toleration  ? 
Would  these  Christians,  falsely  so  called, 
have  tolerated  the  Moslems  in  return  ?  A 
more  ruthless,  ruffian  violation  of  justice, 
the  history  of  invasions  does  not  furnish. 
If  the  exception  should  be  adduced  in  the' 
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atrocities  of  Cortez  and  of  the  Pizarros, 
we  reply,  iliat  these  were  imitations  and  re¬ 
actions  of  tiie  Crusades.  ^V as  human  opin¬ 
ion  liberalized  by  them?  Did  they  send  a 
kindly  influence  over  the  heart  of  man  ? 
Did  they  for  ever  make  execrable  the  spirit 
of  persecution?  The  answer  is  at  hand. 
Between  the  fonrtli  and  the  fifth  Crusade, 
the  Inquisition  was  established — that  en- 
jrine  of  infernal  malice;  and  Innocent  the 
Third,  that  patron  of  these  enterprises, 
was  its  founder.  In  this  interval,  a  deed 
was  done,  which  is  still  without  a  name. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  there  arose  a 
court  and  dwelt  a  people — refined,  literary, 
and  withal  most  relii^ious.  Provence  is 
too  much  remembered  as  the  land  of  litrlitcr 
song;  its  Paulician  faith  and  Albigensian 
constancy  are  forgotten.  There  sprung 
that  early  Protestantism  which  gave  defi¬ 
ance  to  the  Man  of  Sin — that  purer  doc¬ 
trine,  which  was  even  then  to  be  assailed 
by  torture  and  blasted  by  fire.  The  sor¬ 
rows  of  Carcassone  and  the  cruelties  of 
Beziers  stamp  the  perfidy  and  the  barbarity 
of  Rome.  Her  Legate,  in  person,  directed 
all.  Dominic,  her  Inquisiror-general,  at¬ 
tended  the  Council  ofLateran,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  the  full  powers  of  destruction.  His 
dark  mind  and  tiger-heart  were  well  fitted 
for  the  work  committed  to  him.  Never 
went  up  from  earth  such  a  cry  of  blood. 
Massacre  and  conflagration  overspread  the 
scene.  A  race,  save  the  scanty  fugitives 
who  found  shelter  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Alps — a  race  of  true  believers,  of  exemplary 
Christians,  covered  with  every  adornment 
of  politeness  and  literature — was  thus  rav¬ 
aged  from  the  earth.  This  was  called  a 
Crusade.  But  it  was  not  against  the  Infi¬ 
del  that  the  Church  waged  it,  but  against 
her  own  children!  France  has  always 
contained  a  holy  seed,  but  has  always  been 
the  willing  instrument  to  oppress  them. 
“  She-woli*  of  France!”  Where  was  the 
flock,  and  thou  didst  not  ravin  ?  where  was 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  thou  didst  not 
lap  the  stream  ? 

Never,  too,  was  there  a  greater  political 
blunder.  We  have  premised,  that  the  re¬ 
pulse  of  the  teeming  hordes  of  ihe  East 
was  an  implicit  motive  in  these  affairs. 
What  was  done  ?  No  ground  was  long  held 
against  them.  The  Crusaders  were  the  ac¬ 
tual  means  of  prostrating  the  Greek  em¬ 
pire,  the  proper  outpost  of  Europe.  For 
two  hundred  years,  though  not  unwreathed 
with  victories,  they  were  beaten  back,  and 
routed  at  last  in  irretrievable  disgrace.  Their 


cause  was  lost.  They  fled.  Islamism  was 
concentrated  and  reinforced.  And  the  Ot¬ 
toman,  falling  upon  their  rout,  only  paused 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  craven  disarray  and 
flight,  to  sit  down  in  the  glorious  metrop¬ 
olis  which  the  first  Christian  Emperor  had 
built  for  himself,  to  which  he  had  transfer¬ 
red  the  power  of  the  once  city  of  gods  and 
ruler  of  nations,  “  the  tabernacle  of  his 
palace  between  the  seas.”  The  failure  was 
as  scandalous  as  extreme.  The  armor  of 
our  ancient  halls,  the  weaponry,  the  device, 
often  proclaim  rather  the  dishonor  than  the 
glory  of  those  who  bore  them  back,  when, 
according  to  tlseir  own  pawned  faith,  they 
ought  to  have  been  their  iron  shroud,  and 
funeral  staves,  and  heraldic  escutcheons,  on 
a  distant  shore  ! 

Their  conduct  pre.sents  every  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  their  first  crime.  Say  that  fanati¬ 
cism  urged  the  onset,  ihat  madness  ruled 
the  hour.  That  was  tiie  mood  for  great 
sayings,  for  illustrious  deeds.  Then  might 
be  expected  the  transcendental  of  thought 
and  feeling.  The  vile,  the  base,  the  little, 
the  mean,  shall  be  scared  away.  What  do 
we  see  ?  The  quarrels  of  the  chiefs,  the 
rivalry  of  their  diflerent  banners — the  dis¬ 
gusting  cheat  of  the  Lance,  which  Raymond 
not  only  imposed,  but  even  Godfrey  propa¬ 
gated — the  sale  of  captives  for  slaves — the 
gratuitous  carnage  of  woman  and  infant — 
the  disinterment  of  the  dead,  and  their  mu¬ 
tilation — cannibalism  prtnoked  by  fury  and 
not  by  hunger — are  written  in  the  books, 
not  of  their  enemies,  but  of  their  own 
chroniclers  and  panegyrists.  Human  de¬ 
pravity  might  have  reserved  itself,  and  ral¬ 
lied  itself  for  this  one  eflfort. 

To  speak  of  that  time  as  the  heroic  age 
of  Christianity  is  a  perversion  of  truth,  and 
a  violence  to  all  righteous  judgment.  The 
heroic  age  of  the  rudest  people,  gleaming 
in  their  tradition,  fables  a  greatness — some 
rare  virtue,  some  uncommon  achievement. 
There  is  the  superhuman  to  excite  and  to 
emulate.  It  is  the  colossal  to  shame  pres¬ 
ent  degeneracy.  But  in  these  robber-bands 
there  is  no  generous  extinction  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  no  amalgamation  of  interest,  no  fine 
loyalty  to  command,  no  lofty  self- forgetting 
and  sacrifice.  In  looking  back,  these  are 
not  the  monuments  for  our  worship — these 
are  not  the  legends  for  our  strain.  We 
pass  by  them  in  precipitate  disgust.  Were 
we  called  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  di¬ 
vine,  we  could  scarcely  select  a  stronger 
argument  than  that  it  survives  the  mon¬ 
strous  and  desecrating  inconsistencies  of 
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them  who  thus  professed  it,  and  wlio  would 
tlius  have  spread  it. 

But  the  world  was  not  the  outbirth  of 
chance,  nor  is  it  governed  by  caprice. 
Nothing  occurs  in  vain.  All  abounds  in 
instruction.  The  very  acts  of  which  we 
have  spoken  teach  their  lessons;  at  least 
enounce  their  warnings.  Let  not  fallible 
man  put  himself  in  the  place  of  Him  who 
only  cannot  be  deceived.  Let  not  guilty 
man  undertake  the  judgments  ef  Him  who 
hath  said,  Vengeance  is  mine.  Let  the 
principle  be  sacred  with  us,  that  it  is  f»)lly 
to  persecute,  if  we  would  convince — that 
it  is  a  discord  and  confusion  to  dragoon  in 
order  to  persuade — that  a  quarter  of  the 
world  in  arms  confederate,  with  all  its 
armies  embodied,  and  with  all  its  nations 
banded,  never  could  succeed,  with  all  their 
might,  and  with  all  their  triumph,  in  fur¬ 
thering  one  truth,  or  in  refuting  one  error ! 
The  spirit  of  man  must  be  otherwise 
sought.  Otherwise  must  his  heart  be  ap¬ 
proached.  By  knowledge  only  can  we 
reach  his  understanding  ;  only  can  we  win 
his  affections  by  love. 

In  this  hour  of  national  peace  with  all 
the  world,  we  may  assert,  that  every  war  is 
a  grievous  evil — a  poor  arbitrement  of 
quarrel — an  insecure  pedestal  of  renown  ; 
yet  does  the  liistory  which  we  have  scan¬ 
ned  teach  us,  that  none  can  be  so  ground¬ 
less,  so  fatuous,  so  necessarily  abortive,  so 
flagrantly  reprobate,  so  horribly  blasphe¬ 
mous,  as  that  which  is  called  by  the  most 
perverse  of  solecisms — Religious  War. 

We  have  seen  of  late,  especially  among 
the  w’riters  of  La  Jeune  France,  a  dis¬ 
position  to  applaud  the  Crusades,  and  to 
overaw'e  the  suffrages  of  all  history  against 
them.  Motives  are  divined  w'hich  never 
could  have  existed,  and  such  philosophical 
and  political  foresight  is  attributed  to  them  j 
as  never  could  be  found  in  man.  Hardy  j 
assertion  and  inconsequential  reasoning  are 
pushed  to  their  extreme.  The  Institute 
has  offered  prizes  for  essays,  and  those  of 
Hercen  and  Choiseul  d’Aillecourt  have  ap¬ 
peared.  Guizot  has  ranged  himself  upon 
the  same  side.  It  has  become  a  literary 
fashion,  and.  even  a  popular  enthusiasm. 
In  itself  it  is,  however,  but  a  pretext.  It 
is  intended  to  mask  and  subserve  the 
active  spirit  of  Gallic  popery.  For  this 
singular  reaction  of  infidelity,  we  should 
not  feel  it  difficult  to  account.  But  we 
must  not  open  the  disquisition.  Enough 
is  it  for  us  to  protest  against  this  attempt 
to  throw  confusion  into  this  and  other 


great  historical  scrutinies.  We  cannot 
tamely  see  the  land-marks  of  authority 
prostrated,  and  the  vestiges  of  experience 
trodden  out. — Yet,  it  may  be  that  our  re¬ 
flections  have  been  guided  by  other  in¬ 
fluences  than  these.  Palestine,  always 
clothed  with  venerable  and  touching  asso¬ 
ciations,  has  recently  awakened  a  new  ex¬ 
citement.  Genius  and  poetry  thither  wend 
their  way.  Greece  is  not  visited,  with  all 
its  classic  attractions  and  remains,  as  are 
these  less  lovely  and  embellished  scenes. 
America  has  sent  forth  to  the  Holy  Land 
its  best  explorators,  rendering  its  geogra¬ 
phy  consonant  with  its  awful  tale.  These 
were  not  simply  the  surveyor,  the  draughts¬ 
man,  the  statist — they  were  men  of  loftier 
spirit  and  holier  renown.  Scotland  has  not 
been  behind  in  sympathy  with  the  fortunes 
and  prospects  of  that  fallen  country.  It 
obeyed  no  mere  curiosity,  but  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  Christian  benevolenee.  Its  de¬ 
voted  sons  have  borne  to  those  shores  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Christ.  They  have  told 
their  labors  among  Jew  and  Gentile.  This 
is  the  pilgrimage,  full  of  noble  piety  and 
tender  mercy,  which  cruelty  cannot  in¬ 
furiate,  nor  superstition  cloud.  This  is 
the  true  Crusade.  The  men  of  whom  we 
speak  are  not  the  ruffians  of  the  camp,  and 
the  fanatics  of  the  cloister :  honored  by  all 
to  whom  they  are  known,  they  care  not  for 
applause  nor  for  contempt.  They  esteem 
themselves  debtors  to  all.  Men  of  like 
mould  and  zeal  are  giving  themselves,  not 
as  the  softer  traveller,  to  sentimental  sigh 
and  romantic  dream,  but  to  labor  and 
sacrifice.  It  is  the  Missionary  whom  we 
follow  thither  with  peculiar  delight.  Upon 
his  toils  we  love  to  dwell.  Judea  rises  up 
as  in  yore.  It  lives  again.  The  apostle 
once  more  is  seen  on  the  soil,  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  preached  through  its 
coasts. 


A  NEW  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

BY  PRINCE  PUCKLER  MUSKAX7. 

From  a  work  hy  the  Prince^  entitled^ 
“  Egypt  under  Mehemet  Ali” 
[Prince  Puckler  Muskau  has  here 
furnished  us  with  a  very  extraordinary  nar¬ 
rative,  illustrative  of  an  interesting  period 
in  the  life  of  Napoleon;  but  we  must  beg 
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to  remind  oiir  readers  that  it  is  his  highness 
who  vouclies  for  its  authenticity,  not  our¬ 
selves.  As  respects  the  hostility  to  this 
country,  which  the  prince  seems  to  share 
so  conspicuously  with  his  heroic  friend, 
Captain  Besson,  and  the  cant  in  which  he 
chooses  so  copiously  to  indulge,  about  the 
exile  of  Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena,  being 
“  the  most  disgrjiceful  page”  in  the  history 
of  Encrland,  we  assure  him  that  we  are  not 
inclined  to  take  offence  at  such  very  inno¬ 
cent  prejudices.  We  must  remind  him, 
however,  of  one  thing,  of  which  he  seems 
entirely  to  have  lost  sight;  this  is,  that 
Bonaparte  chose  to  destroy  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  when,  at  his  first  downfall, 
Elba  was  appointed  his  residence,  by  his 
abandonment  of  that  sovereigntv,  and  sub- 

o  •  '  I 

sequent  appeal  to  arms ;  and  that  the  more 
distant  island  of  St.  Helena  was,  on  his 
final  overthrow,  selected  as  being  more  se¬ 
cure  from  a  repetition  of  so  sanguinary  an 
experiment.  This  selection,  as  the  result 
proved,  was  extremely  judicious ;  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  no  more  disturbed, 
and  no  addition  was  made^  to  the  myriad  of 
human  lives  already  sacrificed  to  the  am¬ 
bition  of  that  illustrious  adventurer.  If,  as 
the  prince  so  sententiously  observes,  “  the 
glory  of  the  emperor  has  undoubtedly  lost 
nothing”  by  his  detention  in  that  distant 
island,  we  really  cannot  see  what  cause  of 
quarrel  he  or  any  other  zealous  Bonapart- 
ist  has  against  this  country,  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  its  government  chose  to  incur, 
in  having  had  recourse  to  a  measure  then 
so  essential  to  the  security  of  England  and 
her  allies. — Ed.] 

NAPOLEON  AT  ROCHEFORT. 

I  SPENT  several  days  in  a  close  inspection 
*  of  the  arsenal  of  Rochefort,  and  the  fleet ; 
but,  before  entering  upon  this  important 
subject,  I  will  insert  an  episode  relative  to 
my  worthy  and  estimable  companion  and 
guide  in  these  visits.  It  was  my  good  for¬ 
tune  speedily  to  procure  the  friendship  of 
this  excellent  man,  in  so  high  a  degree, 
that  he  even  entrusted  me  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  memoir,  with  the  permission  to  pub¬ 
lish  it — a  permission  which  he  had  hitherto 
invariably  refused,  even  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  most  distinguished  men. 
This  memoir  contains  more  positive  infor¬ 
mation  than  we  have  ever  received  on  that 
obscure  portion  of  the  history  of  Napoleon 
which  relates  to  his  stay  at  Rochefort,  and 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings 
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of  Las  Cases,  Norvins,  Capefigue,  and 
Others.*  It  will  be  clearly  perceived,  from 
the  document,  that  if  Napoleon  had  to  end 
his  days  in  moral  torture  at  St.  Helena,  it 
was  by  no  means  a  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
superable  difficulty  of  his  escaping  from 
France,  but  that  it  arose,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  machinations  of  the  petty  Camar¬ 
illa  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  at  Roche¬ 
fort,  and  who,  with  few  exceptions,  far 
from  being  disposed  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  emperor,  thought  only  of  their  own 
interest,  and  of  their  own  danger;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  magnanimity  of 
Napoleon  himself,  who  disdained  to  expose 
those  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  faithful 
friends,  to  the  possible  fate  of  an  igno¬ 
minious  death,  in  order  to  save  his  own 
person.  Lastly,  the  romantic  idea,  which 
he  had  strangely  conceived  of  English 
generosity,  may  certainly  have  contributed 
its  share.  The  glory  of  the  emperor  has 
undoubtedly  lost  nothing  by  it.  The  close 
of  his  great  career  was  thus  rendered  in¬ 
finitely  more  tragic,  and  has  more  infallibly 
secured  to  him  the  deepest  sympathy  of 
posterity,  to  the  latest  moment  oHiis  life, 
than  if  he  had  sunk  into  obscurity  in  the 
prosaic  life  of  a  private  man,  either  in 
England  or  in  America.  The  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  rendered  it  impossible  for  Na¬ 
poleon  ever  again  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Fortune,  there¬ 
fore,  bestowed  upon  him  all  she  still  could 
give — a  catastrophe  peculiar  to  himself! 
Notwithstanding  his  hard  fate,  his  glory  re¬ 
mained  unimpaired — enough  for  him,  who 
desired  only  to  live  for  posterity  ! 

In  the  following  memoir,  I  have  attempt¬ 
ed  nothing  beyond  a  faithful  translation, 
since  the  simple,  honest,  and  unaffected 
words  of  Besson  would  only  have  lost  by 
any  adventitious  ornaments  or  remarks. 
He  has,  however,  merely  touched  upon 
several  points  which,  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation,  he  finished  in  fuller  colors  ;  I  am 
not  authorized  to  repeiit  what  was  thus  com¬ 
municated  ;  but  nothing  material  will,  on 
this  account,  escape  the  penetration  of  the 
attentive  reader. 

“  The  emperor,”  says  Besson,  “  arrived 
at  Rochefort  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  of  July.  I  was  at  that  time  a  lieutenant 
attached  to  the  general  staff  of  the  marine. 
As  I  easily  perceived  that  the  commander  of 

*  I  wrote  this  in  1:^37,  and  I  am  unacquainted 
with  any  thing  that  may  have  since  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject. 
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the  two  frigates,  wliich  the  provisional  gov-  Kiel,  the  other  for  New  York.  Five 
ernmeiit  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  empty  casks,  lined  with  mattrasses,  were 
emperor,  manifested  very  little  inclination  placed  in  the  hold,  between  two  rows  of 
to  compromise  himself,  in  order  to  perform  hogsheads  of  brandy,  to  conceal  five  persons 
a  sacred  duty — that  is,  to  risk  every  thing,  in  case  the  vessel  should  be  searched.  In 
even  his  life,  to  save  his  Majesty  from  his  the  cabin,  below  the  English  fire-place, 
enemies — I  quickly  conceived  the  plan  of  there  was  a  trap-door  which  communicated 
taking  his  place,  and  making  an  offer  to  the  with  the  above  place  in  the  hold,  which  was 
emperor  to  convey  him  to  the  United  furnished  with  sufficient  provisions  for  five 
States,  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  belong-  days.  Fresh  air  was  conveyed  to  the 
ing  to  my  father-in-law,  which  had  been  casks,  by  very  carefully  concealed  pipes, 
consigned  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  which  issued  under  the  beds  in  the  cabin, 
year  1815.*  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  Thus  fitted  out,  the  ship  was  to  proceed  to 
communicate  the  whole  plan  to  my  wife,  the  island  of  Aix,  and  there  cast  anchor 
and  her  reply  fully  answered  my  expecta-  among  the  small  vessels  which  were  wait- 
tions.  ‘  The  emperor,’  she  immediately  ing  at  that  port  to  put  to  sea.  There  the 
said,  ‘  is  placed  in  such  a  situation,  that  it  necessary  effects  for  the  passengers  were  to 
would  be  the  highest  honor  for  any  one  to  be  put  on  board,  twenty-four  hours  previous 
deliver  him  from  it.  Offer  him  the  best  to  their  own  embarkation,  and  when  every 
sailer  among  my  father’s  three  ships,  and  thing  was  arranged  the  yacht  was  to  sail,  and 
take  the  command  of  it  yourself,  if  his  proceed  from  the  Perthuis  Breton,  between 
Majesty  wishes  it.  As  forme,  do  not  make  the  continent  and  the  island,  and  then  to 
yourself  uneasy  on  my  account,  though  I  go  to  the  island  of  Noirmoutier,  and  thence 
know  very  well  that  every  means  will  be  to  Ushant,  whence  she  was  to  sail  for  the 
taken  to  annoy  me.  I  am  ready  rather  to  high  seas. 

suffer  any  thing,  than  to  hinder  you  from  “  By  taking  this  direction  it  was  almost 
performing  so  great  an  action.’  impossible  not  to  succeed  ;  for  the  English 

“  I  accordingly  waited,  without  delay,  were  at  that  time  off  the  Gironde  and  the 
on  Marshall  Bertrand,  to  whom  I  was  pre-  entrance  of  the  Perthuis  d’Antioche,  that 
viously  known,  and  communicated  my  plan  is  to  say,  precisely  on  the  opposite  side, 
to  him.  The  very  same  evening  I  was  pre-  This  was  in  fact  proved  in  the  sequel ;  for 
sented  to  the  emperor,  who  acceded  to  the  Magdalena  really  took  that  course  with 
my  project,  after  having  made  some  unim-  perfect  safety,  only  one  day  before  the  un- 
portant  modifications.  Upon  this,  I  im-  happy  embarkation  of  the  emperor  on 
mediately  concluded  a  simulated  contract  board  the  Bellerophon,  and  did  not  meet 
respecting  the  cargo,  with  Count  Las  with  a  single  enemy’s  cruiser  on  her  whole 
Cases.  I  demanded  no  reward  for  the  voyage. 

owners,  beyond  the  repayment  of  the  ex-  “  As  soon  as  the  plan  so  arranged  had 
pense  of  the  expedition.  M.  de  Bonnefoix,  been  finally  accepted.  Marshal  Bertrand 
maritime  prefect  of  the  fifth  arrondissement,  gave  orders  to  Count  Las  Cases,  to  hasten 
likewise  gave  his  consent ;  and  I  received  every  thing  that  was  still  necessary  for  the 
from  that  honorable  officer,  whose  conduct  execution.  Messrs.  Roy,  Bre,  and  Co.,  of 
in  the  whole  affair  was  as  noble  and  gener-  Rochefort,  were  appointed  to  load  the  ves- 
ous  as  every  other  action  of  his  life,  an  sel,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  papers, 
official  order*  implicitly  to  follow  the  will  I  took  every  thing  else  upon  myself;  and 
of  the  emperor;  to  convey  him,  if  he  de-  the  better  to  avoid  exciting  suspicion,  I 
sired  it,  to  the  United  States,  and  then  to  disguised  myself  as  the  captain  of  a  mer- 
return  to  France,  to  render  an  account  of  chantman  from  the  north  (capitaine  du 
iny  mission.  nord).  The  success  was  complete ;  for 

“  My  hastily  prepared”  project  consisted  General  Becher  did  not  discover  that  I  be- 
of  the  following  particulars : —  longed  to  the  French  navy  till  Napoleon 

“  The  Magdalena  yacht,  under  Danish  went  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  and  it  was 
colors,  which  was  built  at  Kiel  in  181*2,  to  on  this  occasion  that  he  said  to  me,  ‘  I  am 
act  against  the  English  cruisers  in  the  Bal-  sorry,  captain,  that  you  have  so  seriously 
tic,  was  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  of  brandy  compromised  yourself  by  your  zeal ;  your 
consigned  to  America.  She  was  to  be  fur-  plan,  I  must  confess,  deserved  a  better  fate.’ 
nished  with  two  charter  parties,  one  for  So  much  activity  was  manifested  in  the 

preparations,  that  I  left  Rochefort  early  on  * 
*  Besson  had  married  a  wealthy  Danish  lady.  '  the  6th  of  July,  for  Marennes,  in  order  to 
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receive  the  brandy  necessary  for  the  cargo  ing  shot,  and  hastened  to  the  post,  where  I 
of  the  Magdalena.  On  the  lOtli  I  pro-  soon  set  matters  to  rights.  Nobody  there 
ceeded  to  the  island  of  Aix,  where  I  learnt  had  received  any  notice,  bnt  the  brave  sol- 
that  the  emperor  was  on  board  the  Saale,  diers,  who  heard  us  speaking  German,  inis- 
and  that  he  was  wholly  abandoned  by  Cap-  took  it  for  English,  and  fired  at  us  accord- 
tain  Philibert,  the  commander  of  that  ingly. 

frigate,  who  declared  to  him,  that  the  pre-  “  A  little  before  midnight,  I  repaired  to 
sence  of  an  English  ship  olT  the  entrance  the  emperor,  and  informed  him  that  all  was 
of  the  Perthius  d’Antioche,  was  an  in-  ready  and  the  wind  favorable.  Ilis  majes- 
superable  obstacle  to  his  Majesty’s  depar-  ty  replied,  that  it  was  impossible  to  depart 
ture,  as  he.  Captain  Philibert,  had  the  that  night,  because  he  expected  King  Jo- 
sirictest  orders  not  to  expose  himself  and  seph.  ‘  Go  down,’  he  added,  ‘  and  take 
his  crew  to  the  danger  of  an  uncertain  en-  some  supper  with  Bertrand.  He  will  corn- 
counter,  in  order  to  secure  the  personal  municate  to  you  a  new  project ;  give  him 
safety  of  the  emperor.  Captain  Pornee,  your  opinion  of  it,  and  then  come  back  to 
commander  of  the  Medusa  frigate,  behaved  me.’ 

in  a  very  diflTerent  manner.  That  brave  “  The  emperor  manifested  great  corn- 
officer  offered  to  the  emperor  to  take  him  posure,  yet  he  seemed  to  be  thoughtful,  and 
on  board  his  vessel,  and  either  secure  his  [  mention  this  circumstance  only  to  contra- 
safe  retreat,  or  to  die  with  him  ;  adding,  |  diet  the  publications  of  the  day,  which 
that  he  might  indeed  be  sunk,  but  that  he  universally  affirm  that  Napoleon  was  asleep 
pledged  his  word  of  honor  never  to  sur-  almost  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in 
render.  This  generous  offer  had  no  better  Rochefort,  and  was  so  cast  down  by  his  sit- 
fate  than  mine,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  se-  nation,  that  he  was  unable  to  determine  on 
quel ;  and  the  only  motive  which  deterred  the  adoption  of  any  plan.  On  the  contrary, 
the  emperor,  was  his  repugnance  to  expose  I  did  not  find  him  in  the  least  cast  down  or 
those  who  followed  him  to  such  an  uncertain  agitated;  he  frequently,  as  usual,  had  re¬ 
fate.  course  to  his  snuff-box,  and  at  the  same 

“  The  emperor  hereupon  left  the  Saale  time  listened  very  attentively  to  all  that  was 
frigate  at  nine  o’clock  P.  M.  said  to  him,  but  he  appeared  to  me,  to  look 

“  1  was  summoned  the  same  evening  to  with  too  much  indillerence  on  the  tragical 
the  emperor,  who  received  me  with  great  complexity  of  his  situation.  ‘  How  unfor- 
kindness,  and  desired  me  immediately  to  tunate,  sire,’ said  1,  ‘  that  you  cannotde- 
embark  all  his  effects  and  those  of  his  suite,  part  to-day.  The  liades  des  Basques  are 
I  accordingly  commenced  at  ten  o’clock,  free  from  enemies ;  the  Perthuis  Breton  is 
and  at  midnight  all  was  ready,  so  that  noth-  open:  who  knows  if  they  will  besoto-mor- 
ing  remained  to  be  done  except  taking  the  row  ?’  These  words  were  unhappily  pro¬ 
passengers  on  board.  I  must  here  mention  phetic.  Even  on  the  P2?/<  the  English 
a  circumstance  which  had  nearly  cost  me  knexo  nothing  of  the  emperor's  arrival  at 
iny  life.  All  the  points  of  the  island  were  Rochefort,  which  was  first  made  known  to 
well  guarded,  and  particularly  that  part  op-  them  by  the  visit  of  the  Duke  de  Savary 
posite  to  which  the  Magdalena  lay  at  anch-  and  Count  Las  Cases  on  board  the  Bellero- 
or.  I  had  selected  a  spot  for  our  embarka-  phon.  This  will  indisputably  prove  that 
tion  which  was  about  fifty  paces  distant  they  had  remained,  up  to  that  moment,  at 
from  a  marine  post,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Gironde  and  of  the 
any  mistake,  1  had  requested  Count  Ber-  Perthuis  d’ Antioch,  in  order  to  prevent 
trand  to  give  notice  to  the  commander  of  every  attempt  to  escape,  which  might  be 
the  post,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  noise  made  by  the  frigates  which  were  at  anchor 
which  he  might  hear,  between  ten  and  in  the  road  of  the  isle  of  Aix.  On  the 
twelve  o’clock  that  night.  Being  convinced  same  evening,  however,  that  the  above  men- 
that  we  might  now  commence  onr  opera-  tioned  noblemen  communicated  the  empe- 
tions  without  being  disturbed,  we  all  pro-  ror’s  arrival,  the  Jiellerophon  came  immedi- 
ceeded  to  work,  but  we  had  scarcely  em-  ately  at  anchor  in  the  Rades  des  Basques,. 
barked  a  small  part  of  the  luggage  when  a  which  was  unquestionably  the  proper  posi- 
fire  of  musketry  was  directed  at  us,  which  tion  for  simultaneously  guarding  both  en* 
unfortunately  took  effect,  broke  the  arm  of  trances. 

one  of  my  Danes,  who  was  standing  next  I  left  the  emperor,  and  went  down  into 
me,  and  riddled  our  boat  like  a  sieve.  I  the  cabin  to  Count  Bertrand,  who  told  me 
instantly  leaped  on  shore,  at  the  risk  of  be-  that  some  young  officers,  at  whose  head 
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was  one  Gcntil,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
liad  come  to  propose  to  the  emperor,  to 
embark  him  on  board  a  sloop  {c/ialoupe 
pontee)  from  Rochelle,  and  to  convey  him 
in  it  to  the  entrance  of  tlie  Riviere  de  Bour- 
deaux,  passing  the  Straits  of  Monmousson, 
where  an  American  vessel  was  at  anchor, 
in  which  the  emperor  could  obtain  a  pas¬ 
sage  to  America,  or,  of  which  he  might 
take  posse.ssion,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal. 
There  were,  in  fact,  several  American  ves¬ 
sels  off  Royant,  which  General  T  A  demand 
visited,  and  the  captains  of  which  had  offer¬ 
ed  their  services  to  his  Majesty. 

“  As  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  brave 
young  men  who  had  made  this  offer,  and 
whose  names  deserve  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,*  I  told  the  marshal  that  I  was 
convinced.  Heaven  itself  pointed  out  to  his 
Majesty  a  safe  means  of  escape,  but  that  it 
must  be  taken  advantage  of  immediately, 
since  every  circumstance  appeared  to  com¬ 
bine  to  ensure  success. 

“  ‘  What  do  you  mean  by  this?’  inquired 
the  marshal,  irt  astonishment. 

“‘1  will  explain  myself,’  replied  I. — 

‘  The  two  sloops  off  Rochelle  are  excellent 
sailers,  better,  undoubtedly,  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  cruisers.  They  must  be  sent,  one 
through  the  Strait  of  Monmousson,  and  the 
other  through  the  Pcrthuis  d’Antioche,  and 
persons  and  effects  belonging  to  the  emperor 
must  be  embarked  on  board  both  the  vessels  : 
but  so  that  tlie  crews  themselves  might  not 
be  aware  who  was  on  board  the  other  sloop. 
Nothing  more,’  1  continued,  ‘  will  then  be 
necessary,  except  giving  private  orders  to 
the  commanders  of  the  two  light  vessels, 
separately,  to  put  themselves  in  the  way  of 
the  English  cruisers,  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  chased  by  them,  and  to  draw  them  away 
as  far  as  possible ;  and  that  a  report  should 
be  secretly  spread  at  Rochefort,  that  Napo¬ 
leon  had  embarked  on  board  one  of  these 
sloops,  so  that  the  crew  of  each  sloop  might 
themselves  believe  that  the  emperor  was  on 
board  the  other.  As  soon  as  this  plan  was 
matured,  and  the  report  properly  spread 
abroad,  the  sloops  might  sail  the  next  eve¬ 
ning,  while  the  emperor  would  accompany 
me  on  the,  following  morning,  when  he 

*  They  were  Messieurs  Dovet,  cnseigne  de 
vaisseau,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor — a 
young  man  of  very  enterprising  spirit,  devoted  to 
the  emperor ;  Conde,  an  aspirant  of  the  first 
class,  worthy  in  every  sense  to  tread  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  liis  brave  father — the  commandant  Cond6  ; 
and  Gentil,  one  of  the  most  resolute  ofiicers,  who 
took  part  in  the  whole  Spanish  war,  among  the 
Marins  de  la  Garde. 


would  have  tw’o  more  chances  of  happilv 
effecting  his  escajte.  It  is  the  more  neces¬ 
sary,’  I  expressly  added  ;  ‘  to  take  advantage 
of  all  these  favorable  circumstances,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  as  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  enemy,  w  ho  is  now’  under  sail 
off  the  entrance  of  the  Perthuis  d’Antioche, 
is  still  ignorant  of  the  emperor’s  presence, 
for  if  he  were  aware  of  it,  he  w  ould  un¬ 
questionably  not  fail  to  take  tip  a  position  in 
the  Rades  des  Basques,  whence  he  would 
be  able  to  watch  both  the  Perthuis.’ 

“  The  marshal  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  as  myself,  and  as  he  w  as  anxious  to 
acquaint  the  emperor  with  the  proposititui, 
without  delay,  he  requested  me  to  accom¬ 
pany  him. 

“  We  found  Napoleon  resting  his  elbow' 
on  a  beautiful  vermillion  seat,  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  his  consort,  Maria 
Louisa,  and  which,  as  his  Majesty  wished 
to  retain  it  till  the  last  moment,  was  almost 
the  only  article  of  furniture  w  hich  was  not 
yet  embarked.  The  emperor  raised  his 
head,  and  said,  with  an  expression  of  good 
humor:  ‘Eh  bien,  Bertrand,  que  vous  en 
dit  le  Capitaine  Besson?’ 

After  Bertrand  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  all  that  1  had  said,  the  emperor  mani¬ 
fested  his  entire  approbation  of  my  plan,  and 
immediately  ordered  the  remaining  effects 
belonging  to  his  suite,  and  a  quantity  of  pro¬ 
visions,  to  be  put  on  board  these  sloops, 
and  desired  that  a  report  should  be  circu¬ 
lated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  embark  on 
board  of  one  of  these,  and  then  to  despatch 
both  of  them  shortly  before  his  own  de¬ 
parture.  He  added  *  Je  suis  a  present  de¬ 
cide  a  partir  avec  vous,  capitaine,  dans  la 
nuit  du  13  ou  14.’ 

“  I  foresaw,  w  ith  the  deepest  regret,  that 
this  fresh  delay  would  render  ali  our  efforts 
abortive,  and  1  even  ventured  to  express 
rny  apprehensions,  hut  without  effect. 

“  On  the  llth-l*2th,  the  sloops  were  fur¬ 
ther  fitted  out,  and  earl}'  on  the  13th  they 
set  sail,  w  ith  full  instructions  as  had  been 
agreed  upon.  This  they  effected  without 
impediment,  although  the  Bellerophon,  in 
consequence  of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  de 
Savary  and  Count  Las  Cases,  had  already 
taken  up  her  new’ position  in  the  Rades  des 
Basques,  on  the  evening  of  the  1‘ith. 

“  At  break  of  day  on  the  13th,  M.  Mar- 
chand  came  on  board,  and  entrusted  to  me 
a  leathern  belt  filled  with  gold  coin,  to  meet 
the  emperor’s  expenses,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  gave  me  an  order  from  his  Majesty  - 
to  repair  to  him  forthwith.  It  appeared  to 
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me  that  the  little  gold  which  the  emperor 
intended  to  take  with  him,  had  been  divid¬ 
ed,  and  that  M.  Marchand  had  consigned  a 
small  portion  to  the  care  of  every  individu¬ 
al  who  was  to  embark  with  his  Majesty. 

“  At  seven  o’clock,  I  repaired  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  whom  I  found  ready  dressed,  and 
pacing  np  and  down  in  his  room.  ‘  Ah, 
vous  voila !’  he  exclaimed,  as  I  entered, 

‘  les  chaloupes  sont  parties  a  ce  soir  done 
— le  sort  en  est  jele.’  He  then  inquired, 
whether  I  was  certain  that  I  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  whole  coast,  while  he,  at  the 
same  time,  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the 
island  of  Aix,  &:c.,  in  the  chart  of  Poitou, 
which  lay  upon  the  table.  As  I  was  about 
to  reply,  M.  Marchand  entered  and  whis¬ 
pered  to  the  emperor,  upon  which  I  was 
suddenly  dismissed.  On  retiring  I  met  a 
person  whom  I  had  never  seen  here  before, 
and  who  I  afterwards  learned  was  King 
Joseph. 

The  whole  day  w  as  passed  in  making 
every  arrangement  for  our  voyage  as  per¬ 
fect  as  possible,  and  when  evening  set  in,  I 
was  informed  that  the  gentleman  whom  the 
emperor  had  lately  sent  to  the  Bellerophon, 
had  just  returned.  There  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt,  but  that  it  was  only  on  this  day, 
that  certain  persons  belonging  to  the  suit  of 
Napoleon,  apprehensive  lest  they  might  be 
taken  prisoners  with  him,  on  board  my 
yacht,  had  definitively  influenced  him  to  en¬ 
ter  into  serious  negotiations  with  Captain 
Maitland,  whose  answer  had  just  arrived, 
but  of  which,  at  that  time,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion. 

“On  the  contrary,  when  his  Majesty 
again  summoned  me,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  I  experienced  the  greatest  delight,  in 
the  anticipation  that  my  wishes  were  ap¬ 
proaching  their  goal. 

On  entering,  I  found  General  Savary, 
Count  Las  Cases,  Count  Montholon,  and 
another  person,  who  was  a  stranger  to  me, 
in  the  saloon. 

“  ‘  Captain,’  said  the  emperor,  address¬ 
ing  me,  ‘  you  must  immediately  return  to 
your  yacht,  and  cause  my  effects  to  be  dis¬ 
embarked.  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  all 
your  good  intentions  towards  me.  Had 
the  object  been  the  deliverance  of  an  op¬ 
pressed  people,  as  was  my  intention  on 
quitting  the  island  of  Elba,  I  should  not 
have  lost  a  moment  in  confiding  myself  to 
your  care;  but  as  the  sole  question  now 
hinges  upon  my  personal  welfare,  I  will  not 
expose  those  who  have  remained  faithful  to 
me  and  to  my  interests,  to  any  dangers, 
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which,  to  say  the  least,  are  useless.  I  have 
resolved  to  go  to  England,  and  to-morrow 
I  shall  embark  in  the  Bellerophon.’ 

“  Had  I  been  struck  to  the  ground  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  from  a  serene  sky,  I  could 
not  have  experienced  a  more  fearful  sen¬ 
sation  than  that  which  was  produced  by  these 
last  words.  I  felt  the  blood  forsake  my 
cheeks,  the  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes,  and 
for  some  moments  I  had  no  power  of  utter¬ 
ance.  It  was  as  clear  tome  as  the  light  of 
heaven  that  the  emperor  was  fearfully  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  chivalrous  ideas  of  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  the  British  government,  and  a 
thousand  anxious  forebodings  filled  mv 
breast ;  for  I  had  been,  myself,  at  diflTerent 
periods,  during  the  space  of  five  long  years, 
the  victim  of  this  government,  whose  good 
faith  has  ever  been  on  a  par  with  the  Pu¬ 
nic.*  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  I  clearly  foresaw  the  issue. 

‘  To  England,  sire,’  I  at  length  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  a  half-suffocated  voice,  ‘to 
England!  Then  you  are  undone.  The 
Tow'er  of  London  will  be'your  residence, 
and  you  may  think  yourself  happy  if  noth¬ 
ing  worse  befalls  you.  What  I  your  Majes¬ 
ty  will  deliver  yourself  up,  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  that  perfidious  cabinet,  which  will 
rejoice  at  being  able  to  destroy  him,  whoso 
deeply  w’ounded  it  to  the  very  heart’s  core, 
and  threatened  its  entire  existence  with  de¬ 
struction.  You  are  the  only  person  whom 
it  has  to  fear,  and  will  you  voluntarily  give 
yourself  up  to  it  without  any  necessity  ? 
sire  ’ — 

“  God  know's  what  I  might  still  have  ad¬ 
ded  in  my  despair,  had  not  General  Savary, 
who  was  in  one  corner  of  the  saloon,  inter¬ 
rupted  me  with  his  sonorous  voice,  and 
harshly  imposed  silence. 

“  ‘  Captain,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  you  take  too 
much  upon  yourself!  Do  not  entirely  for¬ 
get  in  whose  presence  you  are  !’ 

“  ‘  Oh  laissez  le  parlcr^  said  the  empe¬ 
ror,  with  a  sorrowful  look,  which  went  to 
my  heart ;  but  I  soon  perceived,  when  I 
had  in  some  measure  recovered  myself,  how 
useless  any  further  attempt  would  be. 

“  ‘  Pardon,  sire,’  I  continued,  ‘  if  I  have 
said  too  much ;  but  I  am  as  completely 
stunned  by  your  decision  as  if  I  liad  been 
struck  by  a  thunderbolt;  and  I  am  only 
able  to  entreat  your  Majesty’s  indulgence. 
As  for  your  grace,’  I  added,  turning  to  the 

*  Captain  Besson  was  twice  a  prisoner  on  the 
frightful  English  pontons.  His  escape  was  very 
romantic,  and  hii  aversion  fur  the  English  may 
be  pardonable. 
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duke,  ‘  I  request  you,  at  least,  to  order  the  “  ‘  Je  ii’ai  plus  rien  dans  ce  moment,  a 
port  not  to  tire  at  me  again  to-night,  for  it  vous  otfrir,  men  ami,  que  cette  arme. — 
would  he  too  hard  a  fate  to  be  struck  down  V’^euillez  Taccepter  coniine  uii  souvenir  de 
by  a  French  bullet  while  compelled  to  land  moi  V 

effects,  to  disembark  which,  in  America,  I  ‘‘This  present,  which  is  so  invaluably  dear 
would  have  sacrificed  my  life  ten  times  to  me,  and  the  inexpressibly  benign  man- 
over.’  ner  in  which  it  was  made,  induced  me,  as 


“  ‘  Je  n’ai  plus  rien  dans  ce  moment,  a 
vous  offrir,  men  ami,  que  cette  arme. — 
V’^euillez  I’accepter  coniine  uii  souvenir  de 
moi  V 

‘‘This  present,  which  is  so  invaluably  dear 


“  ‘  Go,  captain,’  said  the  emperor  mildly,  j 
‘  and  make  yourself  easy.  When  you  have 
finished  your  business  come  again  to  me.’ 

“  1  did  as  I  was  commanded,  thouah  in 


I  was  alone  w  ith  the  emperor,  to  make,  al¬ 
most  involuntarily,  a  last  attempt.  I  threw 
myself  at  his  feet,  and  conjured  him  with 
tears,  by  every  thing  which  the  most  melan- 


the  most  desponding  spirit ;  and  at  nine  choly  conviction  suggested  to  me,  not  to 


o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  July 
all  was  completed  ;  on  which  1  immediately 
returned  to  inform  the  emperor.  I  found 


give  himself  up  to  the  English,  for  that  as 
yet  nothing  was  lost,  and  1  promised  to 
have  all  his  things  again  on  board  within 


him  alone  with  AI.  Alarchand,  who  might  two  hours,  when  he  might  immediately  fol- 
well  be  called  fidelity  personified,  and  whose  low  and  we  might  set  sail  without  delay, 
obligingness  to  me  never  wearied.  W'^ith-  Nothing  was  wanting  but  his  decision — his 
out  his  assistance  I  should,  perhaps,  never  command.  Alas!  all  was  in  vain. 


have  had  access  to  the  emperor ;  for  the 
spirit  of  intrigue  had  already  taken  as  firm 
footing  in  the  island  of  Aix  as  it  had  for¬ 
merly  done  in  the  Tuileries.  I  w’ill  mention 


“  ‘  Well,  sire,’  I  exclaimed,  rising,  but 
the  marshal,  who  had  entered  meantime, 
interrupted  me. 

“  ‘  Captain,  cease  your  useless  endeavors,’ 


only  one  instance.  The  persons  who  were  he  exclaimed,  impatiently  ;  ‘  your  zeal  is 


appointed  to  embark  with  the  emperor  on 
board  the  Magdalena,  were  Marshal  Ber¬ 
trand,  Count  Las  Cases,  and  General  Mon- 
tholon.  The  two  latter  were  very  little 
compromised  with  the  government  of  the 


laudable,  your  conduct  noble,  but  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  cannot  now  draw  back” 

“  It  was  perhaps  so,  and  I  suppressed 
the  words  which  were  still  upon  my  lips. 
I  said,  ‘  nothing  now  remains  for  me,  but  to 


king,  and  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  fear,  take  leave  of  your  Majesty,  and  to  depart 
whereas  General  L’Allomand  was  already  in  the  same  yacht,  sire,  which  was  in- 
condemned  to  death.  Yet  that  meritorious  tended  for  your  Majesty.  1  shall  follow 
general  could  never  succeed  in  laying  his  the  precise  route  which  you  have  approved, 
claim  before  the  emperor.  Being  con-  and  time,  I  fear,  will  too  soon  show  your 
stantly  impeded  in  every  possible  way.  Majesty  which  of  the  two  projects  was  the 


heat  length  requested  me  to  allow  him  to  [safest.’ 


mix  with  my  crew,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
sailor,  and  thus  to  save  his  life. 

“  As  soon  as  the  emperor  saw  me  enter 
he  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  ‘  Captain,  I 
again  thank  you.  As  soon  as  you  have  set¬ 
tled  every  thing  here,  come  and  join  me  in 
England.  I  shall,  undoubtedly,  when  1 
am  there,’  he  added,-  with  a  smile,  ‘  still 
have  need  of  a  man  of  your  character.’ 

“  ‘  Ah  !  sire,’  I  replied,  much  affected, 
‘  why  dare  I  not  cherish  the  slightest  hope 
that  a  day  will  come  when  I  may  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  obey  so  flattering  a  command.’ 

“  Unable  any  longer  to  suppress  my  feel¬ 
ings,  I  was  about  hastily  to  retire,  when 


“  Struck  to  the  heart,  I  retired,  and 
went  on  board  my  ship.  It  was  ten  o’clock 
at  night ;  1  immediately  had  the  anchor 
weighed,  and  sailed  with  a  brisk  east  wind. 
I  was  not  in  any  way  molested,  and  at  day¬ 
break  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Perthuis 
Breton,  where  I  mixed  with  the  coasting 
vessels. 

“  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
emperor  did  not  embark  in  the  Epervia  till 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
and  arrived  on  board  the  Bellerophon  at 
nine  o’clock,  A.  M. 

“  I  had  therefore  long  before  continued 
my  voyage  unobserved,  in  company  with 


the  emperor  made  me  a  sign  to  stop,  and  the  coasting  vessels,  and  it  was  not  till  I 
sent  Alarchand  out  to  fetch  Marshal  Ber-  found  myself  off  the  Sables  d’Olonnes  that 
trand;  he  then  selected  from  among  some  I  took  leave  of  my  captain,  who  sailing  to 
arms  for  his  private  use,  which  stood  in  a  Ushant  and  Kiel,  through  the  English 
corner  of  the  room,  a  valuable  double-bar-  Channel,  and  arrived  safely  twenty  days 


relied  gun,  which  he  had  long  used  in  the 
chase,  and  presenting  it  to  me,  said,  with 
much  emotion, — 


afterwards,  without  having  been  visited  by 
a  single  English  cruiser,  or,  as  I  observed, 
before,  being  in  any  wise  molested.  I  then 
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returned  vvitli  one  of  the  coastiuf;  vessels 
to  Rocliefort,  wliere  I  waited  on  the  marine 
prefect  to  receive  his  orders.  lie  told  me 
that,  at  the  desire  of  the  emperor,  he  had 
kept  back,  till  the  last  moment,  two  chests 
of  plate,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Mad¬ 
ame  Besson,  in  case  the  emperor  had  sailed 
with  me.  As  his  Majesty,  however,  had 
taken  an  opposite  step,  he  had  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  send  these  chests,  with  some 
others  which  his  Majesty  had  intrusted  to 
him,  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  In  fact  the 
sale  of  these  very  chests  of  plate,  served  to 
supply  the  emperor’s  most  urgent  wants  at 
St.  Helena,  but  1  myself  was  very  far  from 
having  any  notion  that  his  Majesty  would 
have  carried  his  attention  so  far,  as  to 
think  of  the  fate  of  my  wife,  in  case  my 
project  had  been  carried  into  execution. 

“  My  next  interview  with  Madame  Bes¬ 
son  was  a  melancholy  one  indeed.  It  was 
lonfT  before  either  of  us  could  find  words 

O 

to  give  vent  to  our  profound  affliction. 
The  unhappy  resolution  taken  by  the  em¬ 
peror  destroyed  him  for  ever  ;  but  my  fate, 
also,  was  inevitably  marked  out.  I  felt  as¬ 
sured  that  I  must  become  the  victim  of  my 
voluntary  action,  and  so  it  proved  ere  long. 
Dismissed,  as  unworthy  of  serving  the  new 
government,  I  was  compelled  to  fly  from 
my  country,  and  to  leave  my  wife  alone  at 
Rochefort.  In  consecpiencc  of  the  agita¬ 
tions  of  the  last  few  days,  she  became  ex¬ 
tremely  ill,  and  she  was  long  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  annoyances;  indeed,  the  police 
completely  persecuted  her,  and  drove  her 
to  Bordeaux.  She  at  length  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  embarking  for  Kiel,  where  we 
met  again,  for  the  first  tiine,  in  December, 
1816.  Since  that  mournful  period,  I  have 
been  wandering  in  foreign  lands,  nor  have 
I  ventured  to  approach  the  coast  of  France, 
except  in  the  year  1826,  when  his  high¬ 
ness,  the  Viceroy  of  Fgypt,  sent  me  to  Mar¬ 
seilles  to  arm  the  ships  of  w'ar  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Livroii  had  caused  to  be  built  there 
for  his  highness.  My  connexion  with 
Egypt  takes  its  date  from  that  time.  Me- 
hemet  Ali  has  most  generously  rewarded 
my '^service ;  and  I  shall  esteem  myself 
happy  if  my  activity,  my  good-will,  and 
sincere  regard  for  the  extraordinary  man 
to  whom  Providence  has  conducted  me, 
may  contribute  to  render  me  more  and 
more  worthy  of  his  benefits.” 

The  reader  will  scarcely  be  able  to  lay 
down  the  simple  statement,  without  feeling 
the  most  lively  interest  for  the  principal 
characters,  the  great  emperor  and  the  brave 


Besson.  It  cannot,  however,  be  concealed 
that  the  hero  who  had  for  years  been  hur¬ 
ried  from  place  to  place,  harassed  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  no  longer  possessed  the  energetic 
resolution  which  had  raised  him  so  high 
w'hen  only  General  Bonaparte.  But  we 
must  remember  that  he  had  not  then  been 
intoxicated  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  court 
which  gradually  weakens  the  strongest 
head,  and  corrodes  the  purest  heart. 

Providence,  however,  in  this  instance, 
as  in  every  other,  ordered  all  for  the  best ; 
and  Besson  may  fully  console  himself. 
The  emperor,  it  is  true,  had  his  deliverer 
succeeded  in  conveying  him  to  America, 
might  have  been  spared  the  personal  suffer¬ 
ings  of  many  years;  but  his  glory,  I  repeat 
it,  could  only  have  suffered  a  mortal  blow. 
It  was  better,  far  better,  for  Napoleon  to 
die  in  St.  Helena,  as  the  prisoner  of  Europe, 
than  to  end  his  days  as  an  obscure  indi¬ 
vidual  in  private  life.  His  admirers  have, 
therefore,  reason  rather  to  rejoice  that  the 
result  turned  out  as  it  did,  and  the  English 
alone  have  cause  to  lament  that  the  plan  of 
the  intrepid  Besson  failed,  for  its  success 
w’ould  have  spared  them  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  pages  of  their  history.* 


CIIARLT  S  CHURCHILL. 

From  tlie  Edinburgli  Review. 

The  Poetical  TIorAs  of  Charles  Churchill. 

\Vith  copious  notes,  and  a  Life  of  the 

Author,  lip  ir.  Tookc,  P.R.S.  B  vols. 

l2uio.  London :  1844. 

Mr.  AVilliam  Toore  sets  us  a  bad  ex¬ 
ample  in  his  ‘  copious  notes,’  which  we  do 
not  propose  to  follow.  Our  business  is  w  ith 
Churchill ;  and  not  with  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  or  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  or  the  Reform  Bill,  or 
the  Whigs,  or  the  Popish  Ascendency,  or 
the  bribed  voters  of  Metroplitan  Boroughs, 
or  the  prt)ffigate  members  who  represent 
them  in  Parliament.  There  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  Mr.  Tooke  should  not  have  named 
these  things  ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves 

*  Eiglit  monllis  after  this  was  written,  on  my 
return  from  a  ditficult  and  dangerous  journey  in 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  I  found  that  Besson,  wlioin 
I  liad  left  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  was  already  in 
his  grave.  His  manuscript  alone  remains  with 
me,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  authenticity  of  the  frag¬ 
ment  here  communicated,  of  his  life,  v  Inch  in 
many  other  respects  was  extremely  remarkable. 
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with  mentioning  one.  If  tlie  editorial  pains 
bestowed  upen  them  had  been  given  to  his 
author,  we  should  probably  not  have  had 
the  task,  which,  before  we  speak  of  Church¬ 
ill,  we  shall  discharge  as  briefly  as  we  may, 
of  pointing  out  his  editorial  deflciencies. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  imagine  a  worse 
biographer  than  Mr.  Tooke.  As  Dr.  John¬ 
son  said  of  his  friend  Tom  Birch,  he  is  ‘  a 
dead  hand  at  a  Life.’  Nor  is  he  a  more 
lively  hand  at  a  Note.  In  both  cases  he  com¬ 
piles  with  singular  clumsiness,  and  his  com¬ 
pilations  are  not  always  harmless.  But 
though  Mr.  Tooke  is  a  bad  biographer  and 
a  bad  annotator,  he  is  a  worse  critic. 

If  it  were  true,  as  he  says,  that  ‘  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Churchill  as  a  poet,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  fixed  in  the  first  rank  of  English 
classics,’  (Vol.  i.  p.  xiii,)  we  should  have  to 
place  him  with  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  in 
the  rank  above  Drydt'ii  and  Pope.  If  the 
Rosr.iad  were  really,  as  Mr.  Tooke  thinks, 
remarkable  for  its*  strength  of  imaginaticn,’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv,)  we  should  have  to  depose 
it  from  its  place  beside  the  DunciadSy  and 
think  of  it  with  the  Paradise  Lasts.  And 
indeed  we  shall  be  well  disposed  to  do  this, 
when  Mr.  Tooke  establishes  the  critical 
opinion  he  adopts  from  poor  Dr.  Anderson, 
that  the  Cure  of  a  sacred  ode  by  Dr. 

Brown,  ‘ranks  with  the  njost  distinguished 
lyric  compositions,’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  802.) 

This  Dr.  Brown,  the  author  of  tlie  flat 
tragedy  of  Barbarossa^  and  a  vain,  silly,  im¬ 
practicable  person,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Tooke  to  have  been  *  a  far  wiser  and  better 
man  than  Jeremy  Bentham,’  (Vol.  iii.  p. 
109  ;)  whose*  always  mischievous,  but  hap¬ 
pily  not  always  intelligible  gibberish,’  is  in 
a  previous  passage  ranked  with  *  the  coarse 
blasphemy  of  Richard  Carlyle,’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  | 
107.)  It  is  in  the  same  discriminating  taste  | 
we  are  told  after  this,  that  Dr.  Francklin’s , 
Translation  of  Sophocles  is  *  a  bold  and 
happy  transfusion  into  the  English  language 
of  the  terrible  simplicity  of  the  Greek  trage¬ 
dian,’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  298) — poor  Dr.  Franck- 
lin  being  as  much  like  the  terrible  simplici¬ 
ty  of  the  Greeks,  as  Mr.  Tooke  resembles 
Aristides,  or  an  English  schoolmaster  is  like  j 
the  Phidian  Jove. 

The  reader  will  not  suppose  that  Mr. 
Tooke,  a  respectable  solicitor  of  longstand¬ 
ing,  has  not  had  ample  time  to  set  himself 
right  on  these  points,  when  we  mention  the 
fact  of  his  first ‘appearance  as  Churchill’s 
editor  no  fewer  than  forty  years  ago.  Forty 
years  ago,  when  he  was  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
and  George  the  Third  was  King,  he  aspired 
Vol.  IV.— No.  IV.  32 


to  connect  hin'.sclf  with  the  great  satirist. 
What  turned  his  thoughts  that  way,  from 
the  *  quiddets  atid  quillets,  and  cases  and 
tenures  and  tricks,’  that  surrounded  him  in 
his  daily  studies,  he  has  not  informed  us. 
But,  ameng  his  actions  of  scandal  and  bat- 
tery,  the  echoofChurchiirs  rough  and  man¬ 
ly  voice  was  in  that  day  lingering  still ;  and 
an  aspiring  young  attorney  could  hardly 
more  agreeably  indulge  a  taste  for  letters, 
than  among  tliC  mangled  and  still  bleeding 
reputations  of  the  Duellist,  the  Candidate, 
and  the  Ghost.  But  we  have  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  that  he  did  not  improve  this  taste  with 
some  little  literary  knowlege. 

Whether  he  praises  or  blames,  he  has  the 
rare  felicity  of  never  making  a  criticism  that 
is  net  a  mistake.  Nothing  of  this  kind,  com¬ 
mitted  forty  years  back,  has  he  cared  to  cor¬ 
rect  ;  and  every  new  note  added,  has  added 
something  to  the  stock.  He  cannot  even 
praise  in  the  right  place,  when  he  has  such 
a  man  ns  Dr.  Garth  to  praise.  Garth  was 
an  exquisite  creature — a  real  wit,  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  friend,  a  physician,  a  philosopher  ; 
and  yet  his  Satire  was  not  *  admirable,’  nor 
his  Claremont  *  above  mediocrity,’  nor  his 
Translations  f rom  Ovid  *  spirited  and  faith¬ 
ful,’  {\o\.  iii.  p.  1<)-17.)  In  a  later  page, 
Mr.  Tooke  has  occasion  to  refer  to  the  wri¬ 
ter  of  a  particular  panegyric,  whom  he  calls 
Conyngham,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  317.)  This  ex¬ 
emplifies  another  and  abundant  class  of  mis¬ 
takes  in  his  volumes.  The  writer  was  Cod- 
dington,  and  the  lines  were  addressed  to 
Garth  on  his  Dispensary.  Mr.  Tooke  has 
to  speak  of  the  two  Doctors  William  King; 
and  he  attributes  the  well-known  three  oc¬ 
tavos  of  the  King  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall  to  the 
King  of  Christ  Church,  (Vol.  iii.  p.  173.) 
He  has  to  speak  of  Bishop  Parker,  Alarvell’s 
antagonist,  and  he  calls  him  Archbishop 
Parker,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  171  ;)  a  singularly  dif¬ 
ferent  person.  lie  condemns  Churchill  for 
his  public  appearance  in  a  theatre  with  a 
celebrated  courtesan,  whom  his  next  sen¬ 
tence,  if  correct,  would  prove  to  have  been 
a  venerable  lady  of  between  eighty  and 
ninety  years  old,  (Vol.  i.  p.  47 ;)  the  verses 
quoted  having  been  w  ritten  sixty-three  years 
before,  to  the  Venus  of  a  past  generation. 
If  an  anecdote  has  a  point,  he  misses  it;  and 
if  a  question  has  two  sides,  he  takes  the 
wrong  one.  He  gravely  charges  the  old 
traveller  Mandeville,  with  wilful  want  of 
veracity,  and  with  having  *  observed  in  a 
high  northern  latitude  the  singular  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  congelation  of  words  as  they 
issued  from  the  mouth,  and  the  strange 
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medley  of  sounds  that  ensued  upon  a  thaw,’  and  now  that  the  resignation  was  in  17C2, 

( Vol.  ii.  p.  70 ;) — vulgar  errors,  we  need  not  (Vol.  ii.  p.  29 ;)  now  tliat  the  Apology  was 
say.  Sir  John  Mandeville  wrote  conscien-  published  in  April  1701,  (Vol.  i.  p.  1 15,) 
tiously,  according  to  the  lights  of  his  times;  and  six  pages  later,  (Vol.  i.  p.  121,)  that  it 
and  qualities  his  marvellous  relations  as  re-  was  published  in  May  of  that  year  ;  now  that 
ports.  The  congelation  of  words  was  a  Churchill’s  Sermons  were  ten  in  number, 
pure  invention  of  Addison’s,  palmed  upon  (Vol.  i.  p.  xxvi,)  and  now  that  they  were 
the  old  traveller.  twelve,  (Vol.  iii.  p.  318.)  These  instances, 

In  matters  more  closely  connected  with  '  sparingly  selected  from  a  lavish  abundance, 
his  subject,  Mr.  'Fooke  is  not  more  sparing  will  probably  suffice. 

of  errors  and  self-contradictions.  He  con-  .V/e  shall  be  ecpially  sparing  of  more  gen- 
founds  Davies,  the  actor  and  bookseller —  eral  examples  that  remain.  Mr.  Tooke,  as 
Johnson’s  friend,  Garrick’s  biographer,  and  the  character  of  this  literary  performance 
a  reasonably  correct  as  well  as  agreeable  would  imply,  has  no  deficiency  on  the  score 
^vriter — witli  Davis,  an  actor  not  only  much  of  boldness.  Thus,  w  hile  he  thinks  that 
lower  in  the  scale  than  Davies,  but  remem-  ‘  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croly,  in  his  classical  and 
bered  only  by  the  letter  Mr.  Tooke  has  beautiful  play  of  has  at  once  shown 

printed,  (Vol.  i.  p.  30-7.)  He  tells  us,  with  what  a  good  tragedy  should  be,  and  that  he 
amazing  particularity,  that  ‘  Churchill’s  bro-  is  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  producing  one,’ 
ther  John  survived  him  little  more  than  one  (Vol.  ii.  p.  297,)  he  has  an  utter  contempt 
year,  dying,  after  a  week’s  illness  only,  on  for  the  Wordsworths  and  Coleridges.  *  What 
18th  November  1765,’  (Vol.  i.  p.  Ivi ;)  the  language,’  he  indignantly  exclaims,  before 
truth  being  that  John,  who  was  a  surgeon-  giving  a  specimen  of  the  latter  poet,  in  a 
apothecary  in  Westminster,  survived  his  /mciV/ ‘  could  the  satirist  have  found 
brother  many  years  ;  published,  in  the  cha-  sufficiently  expressive  of  his  disgust  at  the 
racter  of  executor,  the  fifth  collected  edition  simplicity  a  later  school  of  poetry,  the 
of  his  works,  as  late  as  1774;  and  was  re-  spawn  of  the  lakes,  consisting  of  a  mawkish 
commending  the  use  of  bark  to  Wilkes,  combination  of  the  nonsense  verses  of  the 
whose  medical  attendant  he  became,  as  late  nursery,  with  the  rodomontade  of  German 
as  1778.  In  one  place  he  says  that  he  has  mysticism  and  transcendentalism  !’  (Vol.  i. 
endeavored,  without  success,  to  ascertain  p.  189.)  This  is  a  little  strong  for  a  writer 
the  truth  of  a  statement  that  Churchill  had  like  Mr.  Tooke.  Nor,  making  one  excep- 
a  curacy  in  Wales,  and  became  bankrupt  in  tion  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  does  he 
cider  speculations  there;  —  suppositions  shrink  from  pouring  the  vials  of  his  critical 
which,  unable  to  substantiate,  he  rejects,  wrath  upon  every  Lord  who  has  presumed 
(Vol.  i.  p.  XXV.)  In  another  place,  he  speaks,  to  aspire  to  poetry.  Not  the  gentle  genius 
without  a  doubt,  of  Churchill's  ‘  flight  from  of  Lord  Surrey,  nor  the  daring  passion  of 
his  curacy  in  Wales,’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  28  ;)  and  Lord  Buckhurst ;  not  the  sharp  wit  of  my 
in  a  third,  tells  us  decisively  that  Church-  Lords  Rochester  and  Buckingham,  nor  the 
ill’s  ‘  own  failure  in  trade  as  a  cider  dealer,’  earnestness  and  elegance  of  Lord  Thurlow 
had  ‘  tinctured  him  with  a  strong  and  un-  — can  shake  the  fierce  jmetical  democracy 
founded  prejudice  ’  against  the  merchants  of  of  Mr.  William  Tooke.  ‘  The  claim  of  the 
London,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  318.)  At  one  time  he  whole  lot  of  other  noble  poets,’  he  observes 
relates  a  story  of  Churchill’s  ‘  having  in-  with  great  contempt,  ‘  from  Lord  Surrey 
curred  a  repulse  at  Oxford,  on  account  of  downwards — the  Buckinghams,  the  Ros- 
alleged  deficiency  in  the  classics,’  to  ac-  commons,  the  Ilalifaxes,  the  Grenvilles, 
quaint  us  that  it  ‘  is  obviously  incorrect,’  the  Littletons  of  the  last  age,  and  the  still 
(Vol.  i.  p.  xxi.)  At  another,  he  informs  us  minor  class  of  Thurlows,  Ilerberts,  and 
that  ^  the  poet’s  antipathy  to  colleges  may  others  of  the  present  generation,  have  been 
be  dated  from  his  rejection  by  the  Universi-  tolerated  as  poets,  only  because  they  were 
ty  of  Oxford,  on  account  of  his  want  of  a  peers,’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  262.) 
competent  skill  in  the  learned  languages,’  A  contempt  of  grammar,  as  of  nobility, 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  227.)  No  opportunity  of  self-  may  be  observed  to  relieve  the  sense  and 
contradiction  is  too  minute  to  be  lost.  Now  elegance  of  this  passage.  But  this  is  a  de- 
he  says  that  the  price  of  the  Ro^ciad  was  partment  of  Mr.  Tooke’s  merits  too  exten- 
half-a-crown,  (Vol.  i.  p.  114,)  and  now  that  sive  to  enter  upon.  When  he  talks  of  ‘  a 
it  w'as  but  ‘the  moderate  price  of  one  shil-  masterly  but  caustic  satire,’  (Vol.  i.  p.  xl,) 
ling,’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  167;)  now  that  Lord  and  of  plunging  deeper  and  wiorc  irrfcorcra- 
Templc  resigned  in  1761,  (Vol.  i.  p.  171,)  bly  into,’  Ilc.,  (Vol.  i.  p.  xli,)  we  do  not 
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stop  to  ask  wliat  he  can  possibly  mean.  But 
his  use  of  tlie  prepositions  and  conjunctions 
is  really  curious.  Ilis  ‘  and  to  which  w’e 
would  refer  our  readers  accordingly,  and  to 
whose  thanks  we  shall  entitle  ourselves  for 
so  doing,’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  157  ;)  his  ‘  and  from 
tchich  but  little  information  could  be  collect¬ 
ed,  he  was  at  the  same  time  confident  that 
none  others  existed,  and  ichich  the  lapse  of 
time  has  confirmed,’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  *291);)  arc 
of  perpetual  recurrence  in  the  shape  oi'  and 
ichoy  or  but  tohicliy  and  may  be  said  to  form 
the  peculiarity  of  his  style.  On  even  Mr. 
Pickering’s  Aldine  press,  a  genius  of  blun- 
derinfj  has  laid  its  evil  touch.  The  errors  in 
the  printing  of  the  book  are  execrable.  Mot 
a  page  is  correctly  pointed  from  first  to  last; 
numbers  of  lines  in  the  text  (as  at  vol.  iii. 
pp.  ‘216-17)  are  placed  out  of  their  order : 
and  it  is  rare  when  a  name  is  rightly  given. 
But  enough  of  a  distasteful  subject.  We 
leave  Mr.  Tooke  and  pass  to  Churchill. 

Exactly  a  hundred  years  after  the  birth 
of  Dryden,  Charles  Churchill  was  born. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  were  between 
the  two  races  of  men.  In  1631,  Hampden 
was  consoling  Eliot  in  his  prison,  and  dis¬ 
cussing  with  Pym  the  outraged  Petition  of 
Right;  in  1731,  Walpole  was  flying  at 
Townshend’s  throat,  and  suggesting  to  Gay 
the  quarrels  of  Lockic  and  Peachum.  AVith- 
in  the  reach  of  Dryden's  praise  and  blame, 
there  came  a  Cromwell  and  a  Shaftesbury  ; 
a  Wilkes  and  a  Sandwich  exhausted 
Churchill’s.  There  is  more  to  aflect  a  wri¬ 
ter’s  wenius,  in  personal  and  local  influences 
of  this  kind,  than  he  would  himself  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  allow.  If,  even  in  the  failures  of 
the  first  and  greatest  of  these  satirists,  there 
is  a  dash  of  largeness  and  power ;  there  is 
never  wholly  absent  from  the  most  consum¬ 
mate  achievements  of  his  successor,  a  some¬ 
thing  we  must  call  conventional.  But  the 
right  justice  has  not  beeh  done  to  Churchill. 
Taken  with  the  good  and  evil  of  his  age,  he 
was  a  very  remarkable  person. 

An  English  clergyman,  who,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  rectory  of  Rainham,  in  Essex, 
held  the  curacy  and  lectureship  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  in  Westminster,  from  1733 
to  his  death  in  1758,  was  the  father  of 
Charles  Churchill.  He  had  two  younger 
sons  ;  William,  who  afterwards  selected  the 
church  for  his  profession,  and  passed  a  long, 
quiet,  unobtrusive  life  within  it ;  and  John, 
brought  up  to  the  business  of  medicine. 
The  elder,  named  Charles,  after  himself,  he 
from  the  first  especially  designed  for  his  own 
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calling;  and  sent  him  in  1739,  when  eight 
years  old,  as  a  day-bt»y  to  Westminster 
school.  Nichols  was  the  head  master,  and 
the  second  master  was  (not  Lloyd,  as  Mr. 
Tooke  would  inform  us,  but)  Johnson,  af¬ 
terwards  a  bishop.  Vincent  Bourne  was 
usher  of  the  fifth  form,  and  Dr.  Pierson 
Lloyd,  (after  some  years  second  master,)  a 
man  of  fine  humor  as  well  as  rare  worth 
and  learnitig,  was  usher  at  the  fourth. 
Churchill,  judging  from  the  earliest  notice 
of  him,  must  have  been  already  a  robust, 
manly,  broad-faced  little  fellow'  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  school ;  all  who  in  later  life  re¬ 
membered  him,  spoke  of  the  premature 
growth  and  fullness  both  of  his  body  and 
mind  ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  assuming  the 
place  in  his  boy’s  circle,  which  quick-sight¬ 
ed  lads  are  not  slow  to  concede  to  a  deserv¬ 
ing  and  a  daring  claimant.  He  was  fond 
of  play ;  but  was  a  hard  worker  when  he 
turned  to  work,  and  a  successful  one. 
There  is  a  story  of  one  of  his  punishments 
by  flogging,  which  only  increased  and  em 
bittered  the  temper  that  provoked  it ;  but 
of  a  literary  task  by  way  of  punishment,  for 
which  the  offender  received  public  thanks 
from  the  masters  of  the  school.  ‘  He  could 
do  well  if  he  would,’  was  the  admission  of 
his  enemies  ;  and  the  good  Dr.  Lloyd  loved 
him. 

There  were  then  a  number  of  remarkable 
boys  at  Westminster.  Bonnell  Thornton 
was  already  in  the  upper  forms  ;  but  George 
Colman,  Robert  Lloyd,  Richard  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  Warren  Hastings,  were,  with 
few  years’  interval,  Churchill’s  contempora¬ 
ries  ;  and  there  was  one  mild,  shrinking, 

I  delicate  lad  of  his  own  age,  though  two 
years  younger,  in  the  school,  afraid  to  lift 
his  eyes  above  the  shoestrings  of  the  upper 
boys,  but  encouraged  to  raise  them  as  high 
as  Churchill’s  heart.  He  stood  by  Cow’per 
in  these  days ;  and  the  author  of  the  Task 
and  the  Table-Talk  repaid  him  in  a  sorer 
need.  Indeed,  there  was  altogether  a  man¬ 
ly  tone  of  feeling  among  these  Westminster 
scholars.  If  they  were  false  to  some  prom¬ 
ises  of  their  youth  when  they  grew  to  man¬ 
hood,  they  were  true  to  all  that  pledged 
them  to  each  other.  Never,  save  when  two 
examples  occurred  too  flagrant  for  avoid¬ 
ance,  in  a  profligale  Duke  and  a  hypocritical 
Parson,  did  Churchill  lift  his  pen  against  a 
schoolfellow.  Mr.  Tooke  says  that  the 
commencement  of  a  satire  against  Thorn¬ 
ton  and  Colman  was  found  among  his  pa¬ 
pers;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  and  we 
doubt,  in  common  with  Southey,  the  al- 
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leged  desertion  of  Lloyd  which  is  said  to  |  or  yield:  in  the  me  case,  boasting  ex- 
liave  sugge  sted  the  satire.  Even  Warren  1  emption  from  vice,  become  himself  the  vic- 
llastings  profited  by  his  old  connexion  with  i  tim  of  the  worst  of  vices  ;  in  the  other,  with 
Westminster,  when  Wilkes  deserted  his  j  violent  recoil  from  tlie  hypocrisies,  outrage 
supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  dc- I  the  proprieties  of  life.  The  proof  scon 
fend  the  playfellow  of  his  dead  friend  ;  and  i  came. 

the  irritable  Cumberland  so  warmed  to  the  j  Churchill  had  given  evidence  of  scholar- 
memory  of  his  school  companion,  as  to  call  j  ship  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  early  as  his 
him  always,  fondly,  the  Dryden  of  his  age.  j  fifteenth  year,  when,  ofi'ering  himself  a  can- 
Literature  itself  had  become  a  bond  of :  didate  for  the  Westnnnstcr  foundation,  he 
union  with  these  youths  before  they  left  the  |  went  in  head  of  the  election  ;  but  on  stand- 
Westminster  cloisters.  The  i  ing  for  the  studentship  to  Merton  College, 

tells  of  the  ‘  little  poets  ai  Westminster,’  i  Oxford,  three  years  later,  he  w  as  rejected, 
and  how' they  strive  ‘  to  set  a  distich  upon  Want  of  learning,  premature  indulgence  of 
six  and  five.’  Even  the  boredom  of  school  satirical  tastes,  and  other  as  unlikely  caus- 
exercises,  more  rife  in  Englkh  composition  es,  have  been  invented  to  explain  the  rejec- 
ihen  than  since,  did  not  check  the  scrib-  tion  ;  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  real  cause 
bling  propensity.  All  the  lads  we  have  |  was  the  discovery  of  a  marriage  imprudent- 
named  had  a  decisive  turn  that  w'ay  ;  and  ly  contracted  some  months  before,  with  a 
little  Colman,  emulating  his  betters,  ad-  j  Westminster  girl  named  Scot,  and  acconi- 
dressed  his  cousin  Pulteney  from  the  fiRh  ,  plished  within  the  rules  of  the  Elect.  A 
form  w'ith  the  air  of  a  literary  veteran. ,  niarriage  most  imprudent — most  unhappy. 
For,  in  the  prevailing  dearth  of  great  po- j  L  disqualified  him  for  the  studentship.  Jt 
etry,  verse-writing  was  cultivated  much  ;  introduced  his  very  boyhood  to  grave  re- 
much  encouraged.  It  had  become,  as  Lady  j  sponsiVdities  he  was  pow  erless  to  discharge, 
Mary  Montagu  said  a  fifw  years  before,  as  ;  almost  to  comprehend.  What  self-help  he 
common  as  taking  snuft*.  Others  compar-  i  might  have  exerted  against  the  unwise 
ed  it  to  an  epidemical  di.stemper ;  a  sort  ofj  plans  of  his  f;jiher,  it  crippled  and  finally 
murrain.  Beyond  all  doubt  it  was  the !  destroyed.  There  is  hardly  a  mistake  or 
rage.  ‘  Poets  increase  and  multiply  to  that  i  suffering  in  his  afver  life,  which  it  did  not 
stupendous  degree,  you  see  them  at  every  j  originate,  or  leave  him  w  ithont  the  means 

of  repelling.  That  it  was  entered  into  at 
so  early  an  age  ;  that  it  was  effected  by  the 

scandalous  facilities  of  the  Fleet _ wore 

less  attractive  than  the  verse  tagging.  But  |  among  its  evil  incidents,  hut  not  the  worst, 
his  father,  as  we  have  said,  had  other  views!  It  encumbered  him  with  a  wife  from  whom 
with  respect  to  him.  He  must  shade  his  he  could  not  hope  for  sympathy,  encourafre- 
fancies  with  a  more  sober  color,  and  follow  ment,  or  assistance  in  any  good  thing  ;  to 
the  family  profession.  whom  he  could  administer  them  as  little. 

It  was  an  unw  ise  resolve.  It  was  one  of  Neither  understood  the  other  ;  or  had  that 
those  resolves  which  more  frequently  mar  real  affection  which  would  have  supplied  all 
than  make  a  life.  The  control  of  inclina-  needful  knowledge. 

tion  to  a  falsehood  is  a  common  parent’s  The  good  clergyman  received  them  into 
crime;  not  the  less  grievous  when  mista-  his  house  soon  after  the  discovery  was  made, 
ken  for  a  virtue.  The  stars  do  not  more  The  compromise  seems  to  have  been,  that 
surely  keep  their  courses,  than  an  ill-regu-  Churchill  should  no  longer  oppose  his  fa 
lated  manhood  will  follow  a  misdirected  ther’s  wishes  in  regard  to  that  calling  of  the 
youth.  This  boy  had  noble  qualities  for  a  church  to  which  he  afterwards  bitterly  de¬ 
better  chosen  career.  Thus  early  he  had  dared  himself  decreed,  ‘ere  it  was  known 
made  it  manifest  that  he  could  see  for  him-  that  he  should  learn  to  read.’  He  was  en- 
self  and  feel  for  others  ;  that  he  had  strong  tered,  but  never  resided,  at  Trinity,  in  Cam- 
sensibility  and  energy  of  intellect;  that,  bridge.  There  was  a  necessary  interval 
where  he  had  faith,  he  had  steadiness  of  pur-  before  the  appointed  age  of  ordination,  (for 
pose  and  enthusiasm ;  but  that,  closely  neigh-  which  he  could  qualify  without  a  degree,) 
boring  his  power,  were  vehemence,  w'ill,  and  he  passed  it  quietly :  the  first  tw'elve 
and  passion :  and  that  these  made  him  con-  months  in  his  father’s  house ;  the  rest  in  a 
fident,  inflexible,  and  hard  to  be  controlled,  retirement,  for  which  ‘  family  reasons  ’  are 
In  the  bad  discipline  of  such  a  mind,  one  named  but  not  explained,  in  the  north  of 
of  two  results  was  sure.  He  would  resist  England.  In  that  retirement,  it  is  said,  he 


turn,  m  embroidered  coats,  and  pmk-col- 
ored  topknots.’  Nor  was  it  probable,  as  to 
Churchill  himself,  that  he  thought  the  dress 
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varied  church  reading  with  ‘  fiivorite  poeti¬ 
cal  amusements  with  what  tinequal  appor¬ 
tionment  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  guess. 
The  already  congenial  charm  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  found  in  the  stout  declam¬ 
ation  of  Juvenal ;  the  sly  and  insinuating 
sharpness  of  Horace,  and  the  indignant  el¬ 
oquence  of  Dryden — had  little  rivalry  to 
fear  from  the  fervid  imagination  of  Taylor, 
the  copious  eloquence  of  Barrow,  or  the 
sweet  persuasiveness  of  South. 

In  1753  he  visited  London,  to  take  pos¬ 
session,  it  is  said,  of  a  small  fortune  in  right 
of  his  wife;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  he  got  the  possession,  however  small. 

It  is  more  apparent  that  the  great  city 
tempted  him  sorely;  that  boyish  tastes  were 
once  more  freely  indulged  ;  and  that  his  now 
large  and  stalwart  figure  was  oftener  seen 
at  theatres  than  chapels.  It  was  a  great 
theatrical  time.  Drury  Lane  was  in  its 
strength,  with  Garrick,  Mossop,  Mrs. 
Pritcliard,  Palrper,  Woodward,  Shutes, 
Yates,  and  Mrs.  Clive.  Even  in  its  com¬ 
parative  weakness,  Covent  Garden  could 
boast  of  Barry,  Smith,  Sparks,  and  Macklin 
— of  Mrs.  Cibber  and  Mrs.  Vincent,  and, 
not  seldom,  of  Quin,  who  still  lingered  on 
f.ie  stage  he  had  quitted  formally  two  or 
three  years  before,  and  seemed  as  loth  to 
depart  from  really,  as  Churchill,  on  these 
stolen  evenings  of  enjoyment,  from  his  favor¬ 
ite  front  row  of  the  pit.  Nevertheless,  the 
promise  to  his  father  was  kept ;  and,  having 
HOW  reached  the  canonical  age,  he  returned 
to  the  north  in  deacon’s  orders  ;  whence  he 
removed,  with  little  delay,  to  the  curacy  of 
South  Cadbury  in  Somersetshire.  Here  he 
officiated  till  1750,  when  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  passed  to  his  father’s  curacy  at  | 
Rainham. 

Both  these  ordinations  without  a  degree, 
are  urged  in  special  proof  of  his  good  char¬ 
acter  and  reputation  for  singular  learning  ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  his  father’s 
influence  more  powerful  than  either.  ‘  His 
behavior,’  says  Dr.  Kippis,  writing  in  the 
IViogrnphia  Britannicn,  ‘gained  him  the 
love  and  esteem  of  his  parishioners  ;  and 
his  sermons,  though  somewhat  raised  above 
the  level  of  Kis  audience,  were  commended 
and  followed.  ‘  What  chiefly  disturbed 
him,  was  the  smallness  of  his  income.’ 
This,  though  connected  with  a  statement 
as  to  a  Welsh  living  now  rejected,  has  in 
effect  been  always  repeated  since,  and  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
strange,  if  his  sermons  were  thus  elevated, 
commended,  and  followed,  that  no  one  re¬ 


cognized  their  style,  or  could  in  the  least 
commend  them,  when  a  series  of  ten  were 
published  with  his  name  eight  years  later  ; 
but  the  alleged  smallness  of  his  income 
admits  of  no  kind  of  doubt.  He  had  now  two 
sons,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  ‘  prayed  and 
starved  on  forty  pounds  a-year.’  He  opened 
a  school.  It  was  bitter  drudgery.  He  won¬ 
dered,  he  afterwards  told  his  friends,  that 
he  had  ever  submitted  to  it ;  but  necessities 
more  bitter  overmastered  him.  What  solid 
help  this  new  toil  might  have  given  was  yet 
uncertain,  when,  in  I75S,  his  father  died, 
and,  in  respect  to  his  memory,  his  parish¬ 
ioners  elected  the  curate  of  Rainham  to 
succeed  him.  At  the  close  of  1758, 
Charles  Churchill  was  settled  in  Westmin¬ 
ster,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  curate  and 
lecturer  of  St.  John’s. 

It  was  not  a  very  brilliant  change,  nor 
enabled  him  yet  to  dispense  with  very  mean 
resources.  ‘  'fhe  emoluments  of  his  situa¬ 
tion,’  observes  Dr.  Kippis — who  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  poet’s  friends,  and,  except¬ 
ing  where  he  quotes  the  loose  assertions  of 
the  Annual  llegistrr,  wrote  on  the  inform¬ 
ation  of  Wilkes — ‘  not  amounting  to  a  full 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  in  order  to  improve 
liis  finances  he  undertook  to  teach  young 
ladies  to  read  and  write  English  with 
propriety  and  correctness  ;  and  was  engag¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose  in  the  boarding  school 
of  Mrs.  Dennis.  Mr.  Churchill  conducted 
himself  in  his  new  employment  with  all  the 
decorum  becoming  his  clerical  profession. 
The  grave  doctor  would  indicate  the  teach¬ 
er’s  virtue  and  self-command,  in  controlling 
by  the  proper  clerical  decorums  his  in- 
1  struction  of  Mrs.  Dennis’s  young  ladies. 
Mr.  Tooke’s  biography  more  confidently  as¬ 
serts,  that  not  only  as  the  servant  of  Mrs. 
Dennis,  but  as  *  a  parochial  minister,  he  per 
formed  his  duties  with  punctuality,  while 
in  the  pulpit  he  was  plain,  rational,  and 
emphatic.’  On  the  other  hand,  Churchill 
himself  tells  us  that  he  was  not  so.  He 
says,  that  he  was  an  idle  pastor  and  a 
drowsy  preacher.  We  are  assured,  among 
the  last  and  most  earnest  verses  he  com¬ 
posed,  that  ‘  sleep  at  his  bidding  crept  from 
pew  to  pew.’  With  a  mournful  bitterness 
he  adds,  that  his  heart  had  never  been  with 
his  profession  ; — that  it  was  not  of  his  own 
choice,  but  through  need,  and  for  his  curse, 
he  had  ever  been  ordained. 

It  is  a  shallow  view  of  his  career  that 
can  differently  regard  it,  or  suppose  him  at 
its  close  any  other  than  he  had  been  at  its 
bejiinning.  The  sagacious  Mr.  Tooke, 
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after  a  fasliion  worthy  of  himself,  would 
‘  divide  the  life  into  two  distinct  and  dis¬ 
similar  proportions;  the  one  pious,  ra¬ 
tional,  and  consistent;  the  other  irregular, 
dissipated,  and  licentious.’  During  the 
first  portion  of  scven-and-twenty  years,  says 
this  philosophic  observer,  ‘  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  indiscretions,  his  conduct  in 
every  relation,  as  son,  as  brother,  as  hus¬ 
band,  as  father,  and  as  friend,  was  rigidly 
and  exernplarily,  though  obscurely  virtuous; 
while  the  remaining  six  years  present  an 
odious  contrast.’  Why,  with  such  convic¬ 
tions,  he  edited  the  odious  six  years,  and 
not  the  pure  twenty-seven ;  why  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  poems,  and  did  not  collect  the 
sermons — the  philosopher  docs  not  explain. 
For  ourselves  let  us  add,  that  we  hold  with 
no  such  philosophy  in  Churchill’s  case,  or 
any  other.  Whatever  the  corrupting  in¬ 
fluence  of  education  may  be,  whatever  the 
evil  mistakes  of  early  training,  we  believe 
that  Nature  is  apt  to  show  herself  at  all 
times  both  rational  and  consistent.  She 
has  no  delight  in  monsters;  no  pride  in 
odious  contrasts.  He*  art  is  at  least  as 
wise  as  Horace  describes  the  art  of  poetry 
to  be.  She  joins  no  discordant  termina¬ 
tions  to  beginnings  that  are  pure  and  lovely. 
Such  as  he  honestly  was,  Churchill  can 
afford  to  be  honestly  judged ;  when  he 
calls  it  his  curse  to  have  been  ordained,  he 
invites  that  judgment.  He  had  grave 
faults,  and  paid  dearly  for  them  ;  but  he 
set  up  for  no  virtue  that  he  had  not.  In 
the  troubled  self-reproaches  of  later  years, 
he  recalled  no  pure  self-satisfactions  in  the 
past.  To  have  been  ‘  decent  and  demure 
at  least,  as  grave  and  dull  as  any  priest,’ 
was  all  the  pretence  he  made.  It  was  his 
disgrace,  if  the  word  is  to  be  used,  to  have 
assumed  the  clerical  gown.  It  was  not  his 
disgrace  to  seek  to  lay  it  aside  as  soon  as 
might  be. 

That  this  was  the  direction  of  his 
thoughts,  as  soon  as  his  father’s  death  re¬ 
moved  his  chief  constraint,  is  plain.  His 
return  to  Westminster  had  brought  him 
back  within  the  sphere  of  old  temptations ; 
the  ambition  of  a  more  active  life,  the  early 
school  aspirings,  the  consciousness  of  tal¬ 
ents  rusting  in  disuse,  again  disturbed  him  ; 
and  he  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  distinctions 
falling  on  the  men  who  had  started  life 
when  he  did,  from  the  Literature  he  might 
have  cultivated  with  yet  greater  success. 
Bonnell  Thornton  and  Colman  were  by  this 
time  established  town  wits  ;  and  with  anoth¬ 
er  schoolfellow  (his  now  dissolute  neighbor, 
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Robert  Lloyd,  weary  of  the  drudgery  of  his 
father’s  calling,  to  which  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  Westminster  school,  and  on  the 
eve  of  rushing  into  the  life  of  a  professed 
man  of  letters)  he  was  in  renewed  habits  of 
daily  intercourse.  Nor,  to  the  discontent 
thus  springing  up  on  all  sides,  had  he  pow¬ 
er  of  the  least  resistance  in  his  home.  His 
ill-considered  marriage  had  by  this  time 
borne  its  bitterest  fruit ;  it  being  always  un¬ 
derstood  in  Westminster,  says  Dr.  Kijipis, 
himself  a  resident  there,  ‘  that  Mrs. 
Churchill’s  imprudence  kept  too  near  a 
pace  with  that  of  her  husband.’  The 
joint  imprudence  had  its  effect  in  growing 
embarrassment ;  continual  terors  of  arrest 
induced  the  most  painful  concealments ; 
executions  were  lodged  in  his  house ;  and 
his  life  was  passed  in  endeavors  to  escape 
I  his  creditors,  perhaps  not  less  to  escape 
I  himself.  It  was  then  that  young  Lloyd, 

,  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  rude  impulsive 
scene  of  license,  threw  open  to  him,  with¬ 
out  further  reserve,  his  own  mad  circle  of 
dissipation  and  forgetfulness.  It  was  en¬ 
tered  eagerly. 

In  one  of  his  later  writings,  he  described 
this  time;  his  credit  gone,  his  pride  hum¬ 
bled,  his  virtue  undermined,  himself  sink¬ 
ing  beneath  the  adverse  storm,  and  the 
kind  hand,  whose  owner  he  should  love  and 
reverence  to  his  dying  day,  which  was  sud¬ 
denly  stretched  forth  to  save  him.  It  was 
that  of  good  Dr.  Lloyd,  now  under-master 
of  Westminster  :  he  saw  the  creditors,  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  accept  a  composition  of  five 
shillings  in  the  pound,  and  lent  what  was 
required  to  complete  it.  With  the  generous 
wish  to  succor  his  favorite  pupil,  there  may 
have  been  the  hope  of  one  more  chance  of 
safety  for  his  son.  But  it  was  too  late.  At 
almost  the  same  instant,  young  Lloyd  de¬ 
serted  his  ushership  of  Westminster  to 
throw  himself  on  literature  for  support; 
and  Churchill,  resolving  to  try  his  fate  as 
a  poet,  prepared  to  abandon  his  profession. 
A  formal  separation  from  his  wife,  and  a 
first  rejection  by  the  booksellers,  date  within 
a  few  months  of  each  other. 

At  the  close  of  17()0,  he  carried  round 
his  first  effort  in  verse  to  those  arbiters  of 
literature,  then  all-powerful ;  for  it  was  the 
sorry  and  helpless  interval  between  the  pa¬ 
tron  and  the  public.  The  liard^  written  in 
Iludibrastic  verse,  was  contemptuously  re¬ 
jected.  But,  fairly  bent  upon  his  new  ca¬ 
reer,  he  was  not  the  man  to  Wiiste  time  in 
fruitless  complainings.  He  wrote  again,  in 
a  style  more  likely  to  be  acceptable ;  and 
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the  Conclave^  a  satire  aimed  at  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  would  have 
been  published  eagerly,  but  for  a  legal  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  dangers  of  a  prosecution,  inter¬ 
posed  by  the  bookseller’s  friend.  This  was 
at  once  a  lesson  in  the  public  taste,  and  in 
the  caution  with  which  it  should  be  catered 
for.  Profiting  by  it,  Churchill  with  better 
fortune  planned  his  third  undertaking.  He 
took  a  subject  in  which  his  friend  Lloyd 
had  recently  obtained  success — in  which 
severity  was  not  unsafe,  and  to  which,  al¬ 
ready  firm  as  it  was  in  the  interest  of  what 
was  called  the  Town,  he  could  neverthe¬ 
less  give  a  charm  of  novelty.  After  ‘  two 
months’  close  attendance  at  the  theatres,’  he 
completed  Tha  Kosciad. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  bookseller  he 
offered  it,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  re¬ 
fused  by  more  than  one.  Probably  it  went 
the  round  of  ‘  The  Trade;’ — a  Trade  more 
remarkable  for  mis-valuation  of  its  raw 
material,  than  any  other  in  existence.  He 
asked  five  guineas  for  the  manuscript,  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Southey;  Mr.  Tooke  says  he 
asked  twenty  pounds,)  and  there  was  not  a 
member  of  the  craft  that  the  demand  did 
not  terrify.  But  he  was  not  to  be  baffled 
this  time.  He  possibly  knew  the  merit  of 
what  he  had  done.  Here,  at  any  rate,  into 
this  however  slighted  manuscript,  a  some¬ 
thing  long  restrained  within  him  had  forced 
its  way;  and  a  chance  he  was  determined 
it  should  have.  It  was  no  little  risk  to  run 
in  his  position ;  but  at  his  own  expense  he 
printed  and  published  The  lloaciad.  It 
appeared  without  his  name,  after  two  ob¬ 
scure  advertisements,  in  March  17()1. 

A  few  days  served  to  show  what  n  hit 
had  been  made.  They  who  in  a  double 
sense  had  cause  to  feel  it,  doubtless  cried 
out  first ;  but  Who  is  lie  ?  was  soon  in  the 
mouths  of  all.  Men  upon  town  spoke  of 
its  pungency  and  humor ;  men  of  higher 
mark  found  its  manly  verse  an  unaccustom¬ 
ed  pleasure;  mere  playgoers  had  its  criti¬ 
cism  to  discuss;  and  discontented  Whigs, 
in  disfavor  at  court  for  the  first  time  these 
fifty  years,  gladly  welcomed  a  spirit  that 
might  help  to  give  discontent  new  terrors, 
and  Revolution  principles  new  vogue.  Thus, 
in  their  turn,  the  wit,  the  strong  and  easy 
verse,  the  grasp  of  character,  and  the  rude 
free  daring  of  the  Rosriad,  were,  within  a 
few  days  of  the  appearance  of  its  shilling 
pamphlet,  the  talk  of  every  London  coffee¬ 
house. 

To  account  for  the  reception  Satire  com¬ 
monly  meets  with  in  the  world,  and  for  the 


scantness  of  those  that  are  offended  with 
it,  it  has  been  compared  to  a  sort  of  glass, 
wherein  beholders  may  discover  every  bo¬ 
dy’s  face  but  their  own.  The  class  whom 
the  Rosciad  offended,  could  discover  no¬ 
body’s  face  but  their  own.  It  was  the  re¬ 
mark  of  one  of  themselves,  that  they  ran 
about  the  town  like  so  many  stricken  deer. 
They  cared  little  on  their  own  account, 
they  said ;  but  they  grieved  so  very  much 
for  their  friends.  ‘  Why  should  this  man 
attack  Mr.  Havard?’  remonstrated  one. 

‘  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  for  myself;  but 
what  has  poor  Billy  Havard  done,  that  he 
must  be  treated  so  cruelly?’  To  which 
another  with  less  sympathy  rejoined  :  ‘And 
pray,  what  has  Mr.  Havard  done,  that  he 
cannot  bear  his  misfortunes  as  well  as  an¬ 
other?’  For,  indeed,  many  more  than  the 
Billy  Havards  had  these  misfortunes  to  bear. 
The  strong,  quite  as  freely  as  the  weak, 
were  struck  at  in  the  Rosciad.  The  Quin, 
the  Mossop,  and  the  Barry,  had  as  little 
mercy  as  the  Holland,  the  Jackson,  and  the 
Davies ;  and  even  Garrick  was  too  full  of 
terror  at  the  avalanche  that  had  fallen,  to 
rejoice  very  freely  in  his  own  escape.  For¬ 
sooth,  he  must  assume  indifference  to  the 
praise ;  and  suggest  in  his  off-hand  gran¬ 
deur  to  one  of  bis  retainers,  that  the  man 
had  treated  him  civilly  no  doubt,  with  a 
view  to  the  freedom  of  the  theatre.  He 
had  the  poor  excuse  for  this  fribbling  folly, 
(which  Churchill  heard  and  punished,)  that 
he  did  not  yet  affect  to  know  the  man  ;  and 
was  himself  repeating  the  question  address¬ 
ed  to  him  on  all  sides.  Who  is  He? 

It  was  a  question  which  the  Critical  Re~ 
viewers  soon  took  upon  themselves  to  an¬ 
swer.  They  were  great  authorities  in  those 
days,  and  had  no  less  a  person  than  Smol¬ 
lett  at  their  head.  But  they  bungled  sadly 
here.  The  field  which  the  Rosciad  had 
invaded  they  seem  to  have  thought  their 
own ;  and  they  fell  to  the  work  of  resent¬ 
ment  in  the  spirit  of  the  tiger  commemo¬ 
rated  in  the  Rambler,  who  roared  without 
reply  and  ravaged  without  resistance.  If 
they  could  have  anticipated  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  they  would  doubtless  have 
been  a  little  more  discreet.  No  question 
could  exist  of  the  authorship,  they  said. 
The  thing  was  clear.  Who  were  heroes  in 
the  poem?  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Colman. 
Then  who  could  have  written  it?  Why, 
who  other  than  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Colman. 

‘  ClaiD  me,  claw  thee,  as  Sawney  says ;  and 
so  it  is ;  they  go  and  scratch  one  another . 
like  Scotch  pedlars.’  Hereupon,  for  the 
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Critical  Review  was  a  ‘great  fact’  then,  not  have  been  vindicated  by  their  common 
Lloyd  sent  forth  an  advertisement  to  say  friend  from  Mr.  Churchill’s  displeasure, 
that  he  was  never  ‘  concerned  or  consulted’  The  player  accepted  the  poet’s  warning, 
about  the  publication,  nor  ever  corrected  or  There  was  no  feur  of  his  repeating  the 
saw  the  sheets,  lie  was  followed  by  Col-  bclise  he  had  committed.  To  his  mostdis- 
man,  who  took  the  same  means  of  an-  tinguished  friends,  to  even  the  Dukes  and 
nouncing  ‘  most  solemnly  ’  that  he  was  Dowagers  of  his  acquaintance,  he  was  care- 
‘  not  in  the  least  coiicerned.’  To  these  ful  never  to  omit  in  future  his  good  word 
were  added,  i’l  a  few  days,  a  third  adver-  for  Mr.  Churchill.  Never,  even  when  de- 
tisement.  It  stated  that  Charles  Churchill  scribing  the  ‘  misery  ’  the  Rosciad  had  in- 
was  the  author  of  the  Rosciad,  and  that  dieted  on  a  dear  friend,  did  he  forget  his 
his  Apology,  addressed  to  the  Critical  Re-  own  ‘  love  to. Churchill.’  And  they  lived 
vitioers,  would  immediately  be  published,  in  amity,  and  Churchill  dined  at  Hampton, 
Before  the  close  of  the  month  this  poem  to  the  last. 

appeared.  ‘  I  have  seen  the  poem  you  mention,  the 

On  all  who  had  professed  to  doubt  the  Rosciad,’  writes  Garrick’s  friend  Bishop 
power  of  the  new  writer,  the  effect  was  Warburton,  ‘  and  was  surprised  at  the  ex¬ 
prompt  and  decisive.  The  crowd  so  re-  cellent  things  1  found  in  it;  but  took 
cently  attracted  by  his  hard  hitting,  gather-  Churchill’s  to  be  a  feigned  name,  so  little 
ed  round  in  greater  numbers,  to  enjoy  the  do  I  know  of  what  is  going  forward.’  This 
clattering  descent  of  such  well-aimed  blows  good  Bishop  little  thinking  how  soon  he 
on  the  astonished  heads  of  unprepared  Re-  was  to  discover  a  reality  to  himself  in  what 
viewers.  One  half  the  poem  was  a  protest  w.as  going  forward,  hardly  less  bitter  than 
against  the  antipathies  and  hatreds  that  are  Garrick  had  confessed  in  the  letter  to 
the  general  welcome  of  new-comers  into  Lloyd:  ‘of  acting  a  pleasantry  of  counte- 
literature; — the  fact  in  Natural  History,  nance  while  his  back  was  most  wofiilly 
.somewhere  touclied  up5n  by  Warburton,  striped  with  the  cal-o’-nine  tails.’  The 
that  only  Pikes  and  Poets  prey  upon  their  lively  actor  nevertheless  subjoined:  ‘I  will 
kind.  The  other  half  was  a  bitter  depre-  show  the  superiority  I  have  over  my  breth- 
ciaiion  of  the  stage;  much  in  the  maimer,  ren  upon  this  occasion,  by  seeming  at  least 
and  hardly  less  admirable  than  the  wit,  of  that  I  am  not  dissatisfied.’  He  did  notsuc- 
Hogarth.  Smollett  was  fiercely  attacked,  ceed.  The  acting  was  not  so  good  as  usual, 
and  Garrick  rudely  warned  and  threatened,  the  superiority  not  so  obvious.  For  in 
Coarseness  there  was,  but  a  fearless  aspect  truth  his  brethren  had  the  best  of  it,  in 
of  strength;  too  great  a  tendency  to  say  proportion  as  they  had  less  interest  in  the 
with  willing  vehemence  whatever  could  be  art  so  bitterly,  and,  it  must  be  added,  so 
eloquently  said ;  but  in  this  a  mere  over-  unjustly  assailed.  ‘  And  it  was  no  small 
assertion  of  the  consciousness  of  real  pow-  consolation  to  us,’  says  Davies,  with  great 
er.  In  an  age  where  most  things  were  naivete,  ‘that  our  master  was  not  spared.’ 
tame,  except  the  practice  of  profligacy  in  Some  of  the  more  sensible  went  so  far  as 
all  its  forms;  when  Gray  describes  even  a  to  join  in  the  laugh  that  had  been  raised 
gout,  and  George  Montagu  an  earthquake,  against  them  ;  and  Shuter  asked  to  be  al- 
of  so  mild  a  character  that  ‘  you  might  lowed  to  make  merry  with  the  satirist — a 
stroke  them’ — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  request  at  once  conceded, 
that  this  Apology  should  have  g.ithered  peo-  On  the  other  hand,  with  not  a  few,  the 
pie  round  it.  Tame,  it  certainly  was  not  publication  of  Churchill's  name  had  ag- 
It  was  a  curious  contrast  to  the  prevailing  gravated  offence,  and  re-opened  the  smart- 

manner  of  even  the  best  of  such  things,  irig  wound.  But  they  did  not  mend  the 

It  was  a  fierce  and  sudden  change  from  the  matter.  Their  Aiiti-Rosciads,  Triumvi- 

of  trim  sentences  set  within  sweet-  rates,  Examiners,  and  ChurchilUads,  ma- 

brier  hedges  of  epigram,  that  were  the  ap-  king  what  reparation  and  revenge  they 

plauded  performances  of  this  kind.  could,  amounted  to  but  the  feeble  admis- 

.  Smollett  wrote  to  Garrick  (we  are  told  sion  of  their  opponent’s  strength;  nor  did 

by  Davies)  to  ask  him  to  make  it  known  to  hostilities  more  personal  accomplish  other 

!  Mr.  Churchill,  that  he  was  not  the  writer  than  precisely  this.  Parties  met  to  devise 

*  of  the  notice  of  the  Rosciad.  Garrick  retaliation,  and,  talking  loud  against  the 

f  wrote  to  Lloyd  (we  owe  the  publication  of  ‘Satirical  Parson’  in  the  Bedford  coffee- 

i  the  letter  to  Mr.  Pickering)  to  praise  Mr.  house,  quietly  dispersed  when  a  brawny 

^  Churchill’s  genius,  and  grieve  that  he  should  figure  appeared,  and  Churchill,  drawing  off 
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his  gloves  with  a  particularly  slow  compo¬ 
sure,  called  for  a  dish  of  coffee  and  the 
Rosdad.  Their  fellow-performer,  Yates, 
seeing  the  same  figure  darken  the  parlor- 
door  of  the  Rose  tavern,  where  he  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  sitting,  snatched  up  a  case-knife 
to  do  summary  justice  ;  and  was  never  up¬ 
on  the  stage  so  heartily  laughed  at  as  when, 
somewhat  more  quietly,  he  laid  it  down. 
Foote  wrote  a  lampoon  against  the  ‘  Clumsy 
Curate,’  and,  with  a  sensible  after-thought 
of  fear,  excellent  matter  of  derision  to  the  j 
victims  of  a  professional  lampooner,  sup-  I 
pressed  it.  Arthur  Murphy  less  wisely 
published  his,  and  pilloried  himself;  his 
Ode  to  the  Naiads  of  Pleet  Ditch  being 
but  a  gross  confession  of  indecency  as  well  j 
as  imbecility — more  than  Churchill  charged 
him  w  ith. 

‘  No  more  he’ll  sit,’  exclaimed  this  com¬ 
placent  counter-satirist,  from  whom  we 
may  quote  as  the  boldest  assailant,  ‘  in  fore¬ 
most  row’  before  the  astonished  pit ;  in 
brawn  Oldmixon’s  rival  as  in  w’it ;  and  grin 
dislike,  and  kiss  the  spike;  and  giggle,  and 
wriggle ;  and  fiddle,  and  diddle ;  and  fid¬ 
dle-faddle,  and  diddle-daddle !’  But  Church¬ 
ill  returned  to  his  front  row,  ‘  by  Arthur 
undismayed ;’  and  still  formidable  was  his 
broad  burly  face  when  seen  from  the  stage 
behind  that  spike  of  the  orchestra.  ‘  In  this 
place  he  thought  he  could  best  dircern  the 
real  workings  of  the  passions  in  the  actors, 
or  what  they  substituted  in  the  place  of 
them,’  says  Davies,  who  had  good  reason 
to  know  the  place.  There  is  an  affecting 
letter  of  his  in  the  Garrick  Correspondence y 
deprecating  the  manager’s  wrath.  ‘  Dur¬ 
ing  the  run  of  Cymbeliney  he  says;  and  of 
course,  as  holder  of  the  heavy  business,  he 
had  to  bear  the  burden  of  royalty  in  that 
play — ‘  I  had  the  misfortune  to  disconcert 
you  in  one  scene,  for  which  I  did  immedi¬ 
ately  beg  your  pardon-,  and  did  attribute  it 
to  my  accidentally  seeing  Mr.  Churchill  in 
the  pit,  with  great  truth ;  it  rendering  me 
confused  and  unmindful  of  my  business.’ 
Garrick  might  have  been  more  tolerant  to 
poor  Davies,  recollecting  that  on  a  recent 
occasion  even  the  royal  robes  of  liichard 
had  not  rapt  himself  from  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  that  ominous  figure  in  the  pit ;  and 
that  he  had  grievingly  written  to  Colman 
of  his  sense  of  the  arch-critic’s  too  apparent 
discontent. 

Thus,  then,  had  Churchill,  in  little  more 
than  two  months,  sprung  into  a  notoriety 
of  a  very  remarkable,  perhaps  not  of  a  very 
enviable  kind  :  made  up  of  admiration  and 


alarm.  What  other  satirists  had  desired  to 
shrink  from,  he  seemed  eager  to  brave ; 
and  the  man,  not  less  than  the  poet,  chal¬ 
lenged  with  an  air  of  defiance  the  talk  of 
the  town.  Pope  had  a  tall  Irishman  to  at¬ 
tend  him  w’hen  he  published  the  Dunciad : 
Churchill  was  tall  enough  to  attend  him¬ 
self.  One  of  Pope’s  victims,  by  way  of 
delicate  reminder,  hung  up  a  birch  rod  at 
Button’s :  Churchill’s  victims  might  see 
him  any  day  walking  Covent-Garden  un- 
I  concernedly,  with  a  bludgeon  under  his 
arm.  What  excuse  may  be  suggested  for 
this  personal  bravado  will  be  drawn  from 
the  incidents  of  his  early  life.  If  these  had 
been  more  auspicious,  the  straightforward 
manliness  of  his  natural  character  would 
steadily  have  sustained  him  to  the  last. 
As  it  was,  even  this  noblest  quality  did  him 
a  disservice,  being  in  no  light  degree  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  violent  extremes.  The 
restraint  he  had  so  long  submitted  to, 
thrown  aside,  and  the  compromise  ended, 
he  thought  he  could  not  too  plainly  exhibit 
his  new'  existence  to  the  world.  He  had 
declared  war  against  hypocrisy  in  all  sta¬ 
tions,  and  in  his  own  would  set  it  no  ex¬ 
ample.  The  pulpit  had  starved  him  on 
j  forty  pounds  a-year  ;  the  public  had  given 
I  him  a  thousand  pounds  in  two  months  ;  and 
I  he  proclaimed  himself,  with  little  regard  to 
the  decencies  in  doing  it,  better  satisfied 
I  with  the  last  service  than  the  first.  This 
was  carrying  a  hatred  of  hypocrisy  beyond 
the  verge  of  prudence ;  indulging  it  indeed, 
with  the  satire  it  found  vent  in,  to  the  very 
borders  of  licentiousness.  He  stripped  off 
his  clerical  dress  by  way  of  parting  with 
his  last  disguise,  and  appeared  in  a  blue 
coat  with  metal  buttons,  a  gold-laced  waist¬ 
coat,  a  gold-laced  hat,  and  ruffles! 

Dean  Zachary  Pearce,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  remonstrated  with  him.  He 
said  he  was  not  conscious  of  deserving  cen- 

_  o 

sure.  The  dean  observed  that  the  fre¬ 
quenting  of  plays  was  unfitting,  and  the 
Rosdad  indecorous.  He  replied,  that  so 
were  some  of  the  classics  which  the  dean 
had  translated.  The  ‘  dull  dean’s’  third 
remonstrance  as  to  dress  met  with  the  same 
fate;  and  it  was  not  till  the  St.  John’s  par¬ 
ishioners  themselves  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  a  few  months  later,  that  Churchill 
resigned  the  lectureship  of  that  parish.  It 
was  just  that  they  should  determine  it,  he 
said;  and  the  most  severe  assailant  of  his 
turbulent  life  w'ould  hardly  charge  him  with 
indifference  at  any  time  to  what  he  believed, 
to  be  just.  The  date  of  his  good  fortune. 
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and  that  of  the  comfort  of  his  before  strug- 
jrling  family,  ‘  his  brother  John  and  sister 
Patty,’  were  the  same.  The  complainings 
of  his  wife  were  ended  when  his  poverty 
was  ended,  by  the  generous  allowance  he 
set  aside  for  her  support.  Every  man  of 
whom  he  had  borrowed  was  paid  with  in¬ 
terest;  and  the  creditors  whose  compromise 
had  left  them  without  a  claim  upon  him, 
received,  to  their  glad  amazement,  the  re¬ 
maining  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound.  ‘  In 
the  instance,’  says  Dr.  Kippis,  ‘  which  fell 
under  my  knowledge  as  an  executor  and 
guardian,  Mr.  Churchill  voluntarily  came 
to  us  and  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  debt. 

It  was  not  possible  with  such  a  man  as 
this,  that  any  mad  dissipation  or  indul¬ 
gence,  however  countenanced  by  the  uses 
of  the  time,  could  wear  away  his  sense  of 
its  unworthiness,  or  silence  remorse  and 
self-reproach.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  Church¬ 
ill’s  heart  was  ever  with  the  scenes  of  gaie¬ 
ty  into  which  he  is  now  said  to  have  reck¬ 
lessly  entered,  so  much  as  with  the  friend 
by  whose  side  he  entered^them.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  mournfully  confessed,  in  the  opening 
of  the  Epistle  to  that  friend,  which  was  his 
third  effort  in  poetry,  that  it  was  to  heal  or 
hide  their  care  they  often  met ;  that  not  to 
defy  but  to  escape  the  world,  was  too  often 
their  desire;  and  that  the  reason  was  at  all 
times  but  too  strong  with  each  of  them,  to 
seek  in  the  other’s  society  a  refuge  from 
himself. 

This  Epistle,  addressed  to  Lloyd,  and 
published  in  October  1761,  was  forced 
from  him  by  the  public  imputations,  now 
become  frequent  and  fierce,  on  the  moral 
character  of  them  both.  Armstrong,  in  a 
poetical  epistle  to  his  friend  ‘  gay  Wilkes,’ 
had  joined  with  these  detractors ;  and  his 
Day  suggested  Churchill’s  Night.  It  ridi¬ 
culed  the  judgments  of  the  world,  and  de¬ 
fied  its  censure ;  which  had  the  power  to 
call  bad  names,  it  said,  but  not  to  create 
bad  qualities  in  those  who  were  content  to 
brave  them.  It  had  some  nervous  lines, 
many  manly  thoughts,  and  not  a  little  ques¬ 
tionable  philosophy ;  but  was  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  its  indication  of  the  new  di¬ 
rection  of  Churchill’s  satire.  There  had 
been  rumors  of  his  intending  a  demolition 
of  a  number  of  minor  actors  hitherto  unas¬ 
sailed,  in  a  Snithfielfi  Rosciad;  and  to  a 
poor  man’s  pitiable  deprecation  of  such 
needless  severity,  he  had  deigned  a  sort  of 
surly  indignation  at  the  rumor,  but  no  dis¬ 
tinct  denial.  It  was  now  obvious  that  he 
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contemplated  other  actors,  and  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  theatre.  Pitt  had  been  driven  to  his 
resignation  in  the  preceding  month ;  ‘  and,’ 
cried  Churchill  here,  amid  other  earnest 
praise  of  that  darling  of  the  people,  ‘  what 
honest  man  but  would  with  joy  submit,  to 
bleed  with  Cato  and  retire  with  Pitt !’ 

‘Gay  Wilkes’  at  once  betook  himself  to 
the  popular  poet.  Though  Armstrong’s 
Epistle  had  been  addressed  to  him,  he  said, 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  it ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  Armstrong  himself,  then  abroad, 
had  never  designed  it  for  publication. 
Other  questions  and  assurances  followed ; 
and  so  began  the  friendship  which  only 
death  ended.  Wilkes  had  little  strength 
or  sincerity  of  feeling  of  any  kind ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  all  he  had  was  given 
to  Churchill,  and  that  he  was  repaid  with 
an  affection  as  hearty,  brotherly,  and  true, 
as  ever  man  inspired. 

All  men  of  all  parties  who  knew  John 
Wilkes  at  the  outset  of  his  extraordinary 
career,  are  in  agreement  as  to  his  fascinat¬ 
ing  manners.  It  was  particularly  the  ad- 
I  mission  of  those  whom  he  had  most  bitterly 
!  assailed.  ‘  Mr.  Wilkes,’  said  Lord  Mans¬ 
field,  ‘  was  the  pleasantest  companion,  the 
politest  gentleman,  and  the  best  scholar,  I 
ever  knew.’  ‘  His  name,’  said  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  ‘  has  been  sounded  from  pole  to  pole 
as  the  phcenix  of  convivial  felicity.’  More 
naturally  he  added  :  ‘  Jack  has  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  talk;  Jack  is  a  scholar ;  and  Jack 
has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.’  And 
every  one  will  remember  his  characteristic 
letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  :  ‘  I  have  been  break¬ 
ing  jokes  with  Jack  Wilkes  upon  the 
Scotch.  Such,  madam,  are  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  things.’  There  is  little  w'onder 
that  he  who  could  control  vicissitudes  of 
this  magnitude,  should  so  quickly  have  con¬ 
trolled  the  liking  of  Churchill.  He  was 
the  poet’s  elder  By  four  years ;  his  tastes 
and  indulgences  were  the  same ;  he  had  a 
character  for  public  morality  (for  these 
were  the  days  of  wide  separation  between 
public  and  private  morality)  as  yet  unim¬ 
peached  ;  and  when  they  looked  out  into 
public  life,  and  spoke  of  political  affairs, 
they  could  discover  no  point  of  disagree¬ 
ment.  A  curious  crisis  had  arrived. 

Nearly  forty  years  were  passed  since 
Voltaire,  then  a  resident  in  London,  had 
been  assured  by  a  great  many  persons 
whom  he  met,  that  the  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  was  a  coward  and  Mr.  Pope  a  fool. 
Party  went  to  sleep  soon  after,  but  had  now 
reawakened  to  a  not  less  violent  extreme. 
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The  last  shadow  of  grave  opposition  to  the 
House  of  Hanover  vanished  with  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  George  HI.  in  17G0  ;  and  there 
was  evil  as  well  as  good  in  the  repose. 
With  the  final  planting  of  the  principle  of 
freedom  implied  in  the  quiet  succession  of 
that  House,  men  grew  anxious  to  reap  its 
fruit,  and  saw  it  nowhere  within  their 
reach.  Pitt’s  great  administration  in  the 
latter  years  of  George  H.,  merged  these 
opening  dissatisfactions  in  an  overruling 
sense  of  national  glory  ;  but  with  the  first 
act  of  the  young  King,  with  the  stroke  of 
the  pen  which  made  Lord  Bute  a  privy 
councillor,  they  rose  again.  Party  vio¬ 
lence  at  the  same  time  reawakened  ;  and, 
parodying  Voltaire’s  remark,  we  may  say, 
that  people  were  now  existing  who  called 
William  Pitt  a  pretender  and  Bubb  Dod- 
ington  a  statesman. 

To  ‘  recover  monarchy  from  the  inveter¬ 
ate  usurpation  of  oligarchy,’  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latter  eminent  person’s  announce¬ 
ment  to  his  patron,  the  drift  of  the  Bute 
system.  The  wisdom  of  a  Younger  Party 
in  more  modern  days,  which  (copying  some 
peevish  phrases  of  poor  Charles  I.)  com¬ 
pares  the  checks  of  our  English  constitu¬ 
tion  to  Venetian  Doges  and  Councils  of 
Ten,  had  its  rise  in  the  grave  sagacity  of 
Bubb  Dodington.  The  method  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  ‘  recovery  ’  was  also  notable ;  and 
has  furnished  precedents  to  later  times.  It 
was  simply  to  remove  from  power  every 
man  of  political  distinction,  and  replace 
him  with  a  convenient  creature.  Good 
means  were  taken.  The  first  election  of 
the  new  reign  was  remarkable  for  its  gross 
venality;  ‘undertakers’  had  not  been  so 
rife  or  so  active  since  the  reign  of  James 
1. ;  one  borough  even  publicly  advertised 
itself  for  sale  ;  and  so  far  the  desired  suc¬ 
cess  seemed  within  ea.sy  reach.  But  any 
shrewd  observer  might  foresee  a  great  im¬ 
pending  change  under  the  proposed  new 
system,  in  the  reaction  of  all  this  on  the 
temper  of  the  people  out  of  doors.  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Walpole  did  strange  things  with  the 
Commons’  House,  but  fi)r  great  popular 
purposes.  A  bungling  imitation  of  such 
things,  for  purposes  wholly  unpopular, 
would  be  a  different  matter.  In  a  word,  it 
might  be  clear  to  such  a  man  as  Wilkes, 
who  had  managed  again  to  effect  his  return 
for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  that  a  good 
day  for  a  Demagogue  was  at  hand. 

He  had  the  requisites  for  the  character. 
He  was  clever,  courageous,  unscrupulous. 
He  was  a  good  scholar,  expert  in  resource,  | 


humorous,  witty,  and  a  ready  master  of  the 
arts  of  conversation.  He  could  ‘  abate  and 
dissolve  a  pompous  gentleman  ’  with  singu¬ 
lar  felicity.  Churchill  did  not  know  the 
crisis  of  his  fortune  that  had  driven  him  to 
patriotism.  He  was  ignorant  that  within 
the  preceding  year,  after  loss  of  his  last 
seven  thousand  pounds  on  his  seat  for 
Aylesbury,  he  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  the  Board  of  Trade.  He 
was  not  in  his  confidence  when  he  offered  to 
compromise  with  government  for  the  em¬ 
bassy  to  Constantinople.  He  was  dead 
when  he  settled  into  a  quiet  supporter  of  the 
most  atrocious  of  ‘  things  as  they  were.* 
What  presented  itself  in  the  form  of  Wilkes 
to  Churchill,  had  a  clear  unembarrassed 
front ; — passions  unsubdued  as  his  own  ; 
principles  rather  unfettered  than  depraved ; 
apparent  manliness  of  spirit ;  real  cour¬ 
age  ;  scorn  of  conventions ;  an  open  heart 
and  a  liberal  hand  ;  and  the  capacity  of  ar¬ 
dent  friendship.  They  entered  at  once  into 
an  extraordinary  alliance,  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  that  this  has  damaged 
Churchill  with  posterity,  and  that  Wilkes 
has  carried  his  advocate  along  with  him 
into  the  Limbo  of  doubtful  reputations. 
But  we  will  deny  the  justice  of  it.  It  is 
due  to  Churchill  that  we  regard  Wilkes 
from  the  point  of  view  he  presented  be¬ 
tween  17GI  and  I7G4  ; — the  patriot  untried, 
the  chamberlain  unbought,  befriended  by 
Temple,  countenanced  by  Pitt,  persecuted 
by  Bute,  and,  in  two  great  questions  which 
affected  the  vital  interests  of  his  country¬ 
men,  the  successful  assertor  of  English  lib¬ 
erty.  It  is  impossible  to  derive  from  any 
part  of  their  intercourse  one  honest  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  poet.  He  flung  him¬ 
self,  with  perhaps  unwarrantable  heat,  into 
Wilkes’s  personal  quarrels ;  but  even  in 
these,  if  we  trouble  ourselves  to  look  for  it, 
we  find  a  public  principle  very  often  impli¬ 
ed.  The  men  who  had  shared  with  Wilkes 
in  the  obscene  and  filthy  indulgences  of 
Medmenham  Abbey,  were  the  same  who, 
after  crawling  to  the  favorite’s  feet,  turned 
upon  their  old  associate  with  disgusting  pre¬ 
tences  of  indignation  at  his  immorality. 
If  in  any  circumstances  satire  could  be  for¬ 
given  for  approaching  to  malignity,  it 
would  be  in  the  assailment  of  such  men  as 
these.  The  Roman  senators  who  met  to 
decide  the  fates  of  turbots,  were  not  more 
worthy  of  the  wrath  of  Juvenal. 

As  to  these  Medmenham  Abbey  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  the  fact  they  indicate,  we  have 
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nothing  to  urcro  but  that  the  fact  should  be 
treated  as  it  was.  The  late  wise  and  good 
Dr.  Arnold  lamented  that  men  should  speak 
of  religious  liberty,  the  liberty  being  irre¬ 
ligious;  and  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
when  conscience  is  convenience.  But  we 
must  take  this  time  now  under  consideration 
as  we  find  it, — politics  meaning  something 
(juite  the  opposite  of  morals :  one  side 
shouting  for  liberty  and  the  other  for  au- 
thority,  without  regard  in  the  least  to 
what  neither  liberty  nor  authority  can  give 
us,  without  patient  earnestness  in  other  la¬ 
bor  of  our  own,  of  obedience,  reverence, 
and  self-control.*  We  before  remarked, 
that  Churchill’s  genius  was  affected  by  this 
characteristic  of  the  time  ;  and  that  what, 
as  he  so  often  shows,  might  otherwise  have 
lain  within  his  reach,  even  Dryden’s  great¬ 
ness,  even  Pope’s  exquisite  delicacy,  this 
arrested.  It  was  this  which  made  his 
writing  the  rare  mixture  it  so  frequently  is, 
of  the  artificial  with  the  natural  and  impul¬ 
sive;  which  so  strangely  and  fitfully 
blended  in  him  the  wholly  and  the  partly 
true  ;  which  impaired  his*  force  of  style 
with  prosaical  weakness;  and,  (to  sum  up 
all  in  one  extreme  objection,)  controlling 
his  feeling  for  nature  and  truth  by  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  partisan  satire,  levelled  what  he 
says,  in  too  many  cases,  to  a  mere  bullying 
reissue  of  conventional  phrases  and  moral 
commonplace. 

But  it  is  not  by  these  indifferent  quali¬ 
ties  in  his  works  he  should  be,  as  he  has 
loo  frequently  been,  condemned.  Judge 
him  at  his  best ;  judge  him  by  the  men 
whom  he  followed  in  this  kind  of  composi¬ 
tion  ;  and  his  claim  to  the  respectful  and 
enduring  attention  of  the  students  of  Eng- 
lish  poetry  and  literature,  becomes  mani¬ 
fest  indeed.  Of  the  gross  indecencies  of 
Sir  Charles  Ilanbury  Williams,  he  has 
none.  lie  never,  in  any  one  instance,  that 
he  might  fawn  upon  power  or  trample  upon 
weakness,  wrote  licentious  lampoons. — 
There  was  not  a  form  of  mean  pretence  or 
servile  assumption  which  he  did  not  de¬ 
nounce.  Low,  pimping  politics,  he  abhor¬ 
red  :  and  that  their  vile  abettors,  to  whose 
exposure  his  works  are  so  incessantly  de¬ 
voted,  have  not  carried  him  into  utter  ob¬ 
livion  with  themselves,  sufficiently  argues 
for  the  sound  morality  and  permanent  truth 
expressed  in  his  manly  verse.  He  indulged 
too  much  in  personal  invective,  as  we  have 
said ;  and  invective  has  been  famed  for 
picking  up  the  first  heavy  stone  that  lies  by 
the  wayside,  without  regard  to  its  form  or 


fitness.  The  English  had  not  in  his  day 
borrowed  from  the  French  those  nicer 
sharpnesses  of  satire  which  can  dispense 
with  anger  and  indignation ;  and  which 
now,  in  the  verse  of  Moore  and  Beranger, 
or  the  prose  of  our  pleasant  Punch  or  Ijon- 
don  Charivari^  suffice  to  wage  all  needful 
wai  with  hypocrisy  and  falsehood. 

In  justice  let  us  add  to  this  latter  ad¬ 
mission,  that  satire  seems  to  us  the  only 
species  of  poetry  which  appears  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  understood  than  formerly.  There  is  a 
painful  fashion  of  obscurity  in  verse  come 
up  of  late  years,  which  is  marring  and  mis¬ 
leading  a  quantity  of  youthful  talent;  as  if 
the  w.ays  of  poetry,  like  those  of  steam 
and  other  wonderful  inventions,  admitted 
of  original  improvements  at  every  turn. 
A  writer  like  Churchill,  who  thought  that 
even  Pope  had  cramped  his  genius  not  a 
little  by  deserting  the  earlier  and  broader 
track  struck  out  by  Dryden,  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  by  this  section  of  ‘  Young 
England,’  and  we  recommend  him  for  that 
purpose.  Southey  is  authority  on  a  point 
of  the  kind  ;  and  he  held  that  the  injuri¬ 
ous  effects  of  Pope’s  dictatorship  in  rhyme, 
were  not  a  little  weakened  by  the  manly, 
free,  and  vigorous  verse  of  Churchill,  du¬ 
ring  his  rule  as  tribune  of  the  people. 

Were  we  to  offer  exception,  it  would  rest 
[  chiefly  on  the  fourth  published  poem  of 
Churchill,  which  followed  Night,  and  pre¬ 
cedes  what  Southey  would  call  his  tribuni- 
tial  career.  This  was  the  first  book  of  ihe 
Ghost,  continued,  at  later  intervals,  to  the 
extent  of  four  books.  It  was  put  forth  by 
the  poet  as  a  kind  of  poetical  Tristram 
Shandy — the  ready  resource  of  a  writer 
who  seized  carelessly  every  incident  of  the 
hour  ;  and,  knowing  the  enormous  sale  his 
writings  could  command,  sought  immediate 
vent  for  even  thoughts  and  fancies  too  brok¬ 
en  and  irregular  for  a  formal  plan.  The 
Ghost,  in  his  own  phrase,  was  ‘  a  mere 
amusement  at  the  most;  a  trifle  fit  to  wear 
away  the  horrors  of  a  rainy  day  ;  a  slight 
shot-silk  for  summer  wear,  just  as  our  mo¬ 
dern  statesmen  are.’  And  though  it  con¬ 
tained  some  sharply  written  character,  sucli 
as  the  well-known  sketch  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
{Pomposo ;)  and  some  graceful  easy  hu¬ 
mor,  such  as  the  fortune-teller’s  experience 
of  the  various  gullibility  of  man  ;  it  is  not, 
in  any  of  the  higher  requisites,  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  his  other  writings.  It  is  in  the 
octo-syllabic  measure,  only  twice  adopted 
by  him. 

The  reason  of  his  comparative  failure  in 
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this  verse  may  be  guessed.  Partly  no  doubt  I  truth  was,  that  the  people  of  that  day,  with 
it  was,  that  he  had  less  gusto  in  writing  it ;  little  absolute  power  of  interference  in  pub- 
that,  not  having  a  peremptory  call  to  the  lie  affairs,  but  accustomed  to  hear  them- 
subject,  he  chose  a  measure  which  suited  selves  appealed  to  by  public  men,  were  con- 
his  indolence.  Partly  also  we  must  take  it  tent  to  see  their  favorites  in  cffice;  and  to 
to  be,  that  the  measure  itself,  by  the  con-  surrender  more  substantial  authority  for  a 
stantly  recurring  necessity  of  rhyme,  (an  certain  show  of  influence  with  the  Parlia- 
easy  necessity,)  tends  to  a  slatternly  dif-  mentary  leaders.  But  with  the  words  of 
fuseness.  The  heroic  line  must  have  mus-  their  ‘darling’  ringing  in  their  ears — that 
cle  as  it  proceeds,  and  thus  tends  to  strength  he  had  been  called  to  the  ministry  by  the 
and  concentration.  The  eight-syllable  voice  of  tb.e  people,  that  to  them  he  was  ac- 
verse  relies  for  its  prop  on  the  rhyme ;  and,  countable,  and  that  he  would  not  remain 
being  short,  tends  to  do  in  ten  lines  what  where  he  could  not  guide;  they  began  to 
the  heroic  feels  bound  to  do  in  one.  su.spect  that  they  must  now  help  themselves. 

But  to  his  career  as  fellow-tribune  with  if  they  would  be  helped  at  all.  It  is  a  dan- 
Wilkes,  we  now  return.  The  new  system  gerous  thing  to  overstock  either  House  with 
had  borne  rapid  fruit.  In  little  more  than  too  strong  an  anti-popular  party;  it  thrusts 
twelve  months.  Lord  Bute,  known  simply  away  into  irresponsible  quarters  too  many 
before  that  date  as  tutor  to  the  heir-appar-  of  the  duties  of  opposition.  Bute  was  al- 
ent,  and  supposed  holder  of  a  private  key  ready  conscious  of  this,  when  the  first  num- 
to  the  apartments  of  the  heir-apparent’s  mo-  her  of  the  Nof'th  Hriton  appeared, 
ther,  had  made  himself  a  privy-councillor  ;  The  clever  Colonel  of  Buckinghamshire 
had  turned  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  militia,  like  a  good  officer,  had  warily  waii- 
the  Princess  Amelia  out  of  the  liturgy;  had  ed  his  time.  He  did  not  apply  the  match 
given  himself  the  rangership  of  Richmond  till  the  train  was  fully  laid,  and  an  explo- 
Park  ;  had  dismissed  Legge  from  the  E.x-  sion  sure.  It  has  excited  wonder,  that 
chequer,  and  emptied  and  filled  other  offices  papers  of  such  small  talent  should  liave 
at  pleasure  ;  had  made  Sir  Francis  Dash-  proved  so  effective;  but  smaller  would 
wood,  Wilkes’s  quondam  associate,  and  pre-  have  finished  a  work  so  nearly  completed 
decessor  in  the  colonelcy  of  the  Bucks  by  Bute  himself.  It  was  the  minister,  not 
militia,  a  King’s  minister ;  had  made  Bubb  the  demagogue,  who  had  arrayed  one  sec- 
Dodington  a  lord  ;  had  turned  out  Pitt ;  had  tion  of  the  kingdom  in  bitter  hostility 
turned  out  Lord  Temple  ;  had  turned  out  against  the  other.  Demagogues  can  never 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  had  made  himself  do  themselves  this  service;  being  after  all 
Secretary  of  State;  had  promoted  himself  the  most  dependent  class  of  the  community, 
to  be  Prime  Minister  ;  had  endued  himself  the  mere  lackeysof  the  lowest  rank  of  unin- 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter ;  had  appoint-  structed  statesmen.  A  beggarly  trade  in 
ed  to  every  lucrative  state  office  in  his  gift,  sooth,  and  only  better  than  the  master’s 
some  one  or  other  of  his  countrymen  from  trade  they  serve.  It  is  bad  enough  to  live 
the  other  side  of  Tweed ;  and  had  taken  by  vexing  and  exposing  a  sore,  but  worse 
within  his  special  patronage  a  paper  called  to  live  by  making  one.  There  was  violence 
the  Briton,  written  by  Scotchmen, presided  on  Wilkes’s  side;  but  there  was  also,  in  its 
over  by  Smollett,  and  started  to  defend  these  rude  coarse  way,  success.  On  the  side 
things.  *  of  his  opponents,  there  was  violence  and 

They  had  not,  meanwhile,  passed  un-  there  was  incapacity.  Wilkes  wrote  libels 
heeded  by  the  English  people.  When  Pill  in  abundance;  but,  as  be  wittily  expressed 
resigned,  even  Bubb  Dodingion,  while  he  it,  that  he  might  try  to  ascertain  bow  far  the 
wished  his  lordship  of  Bute  all  joy  of  being  liberty  of  the  Press  could  go.  His  opponents 
delivered  of  a  ‘  most  impracticable  col-  first  stabbed  llic  liberty  of  the  Press  in  a 
league,  his  majesty  of  a  most  imperious  ser-  thousand  places;  and  then,  as  Horace 
vant,  and  the  country  of  a  most  dangerous  Walpole  said  with  a  happier  wit  than 
minister,’  was  obliged  to  add,  that  the  peo-  Wilkes’s,  wrote  libels  on  every  rag  of  its 
pie  were  ‘  sullen  about  it.’  ‘  Indeed,  my  old  clothes. 

good  friend,’  answered  Bute,  ‘  my  situation,  Churchill  assisted  in  the  North  Briton 
at  all  times  perilous,  is  become  much  more  from  the  first ;  and  wherever  it  shows 
so,  for  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  language  held  the  coarse  broad  mark  of  sincerity,  there 
in  this  great  city ;  “  Our  darling’s  resigna-  seems  to  us  the  trace  of  his  hand.  But 
tion  is  owing  to  Lord  Bute,  and  he  must  |  he  was  not  a  good  prose  satirist.  He  wanted 
answer  for  all  the  consequences.”  ’  The  |  ease,  delicacy,  and  fifty  requisites  beside. 
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with  whicli  less  able  and  sincere  men  have 
made  that  kind  of  work  effective.  He 
could  sharpen  his  arrow-heads  well ; 
but  without  the  help  of  verse  could  not 
wing  them  on  their  way.  Of  this  he  be¬ 
came  himself  so  conscious,  that  when  a 
masterly  subject  for  increase  of  the  ran¬ 
cor  against  the  Scotch  presented  itself, 
and  he  had  sent  the  paper  to  press  for  the 
North  Ih'iton,  he  brought  it  back  from 
the  printer,  suppressed  it,  and  recast  it  in¬ 
to  verse.  Wilkes  saw'  it  in  progress,  and 
praised  it  exultingly.  ‘  It  is  personal,  it  is 
poetical,  it  is  political,’  cried  the  delighted 
demagocTue.  ‘  It  must  succeed  !’  The 
Prophecy  of  Famine^  a  satire  on  Scotland 
and  Scotchmen,  appeared  in  January  1TG3, 
and  did  indeed  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Wilkes. 

Its  success  was  most  remarkable;  its 
sale  rapid  and  extensive  to  a  degree  alto¬ 
gether  without  precedent.  English  Whigs 
were  in  raptures,  and  the  Annual  Register 
protested  that  Mr.  Pope  was  quite  undone. 
Scotch  place  hunters  outstripped  the  En¬ 
glish  players  in  performance  of  the  comedy 
of  Fear  ;  for  they  felt  with  a  surer  instinct, 
like  Swift’s  spider  wh^n  the  broom  ap¬ 
proached,  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
of  their  existence,  the  Judgment  Day  was 
come.  Nothing  could  have  delighted 
Churchill  as  this  did.  The  half-crow'us 
that  poured  into  his  exchequer,  made  no 
music  comparable  to  that  of  these  clients 
of  Lord  Bute,  sighing  and  moaning  in  dis¬ 
contented  groups  around  the  place-bestow¬ 
ing  haunts  of  Westminster.  lie  indulged 
his  exuberance  of  delight,  indeed,  with 
characteristic  oddity  and  self-wdll.  ‘Ire- 
member  well,’  says  Dr.  Keppis,  ‘  that  he 
dressed  his  younger  son  in  a  Scotch  plaid, 
like  a  little  Highlander,  and  carried  him 
every  where  in  that  garb.  The  boy  being 
asked  by  a  gentleman  w’ith  whom  I  was  in 
company,  why  he  was  clothed  in  such  a 
manner?  answ'ered  with  great  vivacity, 
“  Sir,  my  father  hates  the  Scotch,  and  does 
it  to  plague  them  !”  ’  The  anecdote  is 
good.  On  the  one  side,  there  is  what  we 
may  call  attendingto  one’schild’shabits;  and 
on  the  other,  a  satisfactory  display  of  here¬ 
ditary  candor  and  impudence.  There  is 
also  a  fine  straightforward  style.  Johnson 
himself  could  not  have  related  the  motive 
better.  Put  ‘  his’  instead  of  ‘  my,’  and  it 
is  indeed  precisely  what  Johnson  would 
have  said.  liosiccll.  Sir,  why  does 
Churchill’s  little  boy  go  about  in  a  Scotch 
dress  ?  Johnson.  Sir,  his  father  hates  the 
Scotch,  and  does  it  to  plague  them ! 


[April, 

He  plagued  them  thoroughly,  that  is  cer¬ 
tain  ;  and  w  ith  good  cause.  We  need  not 
tenderly  excuse  ourselves  by  Boswell’s  ex¬ 
ample,  for  admiring  this  Prophecy  of  Fa¬ 
mine.  ‘  It  is  indeed  falsely  applied  to 
Scotland,’  says  that  good  North  Briton  ; 
‘  but  on  that  account  may  be  allowed  a 
greater  share  of  invention.’  We  need  not 
darken  w’hat  praise  we  give  by  the  reserva¬ 
tions  of  the  last  amiable  and  excellent  his¬ 
torian  of  England.  ‘  It  may  yet  he  read,’ 
says  Lord  Mahon,  ‘  with  all  the  admiration 
which  the  most  vigorous  powers  of  verse, 
and  the  most  lively  touches  of  wit  can  earn, 
in  the  cause  of  slander  and  falsehood.'  It 
seems  to  us  that,  without  either  forced 
apologies  or  hard  words,  we  may  very  frank¬ 
ly  praise  the  Prophecy  of  Famine.  A  great 
poet  and  a  faithful  Scotchman  did  not  scru¬ 
ple  to  say  of  it,  that  even  to  the  community 
north  of  T weed  it  should  sheiithe  its  sting  in 
its  laughable  extravagance:  and  in  truth  it 
is  so  written,  that  what  was  meant  for  the 
time  has  passed  away  with  its  virulent  oc¬ 
casion,  and  left  behind  it  but  the  lively  and 
lasting  colors  of  wit  and  poetry.  ‘  Dowdy 
Nature,'  to  use  the  e.xquisite  phrase  with 
which  it  so  admirably  contrasts  the  flaring 
and  ridiculous  vices  of  the  day,  has  here  too 
reclaimed  her  own,  and  dismissed  the  rest 
as  false  pretences.  We  should  as  soon 
think  of  gravely  questioning  its  Scotch 
‘  chameleon,’  as  of  arguing  against  its  witty 
and  masterly  exaggerations.  With  consum¬ 
mate  ease  it  is  written ;  sharp  readiness  of 
expression  keeping  pace  with  the  swiftest 
ease  of  conception  ;  never  the  least  loiter¬ 
ing  at  a  thought,  or  laboring  of  a  w'ord.  In 
this  peculiar  earnestness  and  gusto  of  man¬ 
ner,  it  as  good  as  the  writers  of  Dryden’s 
more  earnest  century.  Marvel  might  have 
painted  the  Highland  la.ss,  who  forgot  her 
w'ant  of  food  as  she  listened  to  madrigals  all 
natural  though  rude ;  ‘  and,  whilst  she 
scratch'd  her  lover  into  rest,  sank  pleased, 
though  hungry,  on  her  Saw'ney’s  breast.’ — 
Like  Marvel,  too,  is  the  starving  scene  of 
withering  air,  through  which  no  birds  ‘  ex¬ 
cept  as  birds  of  passage  flew ;’  and  which 
no  flower  embalmed  but  one  white  rose, 

‘  which  on  the  tenth  of  June  by  instinct 
blows  ;’  the  Jacobite  emblem,  and  the  Pre¬ 
tender’s  birthday.  In  grasp  of  description, 
and  a  larger  reach  of  satire,  the  Cave  of 
Famine  in  the  poem  ranks  higher  still.  The 
creatures  w’hich,  when  admitted  in  the  ark, 

‘  their  saviour  shunn'd  and  rankled  in  the 
dark ;'  the  w'ebs  of  more  than  common  size, 

‘  where  half-starved  spiders  prey'd  on  half- 
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starved  flies  are  more  than  worthy  of  the 

master-hand  of  Dryden. 

We  cannot  leave  the  poem  without  re¬ 
marking  the  ingenuity  of  praise  it  has  ex¬ 
acted  from  Mr.  Tooke.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  of  it,  he  says,  and  he  adopts  the  ob¬ 
servation,  ‘  that  the  author  displays  peculiar 
skill  in  throwing  his  thoughts  into  poetical 
paragraphs,  so  tliai  the  sentence  swells  to 
the  conclusion,  as  in  prose! !’  This  we 
must  call  the  first  instance,  within  our  know¬ 
ledge,  of  an  express  eulogy  on  Poetry  on  the 
ground  of  its  resemblance  to  Prose.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  wont  to  note  a  curious  delu¬ 
sion  in  his  day,  which  has  prevailed  very 
generally  since,  that  people  supposed  they 
were  writing  poetry  when  they  did  not  write 
prose.  Mr.  Tooke  and  his  friend  represent 
the  delusion  of  supposing  poetry  to  be  but 
a  better  sort  of  prose. 

Churchill  was  now  a  marked  man.  lie 
had  an  unbounded  popularity  with  what  are 
called  the  middle  classes;  he  had  the  hearty 
praise  of  the  Temple  section  of  Whigs ;  he 
was  ‘  quoted  and  signed  ’  by  the  ministerial 
faction  for  some  desperate  deed  they  but 
waited  the  opportunity  desperately  to  punish ; 
he  was  the  common  talk,  the  theme  of  va¬ 
ried  speculation,  the  very  ‘  comet  of  the 
season,’  with  all  men.  The  advantage  of 
the  position  was  obvious ;  and  his  friends 
would  have  had  him  discard  the  ruffles  and 
gold  lace,  resume  his  clerical  black  coat, 
and  turn  it  to  what  account  he  could.  ‘  Ilis 
most  intimate  friends,’  says  the  good  Dr. 
Kippis,  ‘  thought  his  laying  aside  the  exter¬ 
nal  decorums  of  his  profession  a  blamable 
opposition  to  the  decencies  of  life,  and  like¬ 
ly  to  be  hurtful  to  his  interest ;  since  the 
abilities  he  was  possessed  of,  and  the  figure 
he  made  in  political  contests,  w'ould  perhaps 
have  recommended  him  to  some  noble  pat¬ 
ron,  from  whom  he  might  have  received  a 
valuable  benefice!’-  Ah!  good-natured 
friends.  Could  this  unthinking  man  but 
have  looked  in  the  direction  of  a  good  bene¬ 
fice,  with  half  the  liquorish  ardor  of  patriot 
Wilkes  to  his  ambassadorships  and  cham- 
berlainships  in  prospect,  no  doubt  it  might 
have  fallen  in  his  lap.  But  he  ‘  lacked  pre¬ 
ferment’  as  little  as  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
himself.  He  had  no  thought  that  way.  He 
had  no  care  but  for  what  he  had  in  hand  ; 
that  whilst  he  could  hold  the  pen,  ‘  no  rich 
or  noble  knave  should  walk  the  earth  in 
credit  to  the  grave,’  beneficed  or  unbene¬ 
ficed.  There  was  not  a  dispenser  of  patron¬ 
age  or  power,  though  ‘  kings  had  made  him 
more  than  ever  king  a  scoundrel  made  be- 

1 


fore,’  whom  he  would  have  flattered  or  so¬ 
licited.  It  was  when  his  friend  w  as  soundimr 

^  O 

a  noble  acquaintance  and  quondam  associ¬ 
ate  as  to  chances  of  future  employment,  that 
with  sullen  sincerity  he  was  writing  to  his 
friend,  ‘  the  damned  aristocraey  is 

gaining  ground  in  this  country  '  It  was 
w'hen  his  friend  was  meditating  the  prospec¬ 
tive  comforts  of  a  possible  mission  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  that  he  w  as  beneath  the  portrait 
of  his  friend  devoutly  subscribing  the  lines 
of  Pope,  ‘  A  soul  supreme  in  each  heirel  in¬ 
stance  tried  !^ 

When  Horace  Walpole  anticipated  the 
figure  these  days  would  cut  in  history,  and 
laughingly  described  to  his  dear  Marshal 
Conway  how  the  Warburtons  and  Gronovi- 
uses  of  future  ages  would  quote  them,  then 
living,  like  their  wicked  predecessors  the 
Romans,  as  models  of  patriotism  and  mag¬ 
nanimity,  till  their  very  ghosts  must  blush; 
when  he  painted  the  great  duke,  and  the 
little  duke,  and  the  old  duke,  and  the  Der¬ 
byshire  duke,  all-powerful  if  they  could  but 
do  what  they  could  not — hold  together  and 
not  quarrel  for  the  plunder ;  when  he  set 
before  him  stark-mad  opposition  patriots, 
abusing  one  another  more  than  any  body 
else,  and  Ccesar  and  Pompey  scolding  in  the 
temple  of  concord  ;  though  he  did  not  omit 
Mr.  Satirist  Churchill  from  the  motley 
scene — even  he  did  not  think  of  impugning 
his  rough  plain-speaking  sincerity.  ‘  Pitt 
more  eloquent  than  Demosthenes,  and 
trampling  on  proffered  pensions  like  ...  I 
don’t  know’  who ;  Lord  Temple  sacrificing 
a  brother  to  the  love  of  his  country  ;  Wilkes 
as  spotless  as  Sallust ;  and  the  ffamen 
Churchill  knocking  down  the  foes  of  Britain 
with  statues  of  the  gods!’  Certain  it  is,  that 
with  far  less  rich  materials  than  statues  of 
the  gods,  Churchill  transacted  his  work.  It 
w  as  a  part  of  his  hatred  of  the  hypocrisies 
to  work  with  what  he  had  before  him  : — 
small  ungodlike  politicians  enough,  whom 
he  broke  into  smaller  pieces,  and  paved 
Pitt’s  road  with,  back  into  power. 

Meanwhile  his  private  life  went  on,  in  its 
impetuous  rounds  ofdissipation,  energy,  and 
self-reproach ;  hurried  through  fierce  ex¬ 
tremes,  by  contrast  made  more  fierce.  One 
of  his  existing  Notes  to  Garrick  is  the  re¬ 
cord  of  a  drunken  brawl.  One  of  his  Letters 
to  Wilkes  is  the  after-penance  of  repent- 
ence. 

Unable  further  to  resist  the  storm  that 
had  been  raised  against  him,  Bute  resigned 
on  the  Sth  of  April  17G3.  The  formation 
of  the  new  ministry,  with  Dash  wood  enno- 
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bled  as  Lord  le  Despenser ;  with  another 
monk  of  Medinenhain  Abbey,  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich,  popularly  known  as  Jemmy  Twitcher, 
placed  a  few  months  later  at  the  admiralty ; 
and  with  Lord  Halifax,  secretary  of  state; 
is  to  be  read  of  to  this  day  in  the  histories, 
or  might  possibly  be  disbelieved.  ‘  And  so 
Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Halifax  are  states¬ 
men,  are  they?’  wrote  Gray.  ‘  Do  not  you 
remember  them  dirty  boys  |)laying  cricket?’ 
Truly  they  were  still  as  dirty,  and  still  only 
playing  out  their  game.  ‘It  is  a  great 
mercy,’  exclaimed  Lord  Chesterfield,  ‘  to 
think  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  the  intrepid  defen¬ 
der  of  our  rights  and  liberties;  and  no  less 
a  mercy,  that  God  hath  raised  up  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich  to  vindicate  our  religion  and 
morality.’ 

The  histories  also  record  the  publication, 
on  the  2JId  of  April  in  the  same  year,  of  the 
forty-fifth  number  of  the  North  Briton.  A 
new  ministry  has  great  superfluous  energy, 
and  an  evil  hankering  to  use  it.  'J'he 
wished-for  occasion  was  supposed  to  have 
come ;  the  new  ministers  thought,  at  any 
rate,  what  W alpole  calls  a  conp-d' cclut 
might  make  up  for  therr  own  absurd  insig¬ 
nificance ;  and  on  the  information  of  the 
publisher,  who  was  arrested  and  examined 
with  the  supposed  printer,  ‘  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
gave  orders  for  the  printing,  and  that  Mr. 
Churchill  (the  poet)  received  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale,’  warrants  were  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  Wilkes  and  Churchill. 

The  great  questions  that  arose  upon  these 
warrants,  and  Wilkes’s  vindication  through 
them  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  Eng¬ 
lish  freedom,  are  well-known  matters  of 
history.  Some  curious  incidents,  preserved 
in  his  second  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
are  less  notorious.  ‘  I  desired  to  see  the 
warrant,’  he  writes,  after  describing  the 
arrival  of  the  King’s  messenger.  ‘  He  said 
it  was  against  “  the  authors,  printers,  and 
publishers  of  the  North  Briton^  No.  45,” 
and  that  his  verbal  orders  were,  to  arrest 
Mr.  Wilkes.  I  told  him  the  warrant  did 
not  respect  me ;  that  such  a  warrant  was 
absolutely  illegal  and  void  in  itself;  that  it 
was  a  ridiculous  warrant  against  the  whole 
English  nation ;’  (in  effect,  forty-eight  per¬ 
sons  were  attacked  under  it:  publishers 
dragged  from  their  beds,  and  whole  office¬ 
fuls  of  printers  placed  within  durance !) 
‘  and  I  asked  why  he  would  rather  serve  it 
on  me  than  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
either  of  the  Secretaries,  or  Lord  Bute,  or 
Lord  Corke  my  next-door  neighbor.  The 
answer  was,  1  am  to  arrest  3fr,  Wilkes. 


[April, 

About  an  hour  afterwards  two  other  me.s- 
sengers  arrived,  and  several  of  their  assist¬ 
ants.  While  they  were  with  me,  Mr. 
Churchill  came  into  the  rcom.  I  had  heard 
that  their  verbal  orders  were  likewise  to 
apprehend  him,  but  I  suspected  they  did 
not  know  his  person ;  and  by  presence  of 
mind,  I  had  the  happiness  of  saving  my 
friend.  As  soon  as  JNlr.  Churchill  entered 
the  room,  I  accosted  him.  ”  Good-morrow, 
Mr.  Thompson.  How  does  Mrs.  Thompson 
do  to-day  ?  Does  she  dine  in  the  country 
Mr.  Churchill  thanked  me;  said  she  then 
waited  for  him ;  that  he  had  only  come  for 
a  moment  to  ask  me  how  I  did  ;  and  almost 
directly  took  his  leave.  He  went  home 
imnjediately,  secured  all  his  papers,  and  re¬ 
tired  into  the  country.  The  messengers 
could  never  get  intelligence  where  he  was. 
The  following  week  he  came  to  town,  and 
was  present  both  the  days  of  hearing  at  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.’ 

On  the  second  day,  another  was  present 
— a  man  whose  name  is  now  one  of  our  En¬ 
glish  household  words,  but  who  unhappily 
thought  more  of  himself  that  day  as  the 
King’s  Sergeant  Painter — a  dignity  he 
had  just  received  and  w  as  to  wear  for  some 
brief  months — than  as  that  Painter  of  the 
People,  who  had  frem  youth  to  age  con¬ 
tended  against  every  form  of  hypocrisy  and 
vice,  and,  the  unbribed  and  unpurchasable 
assailant  of  public  and  private  corruption, 
was  to  wear  that  dignity  for  ever.  As 
Chief-Justice  Pratt  delivered  fiis  immortal 
judgment  against  General  Warrants,  H< - 
garth  was  seen  in  a  corner  of  the  Coip.mon 
Pleas,  pencil  and  sketch-book  in  hand,  fix¬ 
ing  that  famous  caricature,  from  which,  as 
long  as  caricature  shall  last,  Wilkes  will 
squint  upon  posterity.  Nor  was  it  his  first 
pictorial  offence.  The  carricaturing  had 
begun  some  little  time  before,  greatly  to  the 
grief  both  of  Wilkes  and  Churchill ;  for 
Hogarth  was  on  friendly  terms  with  both, 
and  had  indeed,  within  the  past  two  years, 
drunk  ‘  divine  milk-punch’  with  them  and 
Sir  Francis  Dashwood  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Medmenham  Abbey.  Disregarding  their 
earnest  remonstrance,  he  assailed  Ifitt  and 
Temple  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year 
in  his  first  print  of  the  Times.  The  North 
Briton  retaliated ;  and  the  present  carica¬ 
ture  of  Wilkes  was  Hogarth’s  rejoinder. 
It  stung  Churchill  past  the  power  of  silence. 

The  Epistle  to  William  Hogarth  was 
published  in  July  1763.  With  here  and 
there  those  strongly  prosaic  lines  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  almost  all  his  writings,  and  in  w'hich 
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he  seems  to  make  careless  and  indolent 
escape  from  those  subtler  and  more  origi¬ 
nal  words  which  were  alike  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  this  was  a  dashing  and  vigorous 
work.  With  an  avowal  that  could  hardly 
have  been  pleasing  to  Wilkes  himself — that 
railing  thousands  and  commending  thous¬ 
ands  were  alike  uncared  for  by  the  writer 

_ it  struck  Hogarth  where  he  was  weakest : 

in  that  subjection  to  vanity  which  his  friends 
confessed  in  him  :  in  that  enslavement  to 
all  the  unquiet  distrusts  of  envy,  ‘  who,  with 
giant  stride,  stalks  through  the  vale  of  life 
by  virtue’s  side,’  which  he  had  even  con¬ 
fessed  in  himself.  We  do  not  like  to  dwell 
upon  it,  so  great  is  our  respect  for  Hogarth’s 
genius;  but,  at  the  least,  it  spared  that 
genius.  Amid  its  savage  ferocity  against 
the  man,  it  was  remarkable  for  a  noble  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  artist.  It  predicted  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  his  works  to  the  most  distant  age; 
and  the  great  painter’s  power  to  curse  and 
bless,  it  rated  as  that  of  ‘  a  little  god  below.’ 

But  this  did  not  avail  against  the  terrible 
severity.  There  is  a  passage  beginning, 

‘  Hogarth,  I  take  thee,  Candor,  at  thy 
‘  word  ;’  marked  by  a  racy,  idiomatic,  con¬ 
versational  manner,  flinging  into  relief  the 
most  deadly  abuse,  which  we  must  fairly 
think  appalling.  All  w!io  knew  the  cen- 
tending  parties  stood  aghast.  ‘  Pray  let  me 
know,’  wrote  Garrick,  then  visiting  at  Chats- 
worth,  to  Colman,  ‘  how  the  town  speaks  of 
our  friend  Churchill’s  Kpistir.  If  is  fhe 
most  bloody  performance  that  has  been 
published  in  my  time.  I  am  very  desirous 
to  know  the  opinion  of  people,  1  am 
really  much,  very  much  hurt  at  it.  His 
description  of  his  age  and  infirmities  is 
surely  too  shocking  and  barbarous.  Is 
Hogarth  really  ill,  or  docs  he  meditate  re¬ 
venge  ?  Every  article  of  new’s  about  these 
matters  will  be  most  agreeable  to  me. 
Pray  write  me  a  heap  of  stuff*,  for  I  cannot 
be  easy  till  I  know  all  about  Churchill  and 
Hogarth.’  And  of  course  the  lively  actor 
sends  his  ‘  loves’  to  both  Hogarth  and 
Churchill.  ‘  Send  me  Churchill’s  pcem 
on  Hogarth,’  writes  old  money-loving  Lord 
Bath  from  Spa ;  ‘  but  if  it  be  long,  it  will 
cost  a  huge  sum  in  ‘  postage.’  With  his 
rejoinder,  such  as  it  was,  Hogarth  lost 
little  time.  He  issued  for  a  shilling,  before 
the  month  was  out,  *  The  Bruiser  C. 
Churchill,  (once  the  Rev.,)  in  the  charac- 
of  a  Russian  Hercules,  regaling  himself 
after  having  killed  the  monster  Caricatura 
that  so  sorely  galled  his  virtuous  friend  the 
heaven-born  Wilkes.’  It  was  a  bear,  in 
VoL.  IV.— No.  IV.  33 
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torn  clerical  bands,  aud  with  paws  in  ruf¬ 
fles;  a  pot  of  porter  that  has  just  visited 
his  jaws  bugged  on  his  right,  and  a  knotted 
club  o!  Jjies  and  ISorth  lintovs  clutched 
on  his  lelt;  to  which,  in  a  later  edition  of 
the  same  print,  he  added  a  sc(  fling  car¬ 
icature  of  Pitt,  Temple,  and  Wilkes.  The 
poet  meanwhile  wrote  to  the  latter,  who 
had  gone  to  Paris  to  place  his  daughter  at 
school,  and  told  him  that  Hogarth,  having 
violated  the  sanctities  of  private  life  in  this 
caricature,  he  meant  to  pay  it  back  w  ith  an 
Elegy ^  supposing  him  dead ;  but  that  a 
lady  at  his  elbow  was  dissuading  him  with 
the  flattery  (and  ‘  how  sweet  is  flattery,’  he 
interposes,  ‘from  the  wcnian  we  love?’) 
that  Hogarth  was  already  killed. 

That  the  ofl'ending  painter  was  already 
killed,  Walpole  and  others  beside  this  name¬ 
less  lady  also  affirnied  ;  and  Colman  boldly 
avouclied  in  print,  that  the  Epistle  had 
‘  snapped  the  last  cord  of  poor  Hogarth’s 
heartstrings.’  But  men  like  Hogarth  do 
not  snap  their  heartstrings  so  easily.  The 
worst  that  is  to  be  said  of  the  fierce  assault, 
is  bad  enough.  It  embittered  the  last 
years  of  a  great  man’s  life;  and  the  un- 
looked-f<  r  death  of  assailant  and  assailed 
within  nine  days  of  each  other,  prevented 
the  reconciliation  which  would  surely, 
sooner  or  later,  have  vindicated  their  com¬ 
mon  genius,  the  hearty  English  feeling 
which  they  shared,  and  their  common  cor¬ 
dial  hatred  of  the  falsehoods  and  pretences 
of  the  world. 

The  woman  whose  flattery  Churchill 
loved,  may  not  be  omitted  from  his  history. 
His  connexion  with  her,  w  Inch  began  some 
little  time  before  this,  gave  him  greater 
emotion  and  anxiety  than  any  other  inci¬ 
dent  of  his  life.  ‘  I  forgot  to  tell  you,’ 
writes  Walpole  to  Lord  Hertford,  “  and  you 
may  wonder  at  hearing  nothing  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Charles  Pylades,  while  Mr.  John  Ores¬ 
tes  is  making  such  a  figure;  but  Doctor 
Pylades,  the  poet,  has  forsaken  his  consort 
and  the  muses,  and  is  gone  off  with  a  stone¬ 
cutter’s  daughter.  If  he  should  come  and 
offer  himself  to  you  for  chaplain  to  the 
embassy!’  The  circumstance  has  since 
been  told  by  a  sincerer  man ;  and  we  shall 
alike  avoid  the  danger  of  too  much  leni¬ 
ency  and  too  great  a  severity,  if  we  give 
it  in  his  temperate  language.  ‘  He  became 
intimate  with  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman 
in  Westminster,’  says  Southey  in  the  Life 
of  Cowper^  (she  is  described  by  others 
as  the  daughter  of  a  ‘  highly  respectable 
sculptor,’)  seduced  her,  and  prevailed  on 
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her  to  quit  her  father’s  house  and  live  with 
him.  But  his  moral  sense  had  not  been 
thorouffldy  depraved ;  a  fortnight  had  not 
elapsed  before  both  parties  were  struck 
with  sincere  compunction,  and  through  the 
intercession  of  a  true  friend,  at  tlieir  en¬ 
treaty,  tl:e  unhappy  penitent  was  received 
by  lier  father.  It  is  said  she  would  have 
proved  worthy  of  this  parental  forgiveness, 
if  an  elder  sister  had  not,  by  continued 
taunts  and  reproaches,  rendered  her  life  so 
miserable  that,  in  absolute  despair,  she 
threw  herself  upon  Churchill  for  protection.’ 
He  again  received  her,  and  they  lived 
together  till  his  death ;  but  he  did  not,  to 
himself  or  others,  attempt  to  vindicate  this 
passage  in  his  career.  A  poem  called  the 
Conference y  in  which  an  imaginary  lord  and 
himself  are  the  interlocutors,  happened  to 
enaajre  him  at  the  time  ;  and  he  took  occa- 
sion  to  give  public  expression  to  his  com¬ 
punction  and  self-reproach,  in  a  very  earnest 
and  affecting  manner. 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  lines.  They 
are  not  only  a  confession  of  remorse  ;  they 
are  also  a  proud  profcission  of  political  in¬ 
tegrity,  in  which  all  men  may  frankly  be¬ 
lieve.  The  Poem,  one  of  his  masterpieces, 
followed  the  Epistle  to  Hogarth  ;  right  in 
the  wake  of  the  abundant  personal  slander 
which  had  followed  that  work,  and  the  oc- 
>,currence  we  have  named.  It  began  with  a 
good  picture  of  iny  lord  lolling  backward 
in  his  elbow-chair,  ‘  with  an  insipid  kind  of 
stupid  stare,  picking  his  teeth,  twirling  his 
seals  about — Churchill,  you  have  a  poem 
coming  out?'  The  dialogue  then  begins, 
and  some  expressions  are  forced  from 
Churchill  as  to  the  straits  of  life  he  has 
passed  ;  and  the  public  patronage,  his  soul 
abhorring  all  private  help,  which  has 
brought  him  safe  to  shore.  Alike  secure 
from  dependence  and  pride,  he  says,  he  is 
not  placed  so  high  to  scorn  the  poor, 
‘  Nor  yet  so  low  that  I  my  lord  should  fear, 
or  hesitate  to  give  him  sneer  for  sneer.’ 
But  that  he  is  able  to  be  kind  to  others,  to 
himself  most  true,  and,  feeling  no  want, 
can  ‘  comfort  those  who  do,’  he  proudly 
avers  to  be  a  public  debt.  The  lord 
rebukes  him ;  and  setting  forth  the  errors 
of  his  private  life,  draws  from  him  this 
avow'al. 

‘  ’Tis  not  the  babbling  of  a  busy  world. 

Where  praise  and  censure  are  at  random  hurl’d, 
Which  can  the  meanest  of  my  thoughts  control. 
Or  shake  one  settled  purpose  of  my  soul. 

Free  and  at  large  might  their  wild  curses  roam, 

If  all,  if  all,  alas  !  were  well  at  home. 


[April, 

No  !  ’tis  the  tale  which  angry  conscience  tells. 
When  she  with  more  than  tragic  horrors  sw'ells 
F.ach  circumstance  of  gtiilt :  when  stern,  but  true. 
She  brings  bad  actions  forth  into  review, 

And  like  the  dread  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Bids  late  remorse  awake  at  reason’s  call ; 

Arm’d  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion  vengeance  pass, 
And  to  the  mind  holds  up  reflection’s  glass  : 

The  mind  which,  starting,  heaves  the  heart-felt 
groan. 

And  hates  that  form  she  knows  to  be  her  own. 
Enough  of  this.  Let  private  sorrows  rest. 

As-to  the  public,  1  dare  stand  the  test: 

Dare  proudly  boast,  I  feci  no  wish  above 
The  good  of  England,  and  iny  country’s  love.’ 

This  man’s  heart  was  in  the  right  place. 

‘  Where  is  the  bold  Churchill  V  cried  Gar¬ 
rick,  when  he  heard  of  the  incident  as  he 
travelled  in  Rome.  ‘  W’hat  a  noble  ruin  ! 
W  hen  he  is  quite  undone,  you  shall  send 
him  here,  and  he  shall  be  shown  among  the 
great  fragments  of  Roman  genius,  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  ruin !  But  not  yet  was  he  quite 
undone.  His  weakness  was  as  great  as  his 
strength,  but  his  vices  were  not  so  great  as 
his  virtues.  In  the  unequal  conflict  thus 
plainly  and  unaflectedly  revealed  by  him¬ 
self,  those  vices  had  the  worst  of  it. 
What  rarely  happens  where  such  high 
claims  exist,  has  indeed  happened  here ; 
and  the  loudest  outcry  against  the  living 
Churchill  has  had  the  longest  echo  in  our 
judgment  of  the  dead  :  but  there  is  a  most 
aOTecting  voice  in  this  and  other  passages  of 
his  writings,  which  enter  on  his  better  be¬ 
half  the  final  and  suflicing  appeal.  Nor 
were  some  of  his  more  earnest  contempo¬ 
raries  without  the  justice  and  generosity  to 
give  admissioi\  to  it,  even  while  he  lived. 
As  hero  of  a  scene  which  shows  the  range 
of  his  character  wider  than  the  limits  of 
his  family,  his  dependents,  or  his  friends, 
(for  the  kite  can  he  as  comfortable  to  the 
brood  beneath  her  as  the  pelican  or  dove,) 
the  young-hearted  and  enthusiastic  Charles 
Johnson  has  depicted  Charles  Churchill  in 
a  Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Cuinea. 

Whilst  he  was  one  night  ‘  staggerina’ 
home,  as  he  says,  after  a  supper  in  which 
spirited  wit  and  liveliness  of  conversation, 
as  well  as  rectitude  and  sublimity  of  senti¬ 
ment,  had  gilded  gross  debauchery,  a  girl 
of  the  street  addressed  him.  ‘  Her  figure 
was  elegant,  and  her  features  regular;  but 
want  had  sicklied  o’er  their  beauty ;  and 
all  the  horrors  of  despair  gloomed  through 
the  languid  smile  she  forced,  when  she  ad¬ 
dressed  him.  The  sigh  of  distress,  which 
never  struck  his  ear  without  affecting  his 
heart,  came  with  double  force  from  such 
an  object.  He  viewed  her  with  silent  com- 
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passion  for  some  niomenls;  and  reaching 
her  a  piece  of  gold,  bade  her  go  home  and 
shelter  herself  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  night  at  so  laie  an  hour.  Her  surprise 
and  joy  at  such  an  unexpected  charity  over¬ 
powered  her.  She  dropped  upon  her  knees 
in  the  wet  and  dirt  of  the  street,  and  raising 
her  hands  and  eyes  towards  heaven,  re¬ 
mained  in  that  posture  for  some  moments, 
unable  to  give  utterance  to  the  gratitude 
that  filled  her  heart.’  Churchill  raised  her 
tenderly ;  and  as  he  would  have  pressed 
some  instant  refreshment  upon  her,  she 
spoke  of  her  mother,  her  father,  and  her  in¬ 
fant  brother,  perishing  of  want  in  the  garret 
she  had  left.  ‘  Good  God  !,  he  exclaimed, 
‘I’ll  go  with  you  myself  directly  !  but  stop. 
Let  us  first  procure  nourishment  from  some 
of  the  houses  kept  open  at  this  late  hour 
for  a  very  different  purpose.  Come  with  me  ! 
We  have  no  time  to  lose.’  With  this  he 
took  her  to  a  tavern,  loaded  her  with  as 
much  of  the  best  as  she  could  carry,  and 
putting  two  bottles  of  wine  in  his  own 
pocket,  walked  with  her  to  her  miserable 
home.  There,  with  what  pains  he  could, 
he  cassuaged  the  misery  more  appalling  than 
he  fancied  possible ;  passed  the  whole 
night  in  offices  of  the  good  Samaritan  ;  nor 
changed  his  dress  next  morning  till  he  had 
procured  them  a  new  ‘  and  better  lodging, 
and  provided  for  their  future  comfort ;  when, 
repressing  as  he  could  their  prayers  and 
blessings,  he  took  leave.’  How  the  Record¬ 
ing  Angel  sets  down  such  scenes,  and  en¬ 
ters  up  the  debtor  and  creditor  account  of 
such  a  man,  My  I  'tide  Toby  has  written. 

The  interval  of  absence  from  London 
during  the  progress  of  the  General  War¬ 
rants  case,  he  passed  at  Oxford  with  Col- 
man  and  Bonnell  Thornton  ;  and  in  Wales 
with  her  who  had  asked  from  him  the  pro¬ 
tection  she  knew  not  where  else  to  seek, 
and  whom  he  ever  after  treated  as  his  left- 
handed  wife,  united  to  him  by  moral  ties. 
On  his  return,  in  the  autumn  of  1708,  he 
heard  that  Lloyd  had  been  thrown  into  the 
Fleet.  The  Magazine  he  was  engaged  in 
had  failed,  and  a  dispute  of  the  proprietor¬ 
ship  suddenly  overwhelmed  him  with  its 
debts.  Churchill  went  to  him  ;  comforted 
him  as  none  else  could;  provided  a  servant 
to  attend  him  as  long  as  his  imprisonment 
should  last;  set  aparta guinea-a-week  for  his 
better  support  in  the  prison  ;  and  at  once 
began  a  subscription  for  the  gradual  and 
full  discharge  of  his  heavy  responsibilities. 
There  was  all  the  gratitude  of  the  true  poet 
in  this ;  for,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 


contrary,  poets  are  grateful.  Dr.  Lloyd  had 
been  kind  to  Churchill;  Churchill  never 
deserted  Dr.  Lloyd’s  son.  And  when, some 
few  months  later,  he  pointed  his  satire 
against  the  hollow  Maecenases  of  the  day  ; 
in  rebuke  to  their  affected  disclaimer  of  his 
charge  that  they  would  have  left  a  living 
Virgil  to  rot,  he  bade  the  vain  boasters  to 
the  Fleet  repair,  and  ask,  ‘  with  blushes 
ask,  if  Lloyd  is  there  V 

The  close  of  the  year  witnessed  one  or 
two  notable  events,  not  needful  to  be  other 
than  slightly  dwelt  upon,  since  history  has 
attended  to  them  all.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Grenville  (whose  jealousy  of  Pitt  had 
broken  the  Temple  phalanx)  in  the  Lower 
House,  the  North  Briton  was  ordered  to 
the  hangman’s  hands  to  be  burnt ;  and  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Sandwich  in  the  Upper, 
Wilkes  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  the 
Attorney-general  for  prosecution  ;  as  wri¬ 
ter  of  a  privately  printed  immoral  parody 
of  Pope’s  Bssay  on  Man.  Some  whispers 
of  this  latter  intention  had  been  carried  to 
Churcbill  before  the  session  opened,  in 
Wilkes’s  temporary  absence  at  Paris;  but, 
according  to  the  affidavits  of  one  of  the 
printers  concerned,  the  poet  scorned  the 
possibility  of  public  harm  to  his  friend  from 
a  private  libel  ;  of  which  not  a  copy  that 
had  not  been  stolen  (a  man  named  Kidgell, 
whom  Walpole  calls  a  dirty  dog  of  a  parson, 
was  the  thief  and  government-informant) 
was  in  circulation.  He  therefore  roughly 
told  the  printer  who  brought  him  his  suspi¬ 
cions,  ‘  that  for  any  thing  the  people  in 
power  could  do,  they  might  be  damned.’ 
But  he  had  greatly  underrated,  if  not  the 
power  of  these  people,  their  power  of  face. 

Lord  Sandwich  rose  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Essay  on  Woman  in 
his  hand,  with  all  the  indignant  gravity  of 
a  counsel  for  the  entire  morality  of  the 
kingdom.  ‘  It  was  blasphemous  !’  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  And 
who  should  know  blasphemy  better  than  a 
blasphemer  ?  His  Lordship  was  expelled 
by  the  Beef-steak  Club  for  the  sin  he 
charged  on  Wilkes.  But  he  knew  his  au¬ 
dience,  and  went  steadily  on.  He  read  the 
Essay  on  irowGn,till  Lord  Ly ttleton  begged 
the  reading  might  be  stopped  ;  he  dwelt 
upon  a  particular  Note,  which,  by  way  of 
completing  the  burlesque,  bore  the  name  of 
Pope’s  last  editor,  till  Warburton  rose  from 
the  bench  of  Bishops,  begged  pardon  of  the 
devil  for  comparing  him  with  Wilkes,  and 
said  the  blackest  fiends  in  hell  would  not 
keep  company  with  the  demagogue  when 
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he  should  arrive  there.  Nothinjr  less  than  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  following  trait, 
the  expulsion  of  the  man  from  Parliament  which  is  a  pretty  instance  of  that  good- 
(he  was  already  expelled  from  the  Colonelcy  breeding  on  which  the  French  pique  them- 
of  the  Bucks  militia,  and  Lord  Temple  from  selves.  My  sister  and  Mr.  Churchill  are  in 
the  Bucks  lord-lieutenancy  for  supporting  France.  A  Frenchman  asked  him  if  he 
him^  could  satisfy  this  case.  I  was  Churchill /e/'a;«rMz  pocte.  Non.  Ma 


Expulsion  was  a  happy  expedient  tor 
controlling  the  elective  franchise,  which 
the  popular  Walpole  had  himself  resorted 
to  ;  but  in  such  wise  that  the  popular  fran¬ 
chise  seemed  all  the  more  safely  secured 
by  it.  Now  the  people  saw  it  revived  and 
enforced,  for  purposes  avowedly  and  grossly 
unpopular.  They  were  asked  to  sanction 
the  principle,  of  a  politician  made  account¬ 
able  for  immorality  by  men  whose  whole 
lives  had  shamelessly  proclaimed  the  pre¬ 
vailing  divorce  between  politics  and  mor¬ 
als  :  and  morality  herself,  howsoever  regret¬ 
ting  it,  might  hardly  blame  them  for  the 
answer  they  gave.  They  resisted.  They 
stood  by  Wilkes  more  determinedly  than 
ever  ;  and  excitement  was  raised  to  a  fright¬ 
ful  pitch.  A  friend  of  Sandwich’s,  who, 
the  day  after  his  motion  against  the  Essay, 
cried  exultingly  thaU*  nobody  but  he  could 
have  struck  a  stroke  like  this,’  was  obliged 
to  confess  within  eight  days  more,  that  *  the 
blasphemous  book  had  fallen  ten  times 
heavier  on  Sandwich’s  head  than  on 
Wilkes’s,  and  had  brought  forward  such  a 
catalogue  of  anecdotes  as  was  incredible.’ 
Nay,  so  great  the  height  things  went  to, 
Norton’s  impudence  forsook  him ;  and 
Warburton,  who  had  expunged  Pitt’s  name 
for  Sandwich’s  in  the  dedication  to  his 
forthcoming  Sermons,  thought  it  best  to  re¬ 
instate  it  suddenly. 

Nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  ministeri¬ 
al  prosecution  drove  Wilkes  to  France. 
There  was  a  design  that  Churchill,  after 
publication  of  the  poem  which  arose  out  of 
these  transactions,  and  which  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  thought  the  ‘  finest  and  bitterest  of  his 
works,’  (the  Duellist,)  should  have  followed 
his  friend  ;  inquiries  being  meanwhile  set 
on  foot  whether  the  French  government 
would  protect  them  in  efforts  to  assail  their 
own.  The  answer  was  favorable,  but  the 
scheme  was  not  pursued.  It  has  been  on 
excellent  grounds  surmised,  that  Churchill’s 
English  feeling  revolted  at  it ;  and  he  was 
essential  to  its  success.  His  reputation, 
limited  as  his  themes  had  been,  was  not 
limited  to  England.  ‘  I  don’t  know,’  wrote 
Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  in  one  of 
his  lately  published  Letters,  ‘  whether  this 
man’s  fame  has  extended  to  Florence  ;  but 
you  may  judge  of  the  noise  he  makes  in 


/oi.  Monsieur,  tant  pis  pour  vous !'  To 
think  that  it  should  be  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  son  of  a  General,  and  the  husband 
of  a  Lady  Maria,  daughter  to  an  Earl,  not 
to  be  a  low-bred  scribbler  !  Nevertheless, 
to  this  day,  the  world  takes  note  of  only  one 
Charles  Churchill!  Whether  so  much  the 
worse,  or  so  much  the  better,  for  the  other, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  decide. 

The  poet,  then,  stayed  in  England  ;  and 
worked  at  his  self-alh)Ued  task  with  greater 
vigor  than  ever.  Satire  has  the  repute  of 
bringing  forth  the  energies  of  those  who,  on 
other  occasions,  have  displayed  but  few  and 
I  feeble.  Even  Mason  lost  his  cramps  and 
stiffness  among  the  bubbles  of  these  hot 
springs.  It  is  certain  that  Churchill,  with 
his  Beef-steak  and  other  clubs  to  attend  to, 
his  North  Briton  to  manage,  and,  not  sel- 
I  dorn,  sharp  strokes  of  illness  to  struggle 
with,  never  sent  forth  so  many  or  such 
masterly  works  as  in  the  last  nine  months  of 
his  rapid  and  brilliant  career, 
i  And  he  was  able  to  do  so  much  because 
j  he  was  thorough  master  of  what  he  had  to 
1  do.  He  understood  his  own  powers  too 
I  completely,  to  lay  any  false  strain  upon 
them.  I’he  ease  with  which  he  composed 
is  often  mentioned  by  him,  though  with  a 
difference.  To  his  Friend  he  said,  that 
nothing  came  out  till  he  began  to  be  pleas¬ 
ed  with  it  himself;  to  the  Public,  he  boast¬ 
ed  of  the  haste  and  carelessness  with  which 
he  set  down  and  discharged  his  rapid 
thoughts.  Something  between  the  two 
would  probably  come  nearest  the  truth. 
No  writer  is  at  all  times  free  from  what 
Ben  Jonson  calls  ‘  pinching  throes;’  and 
Churchill  often  confesses  them.  It  may 
have  been  with  a  bitter  sense  of  their  inten¬ 
sity  that  he  used  the  energetic  phrase,  after¬ 
wards  remembered  by  his  publisher — ‘  blot¬ 
ting  was  like  cutting  away  one’s  own  flesh.’ 
He  did  not  particularly  affect  the  life  of  a 
man  of  Letters,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
avoided  that  kind  of  society ;  for  which  Dr. 
Johnson  pronounced  him  a  blockhead. 
Boswell  remonstrated.  ‘  Well,  sir,’  said 
Johnson,  ‘  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  have 
a  better  opinion  of  him  than  I  once  had ; 
for  he  has  shown  more  fertility  than  I  ex¬ 
pected.  To  be  sure,  he  is  a  tree  that  can¬ 
not  produce  good  fruit;  he  only  bears 
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crabs.  But,  sir,  a  tree  that  produces  a 
crreat  many  crabs  is  better  than  a  tree 
which  produces  only  a  few. 

Such  as  it  was — and  it  can  afford  this 
passing  touch  of  blight — the  tree  was  now 
planted  on  Acton  Common.  After  the 
departure  of  Wilkes,  he  had  moved  from 
his  Richmond  residence  into  a  house  there, 
described  by  tiie  first  of  his  biographers, 
two  months  after  his  death,  to  have  been 
furnished  with  e.xtreme  elegance ;  and 
where  he  is  said,  by  the  same  worthy  scribe, 
to  have  ‘  kept  his  post-chaise,  saddle-horses, 
and  pointers;  and  to  have  fished,  fowled, 
hunted,  coursed,  and  lived  in  an  independ¬ 
ent,  easy  manner.’  He  did  not,  however,  so 
live,  as  to  be  unable  carefully  to  lay  aside  an 
honorable  provision  for  all  who  were  de¬ 
pendent  on  him.  This,  it  is  justly  remark¬ 
ed  by  Southey,  w’as  his  meritorious  motive 
ftir  that  greediness  of  gain  with  which  he 
w'as  reproached  ; — as  if  it  were  any  reproach 
to  a  successful  author  that  he  doled  out  his 
writinors  in  the  wav  most  advantageous  to 
himself,  and  fixed  upon  them  as  high  a 
price  as  his  admirers  were  willing  to  pay. 
Cowper  has  made  allusion  to  some  of  these  | 
points,  in  his  fine  delineation  of  his  old  i 
friend  and  school-fellow  in  the  Table  Talk.  I 

The  /Iwt/mr,  ]mblished  almost  contem- 1 
poraneously  with  the  Duellist,  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  please  even  his  critics. 
Horace  W.alpole  could  now  admit,  that 
even  when  the  satirist  was  not  assailing  a 
Holland  or  a  Warburton,  the  world  were 
‘transported’  with  his  works,  and  his 
tiumbers  were  indeed  ‘  like  Dryden's.’ 
The  Monthly  Reviewer.s  sent  forth  a  frank 
eulogium ;  even  the  Critical  found  it  best 
to  fororet  their  ancient  grudge.  And  in  the 
admirable  qualities  not  without  reason  as¬ 
signed  to  it,  the  Author  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  much  surpassed  by  his  next  perform¬ 
ance,  Gotham. 

Wlven  Cowper  fondly  talked,  as  it  was  1 
bis  pleasure  and  his  pride  to  do,  of 
‘  Churchill,  the  great  Churchill,  for  he  well 
‘deserved  the  name,’  it  was  proof  of  his 
taste  that  he  dwelt  with  delight  on  this 
‘  noble  and  beautiful  poem.’  Its  object 
was  not  clearly  comprehended  at  the  first, 
but,  as  it  proceeded,  became  evident.  It 
was  an  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King  in  verse; 
and  in  verse,  of  which,  with  all  its  careless¬ 
ness,  we  hold,  with  Cowper,  that  fevv  exact- 
er  writers  of  his  class  have  equalled,  for 
its  ‘  bold  and  daring  strokes  of  fancy  ;  its 
numbers  so  hazardously  ventured  upon 
and  so  happily  finislied;  its  matter  so  com¬ 


pressed  and  yet  so  clear  ;  its  coloring  so 
sparingly  laid  on  and  yet  with  such  a  beau¬ 
tiful  effect.’  We  would  have  quoted  much, 
and  regret  that  we  can  but  quote  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  one  passage.  It  is  brief  and 
unconnected,  but  part  of  a  fine  strain  of  de¬ 
scriptive  poetry.  The  reader’s  national 
pride  will  not  intercept  his  admiration  of 
the  wit  of  the  line  which  precedes  the  fine 
picture  of  the  cedar ;  and  he  will  admire 
the  excellent  and  subtle  art  with  which  the 
verse  seconds  the  sense. 

‘  The  hedge-row  elm  ;  the  pine,  of  mountain  race  ; 
The  fir,  the  Scotch  fir,  never  out  ofplace ; 

The  cedar,  irhosc  top  mutes  the  highest  cloud. 

Whilst  his  old  father  Lebanon  groirs  proud 
Of  such  a  child,  and  his  vast  body  laid 
Out  many  a  mile,  enjoys  the  filial  shade  ; 

Tlie  oak,  when  living,  monarch  of  the  wood  ; 

TIte  Englisli  oak,  which,  dead,  commands  the 
flood  ! 

«  *  «  •  * 

The  Pun,  who,  travelling  in  eastern  skies, 

Fresh,  full  of  strength,  just  risen  from  his  bed. 
Though  in  Jove's  pastures  they  were  born  and  bred. 
With  vo'ce  and  tchip,  can  scarce  make  his  steeds 
stir. 

Step  by  .step,  up  the  perpendicular  ; 

Wlio,  at  the  hour  of  eve,  panting  for  rest. 

Rolls  on  amain,  and  gallops  down  the  west 
As  fast  as  Jehu,  oiTd  for  Ahah's  sin. 

Drove  for  a  crown,  or  postboys  for  an  inn.’ 

Gotham  was  less  successful  than  the 
more  personal  satires,  and  the  author  might 
have  felt,  as  his  ‘great  high  priest  of  all 
the  nitie’  did,  when  he  remembered  the 
success  of  MacPlccknoc,  amid  the  evil  days 
on  which  the  Itcligio  Taici  and  Hind  and 
Panther  had  fallen.  Nothing  ever  equalled 
a  satire  for  a  sale,  sat  1  the  old  bookseller 
Johnson  to  his  son  Samuel — a  good  swinge¬ 
ing  satire,  ‘or  a  SachevcrelVs  Trial!* 
Churchill  w’as  reminded  of  it  hy  his  quon¬ 
dam  friend  Foote;  but  the  advice  need 
hardly  have  Iteen  given.  So  timely  a  sub¬ 
ject  came  unexpectedly  to  hand,  that  in  no 
case  could  Churchill  have  resi.'^ted  it.  Lord 
Sandwich  became  a  candidate  for  the  high 
stewardship  of  Cambridge  University.  ‘  I 
thank  you,*  wrote  Lord  Bath  to  Colman, 

‘  for  the  Candidate,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  severest,  and  the  best,  of  all  Churchill’s 
works.  He  has  a  great  genius,  and  is  an 
excellent  poet.’  Notwithstanding  which 
praise  from  such  a  critic,  we  shall  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  aver,  that  the  Candidate  really  is  an 
excellent  poem,  with  lines  as  fine  in  it  as 
any  from  Churchill’s  hand.  Such  are  those 
wherein  the  miseries  of  evil  counsel  to  roy¬ 
alty  are  dwelt  upon;  and  Kings  are  de-* 
scribed  as  ‘  made  to  draw  their  breath  in 
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darkness  thicker  than  the  shades  of  Death.* 
The  portrait  of  Lord  Sandwich  is  also  excel¬ 
lent,  and  has  several  fine  touches ;  though, 
undoubtedly,  were  we  to  compare  it  with 
that  of  Buckingham  by  Dryden,  it  might 
seem  as  a  mere  impressive  and  startling  list 
of  materials  for  satire,  beside  the  subtler 
extract  of  the  very  spirit  of  satire  itself. 
But  it  is  writing  of  a  most  rare  order. 

The  Farewell,  and  the  Times,  (the  latter 
only  to  be  referred  to  as  Dryden  refers  to 
some  of  the  nameless  productions  of  Juvenal, 
tragical  provocations  tragically  revenged,) 
now  followed  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  In¬ 
dependence,  the  last  work  published  while  he 
lived,  appeared  at  the  close  of  September 
1764.  It  is  a  final  instance  of  Mr.  Tooke’s 
misfortunes  in  criticism,  that  though  he  ad¬ 
mits  this  poem  to  display  ‘  vigor  *  in  some 
scattered  passages,  he  sets  it  down  as  ‘  slov¬ 
enly  in  composition,  hacknied  in  subject, 
and  common-place  in  thought.’  It  is  very 
far  from  this !  A  noble  passage  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  is  worthy  of  Ben  Jonson  him¬ 
self,  and  very  much  in  his  manner. 

*  What  is  a  Lord  ?  DotlAhat  plain  sitnpic  word 
Contain  some  magic  spell  ?  ,^s  soon  as  heard. 

Like  an  alarum  bell  on  JVl^ht's  dull  ear. 

Doth  it  strike  louder,  and  more  strong  appear 
Thun  other  teords?  Whether  we  will  or  no. 
Through  reason’s  court  doth  it  unqnestion’d  go 
E’en  on  the  mention,  and  of  course  transmit 
Notions  of  something  excellent  ? 

The  same  poem  contains  a  full-length 
portrait  of  the  poet,  with  the  unscrupulous 
but  lifelike  mark  of  his  own  strong,  unflat¬ 
tering  hand.  He  laughs  at  himself  as  an 
‘  unlick’d  ’  bear ;  and  tells  us  that  Hogarth, 

‘  even  envy  must  allow,’  would  draw  to  the 
life  his  awkward  foppery,  ‘  were  Hogarth 
living  now.’  Hogarth  was  ‘  living  now,’ 
but  at  the  moment  when  the  words  were 
written,  within  view  of  his  death-bed. 
Churchill  little  knew  how  nearly  he  ap¬ 
proached  his  own ;  and  yet,  in  the  unfin¬ 
ished  Journey,  the  last  fragment  found 
among  his  papers,  (for  the  severe  and  mas¬ 
terly  Dedication  to  Warburton  was  of  ear¬ 
lier  date,)  there  was  a  strange  unconscious 
kind  of  sense  of  the  fate  that  now  impend¬ 
ed.  The  lamentations  of  his  good-natured 
friends,  that  but  for  his  unhappy  lust  of 
publishing  so  fast,  ‘  he  might  have  flour¬ 
ish’d  twenty  years  or  more,  though  now, 
alas!  poor  man,  worn  out  in  four  *  were 
here  noticed  in  some  of  his  most  vigorous 
verse.  He  proposes  to  take  their  advice, 
but  finds  the  restraint  too  hard.  Prose  will 
run  into  verse.  ‘  If  now  and  then  I  curse, 


my  curses  chime ;  nor  can  I  pray,  unless  I 
pray  in  rhyme.’  He  therefore  entreats  that 
they  w'ill  once  more  be  charitable  even  to 
his  excesses,  and  read,  ‘  no  easy  task,  but 
probably  the  last  that  1  shall  ask,*  that  lit¬ 
tle  poem.  He  calls  it  the  plain  unlabored 
Journey  of  a  Day  ;  warns  olT  all  who  resort 
to  him  for  the  stronger  stimulants;  exhorts 
the  Muses,  in  some  of  his  happiest  satire, 
to  divert  themselves  with  his  contemporary 
poets  in  his  absence;  bids  them  so  their 
appetite  for  laughter  feed;  and  closes  with 
the  line,  ‘  T  on  my  Journey  all  alone  pro¬ 
ceed!*  The  poem  was  not  meant  to  close 
here;  but  a  Greater  Hand  interposed.  That 
line  of  mournful  significance  is  the  last  that 
was  written  by  Churchill. 

A  sudden  desire  to  see  Wilkes  took  him 
hastily  to  Boulogne  on  the  ^d  of  October 
1764.  ‘  Dear  Jack,  adieu!  C.  C*  was  the 

laconic  announcement  of  his  departure  to 
his  brother.  At  Boulogne,  on  the  29th  of 
October,  a  miliary  fever  seized  him,  and 
baffled  the  physicians  who  were  called  in. 
The  friends  who  surrounded  his  bed  gave 
way  to  extreme  distress :  it  w.as  a  moment 
when  probably  Wilkes  .*  but  Churchill 
preserved  his  composure.  He  was  de- 
scril>ed  afterwards,  checking  their  agitated 
grief,  in  the  lines  with  which  he  had  calm¬ 
ly  looked  forward  to  this  eventful  time : 

‘  Let  no  unworthy  sounds  of  grief  be  heard. 

No  loud  laments,  not  one  unseemly  word  ; 

Let  sober  triumphs  wait  upon  my  bier, 

1  won't  forgive  that  friend  who  sheds  one  tear. 
Whether  he’s  ravished  in  life’s  early  morn. 

Or  in  old  age  drops  like  an  ear  of  corn, 

F'lill  ripe  he  falls,  on  nature’s  noblest  plan, 

Wlio  lives  to  reason,  and  who  dies  a  man.' 

He  sat  up  in  his  bed  and  dictated  a  brief, 
just  will.  He  left  his  wife  an  annuity  of 
c£6[),  and  an  annuity  of  <^.*50  to  the  girl  he 
had  seduced.  He  provided  for  his  two 
boys.  He  left  mourning  rings  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Temple;  to  Wilkes,  Lloyd,  Cotes, 
Walsh,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton;  and  he 
desired  his  ‘  dear  friend,  John  Wilkes,  to 
collect  and  publish  his  works,  with  the  re¬ 
marks  and  explanations  he  has  prepared, 
and  any  others  he  thinks  proper  to  make.* 
He  then  e.xpressed  a  wish  to  be  removed, 
that  he  might  die  in  England ;  and  the  im¬ 
prudent  measures  of  his  friends,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  wish,  hastened  the  crisis. 
On  the  4th  of  November  1764,  at  Bou¬ 
logne,  and  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age,  Charles  Churchill  breathed  his  last. 

Warburton  said  he  had  perished  of  a 
drunken  debauch ; — a  statement  wholly  uu- 
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true.  Actor  Davies  said  his  last  expression 
was,  *  What  a  fool  I  have  been  !’ — a  state¬ 
ment  contradicted  by  the  tenor  of  l»is  will, 
and  specially  denied  by  Wilkes.  Garrick, 
who  was  in  Paris,  wrote  to  Col  man  when 
their  common  friend  had  been  six  days 
dead  :  ‘  Churchill,  I  hear,  is  at  the  point  of 
death  at  Boulogne.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry, 
for  him.  Such  talents,  with  prudence,  had 
commanded  the  nation.  1  have  seen  some 
extracts  I  don’t  admire.’  What  is  not  to 
be  admired  in  a  satirist,  is  generally  dis-l 
covered  just  before  or  just  after  his  death ; 
what  is  admired,  runs  equal  danger  of  un¬ 
seasonable  worship.  There  was  a  sale  of 
his  books  and  furniture,  at  which  the  most 
extravagant  prices  were  given  for  articles  j 
of  no  value.  A  common  steel-pen  brought; 
five  pounds,  and  a  pair  of  plated  spurs  six¬ 
teen  guineas.  The  better  to  supply,  too, 
the  demands  of  public  curiosity,  vulgar  let¬ 
ters  were  forged  in  his  name;  one  of  which  j 
was  a  few  years  since  reproduced  for  his  in  1 
the  Colman  Correspondence.  A  death-bed 
scene  by  the  same  busy  scribe  (in  which 
the  dying  man  was  made  to  rave  of  his 
poor  bleeding  country,  .and  of  her  true 
friend  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  Scotsmen  preying 
upon  her  vitals,  and  of  dying  the  death  of 
the  righteous)  was  also  served  up  to  edify 
the  public,  and  satisfy  their  inquiring  in¬ 
terest.  ‘  Churchill  the  poet  is  dead,’  wrote  j 
Walpole  to  Mann  on  the  15th  November. 
‘The  meteor  blazed  scarce  four  years.  He 
is  dead,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Ministry  and 
the  Scotch,  and  to  the  grief  of  very  few  in¬ 
deed,  I  believe;  for  such  a  friend  is  not 
only  a  dangerous  but  a  ticklish  possession.’ 

There  were  friends  who  had  not  found 
him  so.  Lloyd  was  sitting  down  to  dinner 
when  the  intelligence  was  brought  to  him. 
He  was  seized  wdth  a  sudden  sickness,  and 
thrust  away  his  plate  untouched.  ‘  I  shall 
follow  poor  Charles,’  was  all  he  said,  as  he 
went  to  the  bed  from  which  he  never  rose 
again.  Churchill’s  favorite  sister,  Patty, 
said  to  have  had  no  small  share  of  his  spirit, 
sense,  and  genius,  and  who  was  at  this  time 
betrothed  to  Lloyd,  sank  next  under  the 
double  blow,  and,  in  a  few  short  weeks, 
joined  her  brother  and  her  lover.  The  poet 
Jiad  asked  that  none  should  mourn  for  him, 
and  here  were  two  broken  hearts  offered  up 
at  his  grave!  Other  silent  and  bitter  sor¬ 
rows  were  also  there. 

Wilkes  professed  unassuageable  grief, 
and  sacred  intentions  to  fulfil  the  duty  as¬ 
signed  him  in  the  will.  ‘  I  will  do  it  to  the 
best  of  my  poor  abilities.  My  life  shall  be 


dedicated  to  it.’  ‘  I  am  better,’  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  a  fortnight  after  the  death,  ‘  but  cannot 
get  any  continued  sleep.  The  idea  of 
Churchill  is  ever  before  my  eyes.’  ‘  Still  I 
<lo  not  sleep,’  he  wrote  some  weeks  later; 
‘Churchill  is  still  before  my  eyes.’  Other 
expressions  of  his  various  letters  run  after 
the  same  fond  fashion.  ‘  I  believe  I  shall 
never  get  quite  over  the  late  cruel  blow.’ 

‘  Many  a  sigh  and  tear  escape  me  for  the 
death  of  dear  Churchill.’  ‘  You  see  how 
much  I  have  at  heart  to  show  the  world 
how  I  loved  Churchill.’  ‘  I  am  adequate 
to  every  aflliction  hut  the  death  of  Church¬ 
ill.’  ‘  The  loss  of  Churchill  I  shall  always 
reckon  the  most  cruel  of  all  afilictions  I 
have  suffered.’  ‘  I  will  smm  convince  man¬ 
kind  that  I  know  how  to  value  such  supe¬ 
rior  genius  and  merit.’  ‘  I  have  half-finish¬ 
ed  the  projected  edition  of  dear  Churchill.’ 

‘  How  pleased  is  the  de.'ir  shade  of  our  friend 
with  all  I  have  done.’  In  truth  the  dear 
shade  could  hardly  be  displeased,  for  all  he 
had  done  was  nil.  He  wrote  a  few  paltry 
notes;  and  they  came  to  nothing.  But  a 
year  after  the  sad  scene  at  Boulogne,  the 
Abbe  Winckelman  gave  him  an  antique 
sepulchral  urn  of  alabaster,  and  he  placed 
on  it  a  Latin  inscription  to  his  friend’s  mem¬ 
ory  ;  which  he  was  sufficiently  pleased  with 
to  transfer  to  a  Doric  column  in  the  grounds 
of  his  Isle  of  Wight  cottage,  erected  of 
materials  «as  fragile  and  perishable  as  his 
own  patriotism.  ‘  Carolo  Churchill,  amico 
jucundo,  poeta)  acri,  civi  optime  de  patriu 
merito,  P.  Johannes  Wilkes,  I7(k3.’  Hor¬ 
ace  has  used  the  word  artr  in  speaking  of 
himself.  Wilkes  imperfectly  understood 
its  precise  significfition,  or  did  not  rightly 
understand  the  genius  of  his  friend. 

Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
request,  the  body  of  Churchill  had  been 
brought  over  from  France,  and  buried  in 
the  old  churchyard  which  once  belonged  to 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Do¬ 
ver.  There  is  now  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
in  the  church,  and,  over  the  place  of  burial, 
a  stone  inscribed  with  his  name  and  age, 
the  date  of  his  death,  and  a  line  taken  from 
that  most  manly  and  unaffected  passage  of 
his  poetry,  in  which,  without  sorrow  or 
complaining,  he  anticipates  this  humble 
grave. 

‘  Let  all  (nor  shall  resentment  flush  my  cheek) 
Who  know  me  well,  what  they  know,  freely 
speak  ; 

So  those  (the  greatest  curse  I  meet  below) 

Who  know  me  not,  may  not  pretend  to  know. 
Let  none  of  tliose,  who,  bless’d  with  parts  above 
My  feeble  genius,  still  1  dare  to  love. 
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Doing  more  mischief  llian  a  thousand  foos, 
PostliUtiious  nonsense  to  the  world  expose, 

And  call  it  mine  :  for  mine,  though  never  known, 
Or  which,  if  mine,  1  living  hlush'd  to  own. 

Know  all  the  world,  no  greedy  heir  shall  find. 
Die  when  I  will,  one  couplet  left  hehind. 

Let  none  of  those  whom  I  despise,  though  great, 
Pretending  friendship  to  give  malice  weight. 
Publish  rny  life.  Let  no  false  sneaking  Peer 
(Some  such  there  are),  to  win  the  public  ear. 
Hand  me  to  shame,  with  some  vile  anecdote. 

Nor  soul-gall’d  Uishop  damn  me  with  a  note. 

Let  one  poor  sprig  of  bav  around  my  head 
Bloom  whilst  I  live,  and  point  me  out  when 
dead  : 

Let  it  (may  Heaven,  indulgent,  grant  that 
prayer  !) 

Be  planted  on  my  grave,  nor  wither  there  : 

And  when,  on  travel  bound,  sorn  *  rhyming  guest 
lloams  through  the  churchyard  whilst  his  dinner’s 
drest, 

I^et  it  hold  up  this  comment  to  his  eyes, 

Life  to  the  last  enjov’d,  Here  Churchill  lies  : 
W’^hilst  (oh  what  joy  the  pleasing  flattery  gives  !) 
Reading  my  works,  he  cries.  Here  Cliurchill 
lives.’ 

On  ‘travel  lioiitKi,’  a  ‘  rltyniing  cruest’ 
stood  at  the  grave  in  the  Dover  churchyard, 
fifty  years  after  this  patlietic  aspiration.  I  le, 
too,  had  lived  iti  defiance  of  tlie  world’s 
opinions;  had  written  the  most  masterly 
satires;  liad  achieved  a  popularity  unat- 


[April, 

ed  us.  It  is  expedient,  perhaps,  to  refer 
the  reader  to  a  previous  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Expedition  to  which  it  relates, 
in  the  Athcn.  No.  78*2.  Our  present  no¬ 
tice  can  only  be  a  hasty  view  of  the  gener¬ 
al  contents  of  the  book.  The  Expedition 
is  significant,  as  being  the  first,  and,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  only  one  fitted  out  by 
America  for  scientific  objects.  The  get¬ 
ting  it  up  was,  doubtless,  as  its  Commander 
asserts,  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty.  The 
details,  however,  of  the  outfit  belong  rather 
to  national  vanity  than  to  historical  utility. 
We  must  consider  the  squadron  provided, 
all  the  materiel  arranged,  all  the  cargo 
stowed  away,  all  hands  on  board,  and  the 
Commander  in  full  possession  of  his  in¬ 
structions  to  proceed.  Of  the  corps  scien- 
tifie^ue  we  will,  however,  render  the  names 
of  the  members  ; — Mr.  Hale,  philologist ; 
Mr.  Pickering,  Mr.  Peale,  naturalists;  Mr 
Couthoy,  conchologist ;  Mr.  Dana,  mineral¬ 
ogist  ;  Mr.  Rich,  botanist ;  Mr.  Drayton, 
Mr.  Agate,  draughtsmen;  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge,  liorticultnrist.  The  list  of  officers 
and  men  is  too  long  for  honorable  mention. 
We  must  in  this  imitate  the  epic  poets ;  our 
‘  Iliad’  can  only  name  the  leading  heroes. 


tained  by  any  English  poet  since  the  grave  j  and  these  with  us  are  necessarily  the  .sc¬ 
at  which  he  stood  received  its  inhabitant ; 
like  him,  was  now  leaving  his  native  conn- 
try  in  early  manhood,  to  be  brought  back 
(lead  :  and  the  moral  to  which  he  shaped 
his  thoughts,  was  on  ‘the  Glory  and  the 
Nothing  of  a  Name.’  But  a  Name  is  not 
an  illusion,  when  it  has  been  won  by  any 
strenuous  exertion  either  of  thought  or  ac¬ 
tion  in  an  honest  purpose.  Time’s  purga¬ 
torial  fire  may  weaken  the  strength  of  the 
characters  it  is  written  in,  but  il  eats  out 
of  them  also  their  mistakes  and  vices;  and 
Bvron  might  have  had  greater  hope  for  the 
living,  and  less  pity  for  the  dead,  at  the 
C II  LUC  11  ILL. 
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Narrative,  of  the  United  States  Eiplorinsr 
Expedition  duriii‘r  the  Years  18dS,  1839, 
1849,  1841,  1842.  By  C.  Wilkes,  U.  S. 
N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition,  M. 
A.  Ph.  S.,  &/C.,  5  vols.  Wiley  &L,  Put¬ 
nam. 

Of  this  elaborate  and  important  official 
work  only  the  first  volume  has  as  yet  reach- 


vans  of  the  enterprise,  enough  that  the 
others  are  enrolled  in  the  chronicle  to 
which  we  are  indebted. 

On  the  17th  cf  August,  1838,  instruc¬ 
tions  were  received  ;  and  on  the  18th,  the 
signal  for  sailing  was  made.  Much  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  anxiety  naturally  prevailed. 
Their  course  was  towards  Madeira,  keep¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  stream.  Hav¬ 
ing  touched  at  Madeira,  they  stood  to  the 
southward,  intending  to  pass  over  the  locali¬ 
ties  were  shoals  were  supposed  to  exist ; — 

“  The  morning  after  our  departure  from 
Madeira  it  was  reported  to  me  at  daylight 
that  the  squadron  were  not  in  sight;  as  we 
had  been  making  rapid  progress  throughout 
the  night,  1  concluded  that  we  had  outrun  the 
j  squadron,  and  hove  to  for  them  to  come  up. 
EXP  EDI-  !  About  eight  o’clock  they  were  discovered. 

i  On  joining,  I  was  informed  by  Captain  Hud- 
i  son  that  they  had  been  becalmed  lor  several 
I  hours,  although  we  were  near  each  other 
when  the  breeze  sprang  up.  These  veins  of 
wind  are  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  ocean.” 


At  length,  they  reach  the  island  of  St. 
Jago,  which — 

Presents  a  very  different  appearance  from 
Madeira,  particularly  the  south-eastern  poriion 
of  it,  though  its  formation  is  known  to  be  simi¬ 
lar.  There  are  many  high  peaks  and  moun- 
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tains  in  its  centre,  which  afibrd  a  fine  back- 1  The  streets  are  wide,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 


ground  for  the  barren  and  uninteresting  coast  i 
scenery.  The  time  of  our  arrival  was  just  | 
after  the  rainy  season,  the  island  consequently  { 
presented  a  more  verdant  appearance  than  it 
does  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  Our  Con¬ 
sul,  F.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  came  on  board  and 
made  us  welcome  to  all  the  island  allbrded. 
An  officer  was  despatched  to  call  upon  his 
excellency  the  governor,  to  report  our  arrival,  ] 
who  proved  to  be  a  black  man.  Knowing  that 
the  regulations  required  permission  for  vessels 
to  depart,  the  request  was  made  during  the 
interview,  which  he  readily  granted  at  any 
hour  we  chose.  The  town  of  Porto  Praya  is  j 
prettily  situated  on  an  elevated  piece  of  table  • 
land,  and  looked  well  from  the  anchorage. ! 
The  bay  is  an  open  one,  but  is  not  exposed  to 
the  prevailing  winds.  There  is  generally  a 
swell  setting  in,  which  makes  the  landing  un¬ 
pleasant  and  difficult.  The  only  landing-place 
is  a  small  rock,  some  distance  from  the  town, 
and  under  a  high  bank,  on  which  there  is,  or 
rather  was,  a  fortification,  lor  it  is  now  entirely 
gone  to  decay.  It  commands  the  bay,  and  is 
situated  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  horizontal  stratification  of  the  red  and 
yellow-colored  sandstone  shows  most  conspic¬ 
uously  in  this  clitf,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  on  this  part  of  the  island. 
It  is  of  tertiary  formation,  and  contains  many 
fossils.  I  regretted  extremely  that  my  time 
did  not  permit  me  to  make  a  longer  stay,  as 
we  left  the  island  under  the  impression  that 
there  is  much  here  to  be  found  that  is  new  in 
the  various  departments  of  natural  history. 
Between  this  blulf  and  the  town  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  valley,  in  which  are  many  date-palms, 
cocoa-nuts, ‘and  a  species  of  aloe.  On  lanJing, 
astriinger  is  immediately  surrounded  by  num¬ 
bers  of  the  inhabitants,  with  fruit,  vegetables, 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  monkeys,  all  pressing 
him  with  bargains,  and  willing  to  take  any 
thing  fbr  the  purpose  of  obliging  their  custom¬ 
ers.  Many  of  them  continue  to  follow  until  they 
meet  with  some  new  customer.  The  soil, 
rocks,  and  every  thing  around  on  the  surface, 
show  unequivocal  marks  of  volcanic  origin. 
The  rock  above  the  tertiary  formation  is  a 
thick  bed  of  cellular 'lava,  with  fragments  of 
tJie  same  strewn  in  every  direction  over  it.  A 
thin  and  poor  soil  gives  but  little  sustenance 
to  a  light  herbage.  Goats  and  asses  are  found 
in  great  numbers  grazing  upon  it.  The  length 
of  our  visit  did  not  permit  us  to  make  much  ex¬ 
amination.  yet  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
was  unequivocally  African.  The  walk  from  the 
landing  to.  the  town  is  exceedingly  fatiguing, 
and  the  road  deep  with  sand.  The  first  view  of 
the  town  on  entering  it  is  any  thing  but  strik¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  ideas  formed  in  its  favor  are 
soon  dispelled.  The  houses  are  whitewashed, 
and  in  general  appearance  resemble  those  in¬ 
habited  by  the  lower  orders  in  Madeira,  hut 
they  are  much  inferior  even  to  them.  The 
north-east  part  of  the  town  is  composed  of 
rough  stone  houses,  covered  with  palm  leaves. 


large  public  square,  the  middle  of  which  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  small  wooden  monument  said  to 
be  emblematical  of  royalty  !  A  chapel,  jail, 
and  barracks  constitute  the  principal  public 
buildings.  The  fort,  which  flanks  the  town, 
is  almost  entirely  in  decay.  This  is  the  case 
with  almost  every  thing  we  saw  here :  the 
place  is,  indeed,  little  better  than  an  African 
town.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  one  story 
high,  partly  thatched,  and  others  tiled.  Their 
interior  presents  only  a  few  articles  of  ab.solute 
necessity.  Of  coml'ort  and  cleanliness,  in  our 
sense  of  the  words,  they  have  no  idea.  The 
houses  and  streets  are  filthy  in  the  extreme, 
and  in  both  of  them,  pigs,  fowls,  and  monkeys 
appear  to  claim,  and  really  possess,  equal 
rights  with  the  occupants  and  owner.  The 
population  is  made  up  of  an  intermixture  of 
descendants  from  the  Portuguese,  natives,  and 
Negroes  from  the  adjacent  coast.  The  Negro 
race  seems  to  predominate,  woolly  hair,  flat 
noses,  and  thick  lips  being  most  frequently  met 
with.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  St.  Jago 
is  about  thirty  thousand.  Porto  Praya  con¬ 
tains  two  thousand  three  hundred,  of  which 
number  one  hundred  are  native  Portuguese. 
The  language  spoken,  is  a  jargon  formed  by  a 
mixture  of  the  Portuguese  and  Negro  dialects. 
Most  of  the  blacks  speak  their  native  tongue. 
Mr.  Hale,  our  philologist,  obtained  here  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  Mandingo  language,  and 
found  it  to  agree  with  that  given  by  Mungo 
Park. 

“  The  oflicers  of  this  garrison  were,  like  the 
governor,  all  black.  The  latter  made  a  bril¬ 
liant  appearance,  dressed  in  a  military  frock 
coat,  red  sash,  two  large  silver  epaulettes,  and 
a  military  cross  on  his  breast.  He  was  quite 
good-looking,  although  extremely  corpulent, 
and  speaks  both  French  and  Spanish  well.  He 
was  very  civil  and  attentive.  Fruit,  bread, 
cheese,  and  wines  were  handed  about.  Some 
of  the  wine  was  made  on  the  island  of  Fogo, 
and  resembled  the  light  Italian  wines.  The 
cheese  also  w'as  made  here  from  goal’s  milk, 
and  resembled  the  Spanish  cheese.  After  do¬ 
ing  ample  justice  to  his  excellency’s  good  fare, 
we  proceeded  to  view  the  lions  of  the  place. 
The  first  and  greatest  of  these  is  the  fountain, 
or  common  watering  place  of  the  town,  above 
half  a  mile  distant  by  the  path,  in  a  valley  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  and  almost  immediately 
under  it.  The  fountain  is  surrounded  by  a 
variety  of  tropical  trees,  consisting  of  dates, 
cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  papayas,  sugar-cane, 
and  tamarinds,  with  grapes,  oranges,  limes, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  when  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  surrounding  lands,  maybe  termed  an 
enchanting  spot ;  but  what  adds  peculiarly  to 
its  effect  on  a  .stranger,  is  the  novelty  of  the 
objects  that  are  brought  together.  Over  the 
spring  is  a  thatched  roof,  and  round  about  it  a 
group  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  human 
shape  that  can  well  be  conceived.  Onone 
side  blind  beggars,  dirty  soldiers,  and  naked 
children ;  on  another,  lepers,  boys  with  monk- 
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eys,  others  with  fowls,  lialf-dressed  women,  ent  or  careless  about  raisinc^  more  than  for 
asses  not  bigfjer  than  sheep,  and  hogs  of  a  their  own  supply,  from  the  heavy  exactions  of 
mammoth  breed  ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  with  government  made  upon  every  thing  that  is  cul- 
cutaneous  disorders,  &c..  &c.,  that  were  under-  tivated.  The  demand  for  shipping  has  ot*  late 
going  ablution.  All  conspired  to  form  a  scene  years  very  much  decreased.  The  improve- 
peculiar,  I  should  think,  lo  this  semi-African  ment  in  ihe  supplies  and  comforts  on  board  of 
population.  Here  sailors  watering  and  wmsh-  vessels  on  long  voyages,  now  make  it  unne- 
ing,  chatting,  talking  and  liughing;  there  a  cessary  to  touch  in  port,  as  was  formerly 
group  of  '•far  niente'  natives  of  all  sizes,  deemed  unavoidable.” 
shapes,  and  colors,  half  clothed,  with  turbaned 

heads,  and  handkerchiefs,  of  many  and  gay  On  .the  23rd  of  November  they 
colors,  tied  on  after  a  different  fashion  from  the  magnificent  harbor  of  Rio 
what  we  had  been  accustomed  to,  the  shawls  'Yhe  evH  of  alavery  is  thus  depictc 
being  reversed,  their  ends  hanging  down  be¬ 
hind  instead  of  before,  completely  covering  the  “  The  slave  population  is  stated  at 
breast,  and  one-fourth  of  the  face.  What  por-  the  number  of  that  of  the  w  hites,  an 


On  .the  23rd  of  November  they  stood  for 
the  magnificent  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  evil  of  alavery  is  thus  depicted  : — 

“  The  slave  population  is  stated  at  five  time.s 
the  number  of  that  of  the  w  hites,  and  notwu'th- 


tion  of  this  group  had  honored  the  place  in  con-  standing  the  existing  danger  of  maritime  cap- 
sequenceof  our  visit,  it  wmuld  be  difficult  to  con-  ture,  the  supply  still  seems  equal  to  the  de- 


jecture;  all  were  eager,  however,  to  derive  some 
benefit  from  the  meeting,  particularly  the  beg- 


mand.  Although  many  slavers  are  taken  by 
the  English  cruisers,  brought  in  and  tried  by 


gars,  who  are  equally  pertinacious  with  those  the  mi.xed  commission,  agreeably  to  treaty,  yet 
found  elsewdiere,  and  are  certainly  great  objects  means  are  found  to  introduce  the  slaves.  Two 
of  commiseration.  This  w^ell  barely  supplies  slavers  w'ere  lying  in  charge  of  the  English 


the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  and  shipping,  and 
they  are  now  about  building  a  reservoir.  The 


squadron  w'hile  we  were  there.  On  board  of 
them,  though  quite  small  vessels,  w'ere  two 


whole  of  the  stone  for  it  wms  prepared  in  Por-  and  three  hundred  negroe.s.  It  is  difficult  to 
tugal,  and  made  ready  for  putting  up.  It  is  to  imagine  more  emaciated,  miserable,  and  beast- 
be  made  of  marble.  The  water  for  its  supply  ly  looking  creatures,  and  it  is  not  a  little  sur- 
is  brought  two  miles  in  iron*  pipes.  It  is  said  prising  that  they  should  be  kept  thus  confined 
that  it  will  cost  130,000  dollars,  and  is  the  only  by  those  who  affect  to  establish  their  freedom 
improvement  that  has  been  undertaken  by  and  ameliorate  their  condition.  These  vessels 
government  for  many  a  year.  A  market  is  it  is  understood  had  obtained  their  victims  on 
held  daily  in  the  morning  when  any  vessels  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Slaves  are  almost 
are  in  port.  The  square  in  w’hich  it  is  held  is  the  only  carriers  of  burdens  in  Rio  Janeiro, 
quite  a  large  one,  with  a  cross  in  its  centre.  They  go  almost  naked,  and  are  exceedingly 
The  market  is  not  of  much  extent,  but  a  great  numerous.  They  appear  to  wmrk  with  cheer- 
variety  of  tropical  fruits,  of  the  kinds  before  fulness,  and  go  together  in  gangs,  with  a  lead- 


enumerated,  are  exposed  for  sale  in  small 
quantities,  as  w'ell  as  vegetables.  These  con¬ 
sist  of  cabbage  leaves,  beans,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  corn,  potatoes,  yams,  mandioca,  &c. 


er  who  carries  a  rattle  made  of  tin,  and  filled 
with  stones  (similar  to  a  child’s  rattle).  With 
this  he  keeps  lime,  causing  them  tall  lo  move 
on  a  dog-trot.  Each  one  joins  in  the  monoto- 


All  these  were  spread  out  on  the  large  leaves  nous  chorus,  the  notes  seldom  varying  above 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  No  kind  of  meat  was  a  third  from  the  key.  The  words  they  use 
for  sale.  The  only  articles  of  this  description  are  frequently  relative  to  their  own  country ; 
were  chickens  four  or  five  days  old,  tied  up  in  sometimes  to  what  they  heard  from  their  mas- 


bunches,  and  some  eggs.  In  order  to  obtain 
beef,  it  is  necessary  to  buy  the  cattle  at  the 
cattle-yard,  wdiere,  on  previous  notice  being 
given,  you  may  choose  those  that  suit  for 
slaughter.  They  are  in  general  of  small  size, 
and  dark-colored.  Those  we  saw  were  from 


ter,  as  they  started  with  their  load,  but  the 
sound  is  the  same.  The  coffee-carriers  go  along 
in  large  gangs  of  twenty  or  thirty,  singing. 
One  half  take  the  air,  with  one  or  two  keeping 
up  a  kind  of  a  hum  on  the  common  chord,  and 
tae  remainder  finish  the  bar.  The.se  slaves 


the  interior  of  the  island,  where  they  are  said  are  required  by  their  masters  to  obtain  a  cer- 
to  thrive  well.  The  morning  drill  of  the  re-  tain  sum,  according  to  their  ability,  say  from 
emits  which  was  witnessed,  was  amusing,  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  to  pay  it 
They  were  cleanly  dressed,  but  the  rattan  was  every  evening.  The  surplus  belongs  to  them- 
freely  used  by  the  sergeant,  and  what  seemed  selves.  In  default  of  gaining  the  required 
characteristic  or  in  keeping  with  appearances  sum,  castigation  is  always  inflicted.  It  is  said 


around,  the  sergeant  during  the  drill  ordered 
one  of  his  men  from  the  ranks,  to  bring  him 
some  fire  to  light  his  cigar !  No  trades  were 
observed,  and  but  one  small  carpenter’s  shop. 


that  the  liberated  negroes  w’ho  own  slaves  are 
particularly  severe  and  cruel.  The  usual  load 
carried  is  about  two  hundred  pounds  weight. 
Mr.  Hale,  our  philologist,  found  here  a  field  of 


A  few  shops  were  supplied  wdth  cotton,  hard-  some  extent  in  his  department,  through  the 
ware,  &.c.  There  were  likewise  a  number  of  slave  population ;  and  it  afforded  more  oppor- 
little  wine-shops,  where  they  also  sold  fruit,  tunities  for  its  investigation  than  would  at  first 
which  they  usufilly  have  in  great  plenty,  but  appear  probable.  Vast  numbers  of  slaves  heave 
all  their  crops  depend  much  upon  the  rains,  been,  and  are  still  imported  annually  info  this 
and  the  inhabitants  have  also  become  indiffer-  market ;  and  as  very  many  of  the  same  nation 
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or  tribe  associate  together,  they  retain  their 
own  lansrua^e,  even  after  they  have  been  in 
the  country  for  some  years.  It  may  be  seen 
by  the  most  cursory  examination  that  they  are 
marked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  to  distin¬ 
guish  their  different  races.  Some  have  little 
of  the  distinctive  negro  character,  and  others 
more  of  it  than  any  human  beings  we  have 
seen.” 

We  much  regret  that  we  cannot  give  our 
readers  the  advantage  of  tlie  information 
obtained  by  Mr.  Hall  concerning  these! 
races  and  their  types.  Mr.  Agate’s  por- ! 
traits  of  them  are  very  characteristic,  and 
this  part  of  the  volume  is  interesting  and 
valuable : — 

“All  these  blacks  are  from  different  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  having  been  hostile  tribes,  re¬ 
tain  much  of  their  antipathy  to  each  other. 
In  general  they  are  kindly  treated,  and  be¬ 
come  firmly  attached  to  their  masters  ;  more, 
however,  from  a  clannish  feeling  than  from 
gratitude,  of  which  virtue  they  seem  to  possess 
little.  They  are  baptized  by  their  owners,  as 
soon  as  purchased,  and  in  the  cities  attend 
mass  regularly,  and  go  to  confession,  but  they 
are  never  thought  to  become  entirely  civilized. 
Those  who  receive  their  freedom  in  reward  for 
faithful  services,  or  purchase  it,  conduct  them¬ 
selves  well ;  their  descendants  are  much  supe¬ 
rior  in  point  of  intelligence.  Many  of  them  own 
slaves,  and  prove  much  more  severe  masters 
than  the  whites.  Male  slaves  are  put  to  any 
trade  or  craft  they  may  desire.  Females  are 
for  the  most  part  employed  as  mantua-makers, 
and  almost  all  the  finery  worn  by  the  higher 
circles  at  public  files  is  made  by  slaves.  In¬ 
deed,  many  masters  and  mistresses  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  labor  of  their  slaves  for  their 
daily  support.  There  are  some  blacks  who 
are  priests,  and  others  officers  in  the  army ; 
indeed,  some  of  the  deputies  would  not  pass 
for  white  men  elsewhere.” 

The  next  extract  we  shall  give  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  some  Patagonians  : — 

“  The  party  of  natives  were  seventeen  in 
number,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  were 
above  the  Eurppean  height.  The  chief,  who 
was  the  oldest  man  among  them,  was  under 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  of  comparatively  low 
stature;  his  son  was  one  of  the  tallest,  and 
above  six  feet  in  height.  They  had  good  fig¬ 
ures  and  pleasant-looking  countenances,  low 
foreheads  and  high  cheek-bones,  with  broad 
faces,  the  lower  part  projecting  ;  their  hair  was 
coarse  and  cut  short  on  the  crown,  leaving  a 
narrow  border  of  hair  hanging  down ;  over 
this  they  wore  a  kind  of  cap  or  band  of  skin 
or  woollen  yarn.  The  front  teeth  of  all  of  them 
were  very  much  worn,  more  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  old  than  in  the  young.  On  one 
foot  they  wore  a  rude  skin  sandal;  many  of 
them  had  their  faces  painted  in  red  and  black 
stripes,  with  clay,  soot,  and  ashes.  Their 


whole  appearance,  together  with  their  inflam¬ 
ed  and  sore  eyes,  was  filthy  and  disgusting. 
They  were  thought  by  the  officers  nmre  near¬ 
ly  to  approach  to  the  Patagonians  than  any 
other  natives,  and  were  supposed  to  be  a 
small  tribe  who  visit  this  part  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  in  the  summer  months;  they  were  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  Petcherais,  whom  \ve 
afterwards  saw  at  Orange  Harbor.  None  of 
their  women  or  children  were  seen,  but  they 
were  thousht  to  be  not  far  distant  in  the 
wood,  as  they  objected  to  any  of'  our  people 
going  towards  it,  and  showed  much  alarm 
when  guns  were  pointed  in  that  direction. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  fire¬ 
arms,  which  they  called  eu,  or  spirit ;  and  kai- 
CM,  which  they  frequently  uttered  wdth  ges¬ 
tures,  was  thought  to  indicate  their  Great 
Spirit,  or  God.  They  had  little  apparent  cu¬ 
riosity,  and  nothing  seemed  to  attract  or  cause 
them  surprise;  their  principal  characteristic 
seemed  to  be  jealousy.  Though  they  are  a 
simple  race,  they  are  not  wanting  in  cunning ; 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  their  bows  and 
arrows  in  trade,  which  they  however  did  after 
asking  permission  from  their  chief;  this  was 
always  necessary  for  them  to  obtain  before 
closing  a  bargain.  They  have  had  communi¬ 
cation  frequently  before  with  Europeans ; 
pieces  of  many  articles  of  European  manufac¬ 
ture  were  seen  in  their  possession,  such  as  glass- 
beads,  dec."*  They  refused  tobacco,  whiskey, 
bread,  or  meat,  and  were  only  desirous  of  get¬ 
ting  old  iron,  nails,  and  pieces  of  hoop-iron. 
Their  food  consists  principally  of  fish  and  shell¬ 
fish.  Their  fishing  apparatus  is  made  of  the 
dorsal  fin  of  a  fish,  tied  to  a  thin  slip  of  whale¬ 
bone,  in  the  form  of  a  barb  ;  this  serves  as  a 
irood  hook,  and  with  it  they  obtain  a  supply  of 
this  food.  Their  arms  consist  altogether  of 
bows  and  arrows.  The  natives  had  the  com¬ 
mon  dog,  which  they  seemed  to  prize  much.” 

The  portraiture  of  the  Petcherai  Indians 
is  less  favorable. 

“  They  were  entirely  naked,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  small  piece  of  seal-skin,  only  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  one  shoulder,  and  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  worn  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind 
blows,  affording  them  little  shelter  against  its 
piercing  influence.  They  were  not  more  than 
five  feet  high,  of  a  light  copper  color,  which  is 
much  concealed  by  smut  and  dirt,  particularly 
on  their  faces,  which  they  mark  vertically  with 
charcoal.  They  have  short  faces,  narrow 
foreheads,  and  high  cheek-bones.  Their  eyes 
are  small  and  unusually  black,  the  upper  eye¬ 
lids  in  the  inner  corner  are  overlapping  the 
under  one,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Chinese.  Their  nose  is  broad 
and'  flat,  with  wide  spread  nostrils ;  mouth 
large,  teeth  white,  large,  and  regular.  The 
hair  is  long,  lank,  and  black,  hanging  over  the 
face,  and  is  covered  with  white  ashes,  which 
gives  them  a  hideous  appearance.  The  whofe 
I  face  is  compressed.  Their  bodies  are  remark- 
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able  from  the  great  development  of  the  chest, 
shoulders,  and  vertebral  column ;  their  arms 
are  long,  and  out  of  proportion :  their  legs 
small  and  ill-made.  There  is  in  fact  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  size  of  the  ankle  and  leg ; 
and  when  standing,  the  skin  at  the  knee  hangs 
in  a  large  loose  fold.  In  some,  the  muscles  of 
the  leg  appear  almost  wanting,  and  possess 
very  little  strength.  This  want  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the.  muscles  of  the  legs  is  owing  to 
their  constant  sitting  posture,  both  in  their 
huts  and  canoes.  Their  skin  is  sensibly  cold¬ 
er  than  ours.  It  is  impossible  to  fancy  any 
thing  in  human  nature  more  filthy.  They  are 
an  iil-shapen  and  ugly  race.  They  have  little 
or  no  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  articles, 
even  of  those  that  one  would  suppose  were  of 
the  utmost  use  to  them,  such  as  iron  and  glass- j 
ware.  A  glass  bottle  broken  into  pieces  is 
valued  as  much  as  a  knife.  Red  flannel,  torn 
into  strips,  pleases  them  more  than  in  the  piece  ; 
tliey  wound  it  around  their  heads,  as  a  kind  of 
turban,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  this  small  acquisition.  The  children 
were  quite  small,  and  nestled  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe  on  some  dry  grass.  The  woman 
and  eldest  boy  paddled  the  canoe,  the  man  be¬ 
ing  employed  to  bail  out  the  water  and  attend 
to  the  fire,  which  is  always  carried  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  canoe,  on  a  few  stones  and  some 
ashes,  which  the  water  surrounds.  Their  ca¬ 
noes  are  constructed  of  bark,  are  very  frail, 
and  sewed  with  shreds  of  whalebone,  sealskin, 
and  twigs.  They  are  sharp  at  both  ends,  and 
are  kept  in  shape  as  well  as  strengthened  by  a 
number  of  stretchers  lashed  to  the  gunwale.. 
These  Indians  seldom  venture  outside  of  the 
kelp,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  pull  themselves 
along;  and  fheir  paddles  are  so  small  as  to  be 
of  little  use  in  propelling  their  canoes,  unless 
it  is  calm.  Some  of  the  officers  thought  they 
recognized  a  party  on  the  Hermit  Island.s  that 
had  been  on  board  ship  at  Orange  Harbor. 
If  this  was  the  case,  they  must  have  ventured 
across  the  Bay  of  Nassau,  a  distance  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles.  This,  if  correct,  would 
20  to  prove  that  there  is  more  intercourse 
among  them  than  their  frail  barks  would  lead 
one  to  expect.  Their  huts  are  generally  found 
built  close  to  the  shore,  at  the  head  of  some 
small  bay,  in  a  secluded  spot,  and  sheltered 
from  the  prevailing  winds.  They  are  built  of 
boughs  or  small  trees,  stuck  in  the  earth,  and 
brought  together  at  the  top,  where  they  are 
firmly  bound  by  bark,  sedge,  and  twigs 
Smaller  branches  are  then  interlaced,  forming 
a  tolerably  compact  wicker-work,  and  on  this 
grass,  turf,  and  bark  are  laid,  making  the  hut 
quite  warm,  and  impervious  to  the  wind  and  | 
snow,  though  not  quite  so  to  the  rain.  The  usu¬ 
al  dimensions  of  these  huts  are  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  about  four  or  five  feet  in 
height.  They  have  an  oval  hole  to  creep  in 
at.  The  fire  is  built  in  a  small  excavation  in 
the  middle  of  the  hut.  The  floor  is  of  clay, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  well 
kneaded.  The  usual  accompaniment  of  a 


hut  is  a  conical  pile  of  shells  opposite  the  door, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  hut  itself  Their  occu¬ 
pancy  of  a  hut  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  shell-fish,  consisting  of  muscles  and  lim¬ 
pets  in  the  neighborhood.  These  natives  arc 
never  seen  bui  in  their  huts  or  canoes.  The  im¬ 
pediments  to  their  communication  by  land  are 
great,  growingoutof  the mountainousand  rocky 
character  of  the  country,  intersected  with  inlets 
deep  and  impassable,  and  in  most  places 
bounded  by  abrupt  precipices,  together  with  a 
soil-  which  may  be  termed  a  quagmire,  on 
which  it  is  difficult  to  walk.  This  prevails  on 
the  hills  as  well  as  in  the  plains  and  valleys. 
The  impenetrable  nature  of  the  forest,  with 
the  dense  undergrowtii  of  thorny  bushes,  ren¬ 
ders  it  impossible  for  them  to  overcome  or  con¬ 
tend  with  these  difficulties.  They  appear  to 
live  in  families,  and  not  in  tribes,  and  do  not 
seem  to  acknowledge  any  chief  On  the  11th 
of  March  three  bark  canoes  arrived,  contsiin- 
ing  four  men,  four  women,  and  a  girl  about 
sixteen  years  old.  four  little  boys  and  lour  in¬ 
fants,  one  of  the  latter  about  a  week  old,  and 
quite  naked.  The  thermometer  was  at  40° 
Fahrenheit.  They  had  rude  weapons,  viz., 
slings  to  throw  stones,  three  rude  spears,  point¬ 
ed  at  the  end  with  bone,  and  notched  on  one 
side  with  barbed  teeth.  With  this  they  catch 
their  fish,  which  are  in  great  quantities  among 
the  kelp.  Two  of  the  natives  were  induced 
to  come  on  board,  after  they  had  been  along¬ 
side  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  received 
many  presents,  for  which  they  gave  their 
spears,  a  dog,  and  some  of  their  rude  native 
trinkets.  They  did  not  show  or  express  sur¬ 
prise  at  any  thing  on  board,  except  when  see¬ 
ing  one  of  the  carpenters  engaged  in  boring  a 
hole  with  a  screw-auger  through  a  plank, 
which  wouhl  have  been  a  long  task  for  them. 
They  were  very  talkative,  smiling  when  spok¬ 
en  to,  and  often  bursting  info  loud  laughter, 
but  instantly  settling  into  their  natural  serious 
and  sober  cast.  They  were  found  to  be  great 
mimic.s.  both  in  gesture  and  sound,  and  would 
repeat  any  word  in  our  language,  with  great 
correctness  of  pronunciation.  Their  imitations 
of  sounds  were  truly  astonishing.  One  of 
them  ascended  and  descended  the  octave  per¬ 
fectly,  following  the  sounds  of  the  violin  cor¬ 
rectly.  It  was  then  found  he  could  sound  the 
common  chords,  and  follow  through  the  semi¬ 
tone  scale,  with  scarcely  an  error.  They 
have  all  musical  v'oices,  speaking  in  the  note  G 
sharp,  ending  with  the  semitone  A,  when  ask¬ 
ing  for  presents,  and  were  continually  singing. 

Yah  mass  scoo  nah  Yah  mass  scoo  nah. 

Their  mimicry  became  annoying,  and  preclud¬ 
ed  our  getting  at  any  of  their  words  or  ideas. 
It  not  only  extended  to  words  or  sounds,  but 
actions  also,  and  was  at  times  truly  ridiculous. 
The  usu  il  manner  of  interrogating  for  names 
was  quite  unsuccessful.  On  pointing  to  the 
nose,  for  instance,  they  did  the  same.  Any 
thing  they  saw  done  they  would  mimic,  and 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  accuracy. 
On  these  canoes  approaching  the  ship,  the 
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principal  one  of  the  family,  or  chief,  f=tan(]ing  signs,  hints,  nor  shouts  could  correct  licr  mis- 
UD  in  his  canoe,  made  a  harangue.  He  spoke  take.  Her  feet  were  thrust  through  the 

1  fi  .  ^  _ _ 1  _  n i _ 1 _ _ _ ] 


in  G  natural,  and  did  not  vary  his  voice 
more  than  a  semitone.  The  pitch  of  the 
voice  of  the  fenialc  is  an  octave  higher.  Al¬ 
though  they  have  been  heard  to  shout  quite 
loud,  yet  they  cannot  endure  a  noise.  When 


sleeves,  and  after  hard  squeezing  she  succeed¬ 
ed  in  drawing  them  on.  With  the  skirts 
brought  up  in  front,  she  took  her  seal  in  the 
canoe  with  great  satisfaction,  amid  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  all  who  saw  her.  Towards 


the  drum  heat,  or  a  gun  was  fired,  they  in-  evening  Messrs.  AValdron  and  Drayton  visited 


variably  stopped  their  ears.  They  always  their  huts.  Kefore  they  reached  the  shore, 
speak  to  each  other  in  a  whisper.  Their  the  natives  were  seen  making  a  fire  on  the 
cautious  manner  and  movements  throve  them  beach,  for  their  reception,  evidently  to  avoid 

•  .• _ r  1 _  rrii  _  _  _ _ _ i; _ i  .  _ _ _ 


to  he  a  timid  race.  The  men  are  exceedingly 
jealous  of  their  women,  and  will  not  allow 
any  one,  if  they  can  help  it,  to  enter  their 
huts,  particularly  boys. 

“  The  women  were  never  suffered  to  come 
on  board.  They  appeared  modest  in  the 
presence  of  strangers.  They  never  n)ove 
from  a  sitting  posture,  or  rather  squat,  with 


their  entering  their  Imts.  On  landing,  one  of 
the  men  seemed  anxious  to  talk  with  them. 
He  pointed  to  the  ship,  and  tried  to  exprtfs 
many  things  by  gestures;  then  pointed  to  the 
south-east,  and  then  again  to  the  ship,  after 
which,  clasping  his  hands,  as  in  our  mode  of 
prayer,  he  said,  ‘Eloah,  Eloah,’  as  though  he 
thought  we  had  come  from  God.  After  a  lit  - 


their  knees  close  together,  reaching  to  their  tie  time,  they  gained  admittance  to  the  hut. 
chin,  their  feel  in  contact,  and  touching  The  men  creeping  in  first,  squatted  themselves 


the  lower  part  of  the  body.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ugly.  Their  hands  and  feet  were 
small  and  well  shaped,  and  from  appearance 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  do  any  hard  work. 


directly  in  front  of  the  women,  all  holding  out 
the  small  piece  of  seal-skin  to  allow  the  heat 
to  reach  their  bodies.  The  women  squatted 
three  deep  behind  the  men,  the  oldest  in  front, 


They  appear  very  fond  and  seem  careful  of  nestling  the  infants.  After  being  in  the  hut, 
their  young  children,  though  on  several  oc-  Mr.  Drayton  endeavored  to  call  the  attention 
casions  they  offered  them  for  sale  for  a  trifle,  of  the  man  who  had  made  signs  to  him  before 
They  have  their  faces  smutted  all  over,  and  entering,  to  know  wheiher  they  had  any  idea 
it  was  thought  from  the  hideous  appearance  of  a  Supreme  Being.  The  same  man  then 
of  the  females,  produced  in  part  by  their  be-  put  his  hands  together,  repeating  as  before, 
ing  painted  and  smutted,  that  they  had  been  ‘Eloah.  Eloah.’  From  Ids  manner,  it  was  in- 
disfigured  by  the  men  previous  to  coming  ferred  that  they  had  some  idea  of  a  God  or  a 
alongside.  It  was  remarked  that  when  one  of  Supreme  Being.  Their  mode  of  expressing 
them  saw  herself  in  a  looking-glass,  she  burst  friendship  is  by  jumping  up  and  down.  They 


into  tears,  as  Jack  thought  from  pure  mortifi¬ 
cation.  The  men  are  employed  in  building  the 
huts,  obtaining  food,  and  providing  for  their 


made  Messrs.  Waldron  and  Drayton  jump 
with  them  on  the  beach,  before  entering  the 
hut,  took  hold  of  their  arms,  facing  them,  and 


other  wants.  The  women  were  generally  seen  jumping  two  or  three  inches  from  tlie  ground, 
paddling  their  canoes.  When  this  party  of  making  them  keep  time  to  the  following 
natives  left  the  ship  and  reached  the  shore,  song; — 

the  women  remained  in  their  canoes,  and  the  iia  ma  la  ha  ma  la  ha  mala  ha  ma  la. 

men  began  building  their  temporary  Imis;  o  la  la  la  laia  la  la  la  la. 

the  little  children  were  seen  capering  quite  All  our  endeavors  to  find  out  how  they  ignit- 
naked  on  the  beach,  although  the  thermome-  ed  their  fire  proved  unavailing.  It  must  be 


ter  was  at  40°.  On  the  hut  being  finished,  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  accomplish. 


which  occupied  about  an  hour,  the 


judging  from  the  care  they  take  of  it,  always 

*  •  •  «  .i 


men  went  on  shore  to  take  possession  of  carrying  it  with  them  in  their  canoes,  and  the 
it.  seemed  quite  happy  and  con-  danger  they  thus  run  of  injuring , themselves 

tented.^  Before  they  left  the  ship,  the  greater  by  it  Their  food  consists  of  limpets,  muscles, 
part  ol  them  were  dressed  in  old  clothes,  that  and  other  shell  fish.  Quantities  of  fish,  and 


had  been  given  to  them  by  the  officers  and 
men,  who  all  showed  themselves  extremely 
anxious  ‘to  make  them  comfortable.’  This 
gave  rise  to  much  merriment,  as  Jack  was 


some  seals,  are  now  and  then  taken  among  the 
kelp,  and  with  berries  of  various  kinds,  and  wild 
celery,  they  do  not  want.  They  seldom  cook 
their  food  much.  The  shell-fish  are  detached 


not  disposed  to  allow  any  difficulties  to  inter-  from  the  shell  by  heat,  and  the  fish  are  partly 
fere  in  the  fitting.  If  the  jackets  proved  too  roasted  in  their  skins,  without  being  cleaned, 
tight  across  the  shoulders,  which  they  invaria-  When  on  board,  one  of  them  was  induced  to 
bly  wefe,  a  slit  down  the  back  effectually  sit  at  the  dinner-table  ;  after  a  few  lessons,  he 
remedied  the  defect.  If  a  pair  of  trowsers  handled  his  knife  and  fork  with  much  dexteri- 
was  found  too  small  around  the  waist,  the  ty.  He  refused  both  spirits  and  wine,  but 
knife  was  again  resorted  to,  and  in  some  cases  was  very  fond  of  sweetened  water.  Salt  pro- 
a  fit  v;as  made  by  severing  the  legs.  The  most  visions  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking,  but  rice 
difficult  fit,  and  the  one  which  afforded  the  and  plum-pudding  wrere  agreeable  to  his  taste, 
most  merriment,  was  that  of  a  woman  to  and  he  literally  crammed  them  info  his  mouth, 
whom  an  old  coat  was  given.  This  she  con-  After  his  appetite  had  been  satisfied,  he  was 
eluded  belonged  to  her  nether  limbs,  and  no  in  great  good  humor,  singing  his  ‘  Hey  meh 
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leh,’  (lancing  and  laughing.  Ilis  mimicry 
prevented  any  satisfactory  inquiries  being 
made  of  him  relative  to  a  vocabulary.  Some 
of  the  officers  painted  the  faces  of  these  natives 
black,  white,  and  red :  this  delighted  them  { 
very  much,  and  it  was  quite  amusing  to  see  ■ 
the  grimaces  nmde  by  them  before  a  looking- 
glass.  One  of  these  natives  remained  on 
board  for  upwards  of  a  week,  and  being  wash- 1 
ed  and  combed,  he  became  two  or  three 
shades  lighter  in  color.  Clothes  were  put  on  j 
him.  lie  w’as  about  twenty-three  years  ofi 
age ;  and  w’as  unwell  the  whole  time  he  was 
on  board,  from  eating  such  quantities  of  rice, 
&c.  His  astonishment  was  very  great  on  at¬ 
tending  divine  service.  The  moment  the 
chaplain  began  to  read  from  the  book,  his  eyes 
were  riveted  upon  him,  wdiere  they  remained 
as  long  as  he  continued  to  read.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  he  became  dissatisfied,  and  w’as 
set  on  shore,  and  soon  appeared  naked  again. 
It  was  observed,  on  presents  being  made,  that 
those  who  did  not  receive  any  began  a  sort  of 
whining  cry,  putting  on  the  most  doleful-look¬ 
ing  countenances  imaginable.  They  arc 
much  addicted  to  theft,  if  any  opportunity 
offers.  The  night  before  they  left  the  bay, 
they  stole  and  cut  up  one  of  the  wind-sails 
which  had  been  scrubbed  and  hung  up  on  the 
shore  to  dry.  Although  had  no  absolute 
proof  of  it,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
tliey  bury  their  dead  in  caves.” 

We  now  approach  the  Southern  Cruise; 
noting  that  the  squadron  experienced  the 
usual  reception  at  Cape  Ilorn, — rough 
and  stormy  weather. 

“  Before  leaving  these  desolate  and  stormy 
regions,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  say 
a  few  words  relative  to  the  passage  round  the 
Cape.  There  are  so  many  opinions  relative 
to  the  best  manner  of  proceeding  in  this  navi¬ 
gation,  that  one  in  consulting  them  derives  but 
little  satisfaction,  no  tw'o  authorities  agreeing 
in  their  views  upon  this  subject.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  as  much  depends  upon  the  ves¬ 
sel,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  is  navigated, 
as  the  route  pursued,  whether  the  Cape  is 
passed  close  to,  or  given  a  good  berth;  the 
object  of  all  is  to  pass  it  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  difficulties 
to  be  incurred  from  boisterous  weather,  heavy 
seas,  and  ice,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
precise  rule :  that  course  which  appears  most 
feasible  at  the  time  ought  to  be  adopted,  keep¬ 
ing,  however,  in  view,  that  there  is  no  (langer 
to  be  apprehended  in  navigating  on  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  as  the  current 
sets  along  its  coast,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  and 
practicable  to  navigate  it  as  far  as  Cape  Pil¬ 
lar.  The  great  difficulty  exists  in  passing  the 
pitch  of  the  Cape :  there  is  none  afterwards  in 
getting  to  the  westAvard.  On  the  coast,  the 
wind  seldom  blows  long  from  the  same  quar¬ 
ter,  but  veers  from  south-west  to  north-west ; 
the  gales  generally  begin  at  the  former 
quarter  and  end  at  the  latter.  Previous  to 


[April, 

the  south-west  gales,  it  would,  therefore,  in  all 
cases,  be  advisable,  when  indications  of  their 
occurrence  are  visible,  (which  are  knowm  by 
the  banks  of  cumuli  in  that  quarter,  some 
twenty-four  hours  previously,)  to  stand  to  the 
southward  and  westward  in  preference,  with 
as  much  sail  as  well  can  be  carried,  that  when 
the  change  occurs  you  may  be  ready  to  stand 
on  the  other  tack  to  the  northward.  One 
thing  every  navigator  ought  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  it  requires  all  the  activity  and  persever¬ 
ance, he  may  he  possessed  of,  to  accomplish  it 
quickly.” 

On  arriving  at  Valparaiso,  they  establish¬ 
ed  an  observatory.  The  morals  of  this 
place  are  greatly  improved ;  order  now 
prevails,  and  crime  is  rare : — 

“  The  predominant  trait  of  the  Chilians, 
vvhen  compared  with  other  South  Americans, 
is  their  love  of  country  and  attachment  to  their 
homes.  This  feeling  is  common  to  all  classes. 
There  is  also  a  great  feeling  of  independence 
and  equality.  Public  opinion  has  weight  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  state.  The  people  are 
fond  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  low’er 
orders  much  better  disposed  towards  foreign¬ 
ers  than  in  other  parts.  Schools  and  colleges 
have  been  established,  and  a  desire  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  education  throughout  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  evinced.  This  has  been  of  late  one 
of  the  constant  aims  of  government.  *  *  The 
Chilians  are  extremely  fond  of  the  dance  call¬ 
ed  the  samacueca.  This  may  be  called  the 
national  dance,  and  is  in  vogue  among  the 
common  people.  It  is  usually  performed  at  the 
chingano,  which  is  a  kind  of  amphitheatre, 
surrounded  by  apartments  where  refresh¬ 
ments,  including  strong  drinks,  are  sold,  and 
is  generally  well  filled  by  both  sexes.  The 
dance  is  performed  on  a  kind  of  stage,  under 
an  open  shed.  The  music  is  a  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  Indian,  and  is  performed  alto¬ 
gether  by  females,  on  an  old-fashioned  long 
and  narrow  harp,  one  end  of  which  rests 
on  the  lap  of  the  performer,  and  the  other  on 
the  stage  ten  feet  off.  A  second  girl  is  seen 
merrily  beating  time  on  the  sounding  board  of 
the  instrument.  On  the  right  is  another, 
strumming  the  common  chords  on  a  wire¬ 
string  guitar  or  kitty,  making,  at  every  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  right  hand,  a  full  sweep  across  all 
the  strings,  and  varying  the  chords.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  they  sang  a  national  love-song,  in 
Spanish,  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  one  sing¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  alto ;  the  whole  producing  a  very 
strange  combination  of  sounds.  The  dance  is 
performed  by  a  young  man  and  woman ;  the 
former  is  gaudily  decked  in  a  light  scarlet 
jacket,  embroidered  with  gold  lace,  white  pan¬ 
taloons,  red  sash  and  pumps,  w’ith  a  tiny  red 
cap;  whilst  that  of  his  partner  consists  of  a 
gaudy  painted  muslin  dress,  quite  short  and 
stiffly  starched,  not  a  little  aided  by  an  ample 
pair  of  hips  ;  thrown  over  all  is  a  rich  colored 
French  shawl;  these  with  well-fitted  silk 
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stockings,  complete  her  attire.  These  last 
are  in  truth  characteristic  of  the  Chilian  wo- 
mcn  of  all  classes,  and  they  take  no  pains  to 
conceal  them.  One  not  unlreqiiently  sees  the 
extravagance  of  silk  stockings  in  the  washer¬ 
women  at  their  tubs,  and  even  with  their 
liands  in  the  suds.  The  dress  in  general  fits 
neatly,  and  nature  is  not  distorted  by  tight 
lacing,  or  the  wearing  of  corsets.  Notliing  is 
wornonllie  head,  and  the  hair,  parted  and  equal¬ 
ly  divided  from  the  forehead  back  to  the  neck, 
hangs  down  in  two  long  plaits  on  each  shoul¬ 
der  to  the  waist  The  style  ofdancing  is  some¬ 
what  like  a  fandango.  The  couple  begin  by 
facing  each  other  and  flirting  handkerchiels 
over  each  other’s  heads,  then  approaching, 
slowly  retreating  again,  tlien  quickly  shooting 
off  to  one  side,  passing  under  arms  without 
touching,  with  great  agility,  rattling  and  beat¬ 
ing  time  w’ith  castanets.  Their  movements 
are  quite  graceful,  those  of  their  feel  pretty, 
and  withal  quite  amorous  ;  the  gestures  may 
be  readily  understood,  not  only  by  the  native 
audience,  but  by  foreigners.  1  cannot  say 
much  for  its  moral  tendency. 

An  excursion  to  the  Cordilleras,  by  the 
scientific  corps,  was  to  be  expected ;  it 
seems,  however,  that  they  were  not  provid¬ 
ed  with  the  requisite  instruments  for  ascer¬ 
taining  elevations.  They  ascended  a  ridge 
belonging  to  the  main  body  of  the  Cordil¬ 
leras,  and  at  the  height  of  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  they  reached  the  summit. 

“  Here  they  had  an  extensive  view  of  all  the 
line  of  the  snow  peaks.  That  of  Tupongati 
appeared  the  most  conspicuous,  although  at 
a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  The  guide  assert¬ 
ed  that  he  could  see  smoke  issuing  from  its 
volcano  in  a  faint  streak,  but  it  was  beyond 
the  vision  of  our  gentlemen.  The  peak  ilsell 
from  this  view  of  it  was  quite  sharp-pointed. 
The  scene  immediately  around  them  was  one 
of  grandeur  and  desolation  :  mountain  after 
mountain  separated  by  immense  chasms,  to 
the  depth  of  thousands  of  feet,  and  the  sides 
broken  in  the  most  fantastic  forms  imaginable. 
*  *  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the 
complete  silence  that  reigned  every  where; 
not  a  living  thing  appeared  to  their  view. 
After  spending  some  time  on  the  top,  they  be¬ 
gan  their  descent ;  and  after  two  hours’  hard 
travelling  they  reached  the  snow  line,  and 
passed  the  night  very  comfortably  in  the  open 
air,  with  their  blankets  and  pillions,  or  saddle 
cloths.  Fuel  for  a  fire  they  unexpectedly 
found  in  abundance  :  the  Alpinia  umbellifera 
answering  admirably  for  that  purpose,  from 
the  quantity  of  resinous  matter  it  contains. 
Near  their  camp  was  the  bank  of  snow  before 
spoken  of,  from  which  the  city  has  been  sup- 
jdied  for  many  years.  It  covers  several  acres. 
The  snow  line  here  seemed  to  have  remained 
constant,  and  would  have  afi’orded  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  have  verified  the  rule  of  Hum¬ 
boldt,  but  they  had  no  instruments.  The 


height  they  had  ascended  was  supposed  to 
have  been  about  eleven  thousand  leet,  and 
the  Cordilleras  opposite  them  about  four  thou¬ 
sand  feet  higher.  The  view’  of  the  mass  of 
the  Cordilleras,  in  its  general  outline,  was  not 
unlike  those  of  Mont  Blanc  and  other  moun¬ 
tains  in  Switzerland.” 

In  working  the  mines  in  the  neighbor- 

.  o 

hood  of  Chili,  little  skill  seems  to  be  exert¬ 
ed  :  thus,  on  one  occasion,  after  thti  labor 
of  several  weeks,  in  extending  a  shaft,  there 
was  found  not  a  particle  of  ore  to  reward 
the  toil : — 

“  They  were  just  about  giving  up  the 
search,  w’hen  the  mayoral,  or  master-work¬ 
man,  declaring  he  would  have  a  last  blow  for 
luck,  struck  the  rock  with  all  his  force.  This 
detached  a  large  Iragment,  and  to  their  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight,  laid  open  a  vein,  which 
proved  the  largest  and  richest  that  had  been 
worked  for  many  years.  From  this  it  w’ould 
appear  that  the  employment  is  attended  with 
much  uncertainty  ;  and  after  exhausting  one 
of  these  treasure  deposits,  there  are  no  means 
or  signs  know’n  to  them  by  which  they  can 
ascertain  the  best  direction  to  take  to  discover 
another.  *  *  The  mines,  by  the  light  of  the 
numerous  candles,  exhibited  all  the  shades  of 
green,  blue,  yellow,  purple,  bronze,  &c.,  hav¬ 
ing  a  metallic  and  lustrous  appearance. 
The  confined  air,  with  the  heat  of  so  many 
candles,  made  it  quite  oppressive ;  and  per¬ 
sons  w’ho  have  not  often  visited  mines,  are 
subject  to  faintness  and  vertigo  from  this 
cause.  Mr.  Alderson  and  Mr.  Dana  were  both 
affected  by  it.  It  was  the  first  lime  the  for¬ 
mer  had  ever  penetrated  so  far,  Mr.  Newman 
and  himself  being  governed  by  the  report  of 
the  mayoral,  and  the  ore  brought  up  in  their 
operations.  The  miners  w’ere  not  a  little 
astonished  at  our  gentlemen  loading  them¬ 
selves,  besides  the  specimens  of  ores,  with 
the  pieda  bruta,  w’hich  they  considered  of 
no  value.  The  manner  of  labor  in  the  mines 
is  in  as  rude  a  state  as  it  w'as  found  in  the 
agricultural  branches  of  industry.  A  clumsy 
pick-axe,  a  short  crowbar,  a  stone-cutter’s 
chisel,  and  an  enormous  oblong  iron  hammer, 
of  tw’enty-fivo  pounds  weight,  were  the  only 
tools.  The  hammer  is  only  used  when  the 
ore  is  loo  high  to  be  reached  w’ith  the  pick  or 
crowbar.  The  miners,  from  the  constant  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  arms  and  chest,  have  them  w’ell- 
developed,  and  appear  brawny  figures.  When 
the  ore  is  too  tough  to  be  removed  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  methods,  they  blast  it  off' in  small  frag¬ 
ments,  not  daring  to  use  large  blasts,  lest 
the  rock  should  cave  in  upon  them.  Only 
a  few  weeks  previous  to  their  visit,  the  may- 
oral,  w’hile  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  gallery, 
w’as  alarmed  by  the  rattling  dow’n  of  some 
stones,  and  before  he  could  retreat,  the  walla 
caved  in  for  several  yards  outside  of  w’here  he 
W’as,  leaving  but  a  small  space.  It  required 
eighteen  hours  of  unceasing  efl'ort  by  nearly'a 
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hundred  men  to  extricate  liim  from  his  perilous 
situation.  The  ore  is  brou^^ht  to  the  mouth  ol 
the  mine  on  the  backs  of  men,  in  sacks  made  of 
raw  bide,  and  holding  about  one  hundred 
pounds.  Whenever  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
load  a  drove  of  mules  is  extracted,  it  is  thrown 
down  the  mountain  slide,  and  then  carried 
to  the  furnace  at  Jaquel.  Only  seventeen 
miners  were  employed  ;  previous  to  this  the 
number  employed  was  one  hundred.  When¬ 
ever  a  richer  vein  was  struck  a  larger  number 
was  employed,  who  could  always  be  obtained 
by  foreigners,  the  natives  preferring  to  work 
for  them,  as  they  say  whatever  the  profits  or 
losses  may  be,  they  are  sure  of  being  regularly 
paid.  The  wages  are  small — from  three  to 
four  dollars  per  month,  in  addition  to  their 
food.  They  are  allowed  to  draw  a  third  of 
their  pay  on  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month, 
and  full  settlement  is  made  twice  a  year. 
They  are  supplied  with  clothing  and  other  ne¬ 
cessaries,  out  of  which  the  agent  makes  a  per 
centage,  and  which  is  charged  against  their 
wages.  There  is  one  admirable  regulation  of 
the  Chilian  government,  that  of  not  permit¬ 
ting  liquors  to  be  brought  within  a  league  of 
any  mine,  under  a  severe  penalty  which  is 
strictly  enforced.  The  cost  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  each  workman  is  not  great ;  they  are 
allowed  as  rations  for  breaklasi  four  handfuls 
of  dried  figs,  and  the  same  of  walnuts :  value 
about  three  cents.  For  dinner  they  have 
bread,  and  fresh  beef  or  pork.  Small  stores, 
as  sugar  and  tea,  they  find  themselves.  One 
of  the  greatest  inconveniences,  and  which  is 
attended  with  some  expense,  is  the  supply  of 
the  miners  with  water,  wliich  has  to  be  brought 
up  the  mountains.  The  miners’  huts  are  the 
last  dwellings  on  the  Clulian  side  of  the  Andes.” 

The  manner  in  which  St.  John’s  day  is 
kept  in  Peru  is  amusingly  described: — 

“On  St.  John’s  day,  (24th  of  June,)  the  pat¬ 
ron  saint  of  Lima,  a  great  festival  among  the 
low’er  classes — the  cholos,  natives,  zarnbos, 
and  blacks — takes  place.  It  is  held  in  the 
valley  of  Amancaes,  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  city.  Previous  to  the  day,  a  number  of 
tents  and  booths  are  erected  in  the  valley, 
which  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  one-third 
of  a  mile  wide.  These  are  decked  out  with 
flags  and  banners.  There  are  tents  for  re¬ 
freshments,  strong  drinks,  dancing,  gambling, 
&c.,  in  every  direction.  On  the  road  leading 
to  this  scene  are  erected  shrines  of  the  saint, 
where  all  who  pass  are  expected  to  pay  their 
contributions.  On  this  day,  every  horse  and 
vehicle  in  Lima  is  engaged,  and  at  exorbit¬ 
ant  rates.  iThe  whole  road  leading  to  the 
valley  is  crowded  from  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning.  The  higher  classes  gener¬ 
ally  frequent  it  early  and  return  soon,  while 
those  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  it  up  until  a  late  hour.  Ev¬ 
ery  one  is  decked  with  the  flowers  of  the  Pan¬ 
cratium  Amancaes,  which  grows  in  great 
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abundance  in  the  place  where  the  festival  is 
held ;  and  the  decoration  extends  even  to  the 
horses  and  mules,  as  w’ell  as  to  the  booths  and 
vehicles.  As  the  day  advances,  the  crowd  in¬ 
creases.  No  4th  of  July  in  our  own  country 
could  equal  the  uproarious  drurkenness  that 
ensues.  Dancing  is  the  favorite  amusement. 
The  dance  in  Avhich  they  most  delight  is  a  na¬ 
tional  one,  called  the  samacueca,  and  no 
words  can  give  an  idea  of  its  vulgarity  and 
obscenity.  I  think  it  a  happy  circumstance 
that  it  is  confined  to  this  country.  One  Aman¬ 
caes  day  would  upturn  a  whole  year  of  morals. 
As  intoxication  ensues,  it  goes  to  extreme 
lengths.  Italia,  or  rather,  pisco,  is  pledged  to 
every  one,  and  many  are  seen  with  bottle  and 
glass  passing  about,  and  pledging  happiness 
and  prosperity,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  small 
reward.  The  music  to  which  they  dance  con¬ 
sists  of  a  small  guitar,  accompanied  with  the 
voice,  and  beating  of  time :  the  time  is  quite 
monotonous,  somewhat  resembling  the  Spanish 
seguidilla.  The  crow’d  is  great,  consisting  of 
cholos,  zarnbos,  negroes,  and  whites,  variously 
dressed  and  jumbled  together;  some  singing, 
some  begging,  fighting,  swearing,  laughing ; 
no  order,  all  confusion.  This  is  the  centre  of 
the  fray.  On  the  outskirts  are  seen  groups  of 
the  belter  classes,  sitting  down  to  their  pic¬ 
nics.  The  acting  President  and  Governor  of 
Lima,  Lafuente,  and  slatf,  honored  the  place 
with  their  presence,  to  please  the  people.  He 
did  not,  however,  appear  to  receive  any  l;on- 
ors,  nor  was  his  arrival  greeted  with  marks  of 
approbation  or  enthusiasm.  Towards  even¬ 
ing,  when  the  inebriated  mass  is  returning, 
the  great  sport  of  the  day  occurs.  The  cbolo 
women,  who  ride  astride,  are  remarkably  good 
horsewomen,  and  extremely  expert  in  manag¬ 
ing  their  liorses.  Their  dress  is  peculiar:  a 
large  broad-brimmed  Jmt,  with  flowing  ribands 
of  gay  colors,  short  spencer  or  jacket  of  silk, 
a  gaudy  calico  or  painted  muslin  skirt,  silk 
stockings,  blue,  pink,  or  white  satin  shoes,  and 
over  the  whole,  is  sometimes  worn  a  white 
poncho.  Large  wooden  stirrups,  ornamented 
with  silver,  numerous  pillions,  a  saddle-cloth, 
and  richly  ornamented  bridle,  all  decked  with 
amancaes,  form  the  caparison  of  the  steeds. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  confusion  of  the  return 
of  this  great  throng,  moving  over  a  dusty 
road,  shouting  and  racing.  Tlie  cholo  women 
are  always  on  the  lead,  and  actively  engaged 
in  taking  care  of  their  drunken  partners,  who 
are  frequently  seen  mounted  behind  them, 
with  their  faces  flushed  from  the  effects  of 
pisco,  forming  an  odd  contrast  to  the  beautiful 
yellow  flowers  that  adorn  their  hats.  The 
great  feat  of  the  women  who  ride  single,  is  to 
unhorse  their  companions,  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  succeed  in  doing,  to  the  great  amuse¬ 
ment  and  sport  of  the  pedestrians,  and  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  their  male  associates.  They  are 
seen  while  at  full  gallop  to  stop  suddenly,  whirl 
round  two  or  three  times,  and  go  off  again  at 
full  speed,  -covering  themselves  and  the  by¬ 
standers  with  dust.  Just  before  reaching  the 
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city  tlie  road  is  lined  with  vehicles,  not  unlike  i 
our  cabs,  in  which  are  seated  ladies  in  full  cos-  j 
tunie.  The  Alameda,  as  well  as  the  streets 
leading  into  it,  is  crowded  on  this  occasion  I 
w’ith  all  the  fashion  of  the  city.  Though  the  ' 
crowd  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  every  body  | 
was  abroad,  yet  the  doors  and  windows  are  I 
filled  with  heads,  more  or  less  decorated  with 
amancaes.  This  is  a  festival  nowhere  sur¬ 
passed  in  drunkenness  and  uproar.” 

Some  account,  also,  is  given  of  the  ruins 
of  Pachacaniac : — 

“  Pachacamac  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  although  it  is 
said  it  will  not  compare  with  many  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  at  Cus¬ 
co.  They  left  Callao  on  the  afternoon  of  tlie 
28th  of  June,  and  were  at  anchor  about  mid¬ 
night  abreast  of  the  place.  At  daylight  the 
surf  was  found  so  heavy  as  to  render  it  dan¬ 
gerous  to  land  in  a  whale-boat.  By  the  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  otlicers,  a  raft  w’as  formed  of 
the  India-rubber  matresses  and  oars;  two 
balsas  were  also  provided.  Lieutenant  Un¬ 
derwood  made  the  first  attempt,  and  j^iaddled 
himself  into  the  rollers,  the  first  one  ot  which 
threw  him  and  the  balsas  end  over  end. 

Shortly  after,  the  raft  was  seen  bottom  up,  the 
oar  broken,  and  the  fragments  sticking  up  in 
various  directions ;  but  he  was  missing.  IJc 
soon,  however,  made  his  appearance  at  seme 
distance,  and  just  as  he  reached  the  rait,  a 
second  sea  broke  over  him,  atul  he  again  dis¬ 
appeared,  apparently  much  exhaustctl.  When 
the  third  roller  broke  over  him,  he  was  consid- 
ereil  I’or  a  few’  moments  as  lost ;  aM  it  was  no 
small  relief  to  see  him  crawling  fi'Jni  the  water 
up  on  the  beach,  a  short  time  afierwards.  The 
raft  W’as  now  pulled  back  to  the  tender  by  the 
line.  In  consequence  ol'the  ill  success  ot  this 
experiment,  it  w’as  determined  to  make  a  trial 
in  the  w’hale-boaf,  which  succeeded  without 
accident.  Dr.  Pickering  and  Lieutenant  Un¬ 
derwood  now'  proceeded  to  the  temple.  At 
the  base  of  the  hills,  they  found  a  tew’  cabins 
of  Indian^,  w  ho  stated  that  they  had  not  chos¬ 
en  the  proper  place  for  landing.  The  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Pactiacamac,  or  Castle,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  Indians,  is  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  w’ith 
three  terraces  ;  the  view  of  it  from  the  north  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cholula, 
given  by  Humboldt,  except  that  the  flanks 
w  ere  perpendicular.  The  whole  height  of  the 
hill  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  that  of  the 
mason-work,  eighty ;  the  form  is  rectangular, 
the  base  being  five  hundred  by  four  hundred 
leet.  At  the  south-eastern  extremity,  the 
three  distinct  terraces  are  not  so  perceptible, 
and  the  declivity  is  more  gentle.  The  w’alls, 
where  great  strength  was  required  to  support 
the  earth,  were  built  of  unhewn  square  blocks  of 
rock ;  these  were  cased  with  sun-dried  bricks 
(adobes),  which  were  covered  with  a  coating 
of  clay  or  plaster,  and  stained  or  painted  of  a 
reddish  color.  A  range  of  square  brick  pilas- 
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ters  projected  from  the  uppermost  wall,  facing 
the  sea,  evidently  belonging  originally  to  the 
interior  of  a  large  apartment.  Th.ese  pilasters 
gave  it  the  tispeci  of  an  Egyptian  structure. 
In  no  other  Peruvian  antiquities  have  pihisters 
been  seen  by  us.  On  one  of  the  northern  ter¬ 
races  were  also  remains  of  apartments ;  here 
the  brick  a]'peared  more  friable,  owing  to  a 
greater  proportion  of  sand ;  where  they  retain¬ 
ed  their  shape,  their  dimensions  were  nine 
inches  in  width  by  six  inches  deep,  varying  in 
heiL'lit  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet ;  and  they 
were  laid  so  as  to  break  joint,  though  not  al¬ 
ways  in  a  workmaidike  manner.  The  remains 
of  the  town  occupy  some  undulating  ground, 
of  less  elevation,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
northward.  This  alsolbrms  a  rectangle,  one- 
fil’ih  by  one-third  of  a  mile  in  size ;  through 
the  middle  runs  lengthwise  a  straight  street, 
twenty  feet  in  width.  The  walls  ol  some  of  tlte 
ruins  are  thirty  feet  high,  and  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  buildings  were  appar¬ 
ently  connected  together,  except  where  the 
streets  intervened.  The  larger  areas  were 
again  divided  by  thinner  partitions,  and  one  of 
them  w’as  observed  to  contain  four  rectangu¬ 
lar  pits,  the  plastering  of  w  hich  appeared  quite 
fresh.  No  traces  of  doors  or  windows  towards 
the  streets  could  be  discovered,  nor  indeed  any 
w  here  else.  The  walls  were  exclusively  of 
sun-dried  brick,  and  their  direction,  north-east 
and  south-w’est,  the  same  as  those  of  the 
tcnjple,  w’hi(  h  fronted  the  sea.  Some  graves 
were  observed  to  the  southward  of  the  temple, 
but  the  principal  bury  ing-ground  was  between 
the  temple  ami  town.  Some  of  the  graves 
were  rectangular  pits,  lined  with  a  dry  wall  of 
Slone,  and  covered  with  layers  of  reeds  and 
canes,  on  which  the  earth  was  filled  in  to  the 
depth  of  a  fool  or  more,  so  as  to  be  even  w  ith 
the  surface.  The  skulls  brought  from  this 
place  were  of  various  characters  ;  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  them  presented  the  vertical  elevjition, 
or  raised  occiput,  the  usual  characteristic 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  while  others  had  the 
forehead  and  top  of  the  head  depressed.  Eight 
of  these  wrere  obtained,  and  are  now’  deposited 
at  Washington.  The  bodies  were  found  en¬ 
veloped  in  cloth  of  various  qualities,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  in  its  colors  still  existed.  Various  uten¬ 
sils  and  other  articles  were  found,  which 
seemed  to  denote  the  occupation  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  :  w’ooden  needles  and  w’eaving  utensils ; 
netting  made  in  the  usual  style;  a  sling; 
cordage  of  difl'erent  kinds;  a  sort  of  coarse 
basket ;  fragments  of  pottery,  and  plated  stir¬ 
rups.  'I’hey  also  found  various  vegetable 
substances:  husks  of  Indian  corn,  with  cars  of 
two  varieties,  one  w’ith  the  grain  slightly 
pointed,  the  other,  the  short  and  black  variety, 
which  is  still  very  commonly  cultivated;  cot¬ 
ton  seeds ;  small  bunches  of  wool ;  gourd- 
shells,  with  a  square  hole  cut  out,  precisely  as 
is  done  at  present.  These  furnished  evidence 
of  the  style  of  the  articles  manufactured 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  vegetable  products;  when 
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to  these  we  add  the  native  tuberous  roofs 
(ainonjj  them  the  potato)  cultivated  in  the 
mountains,  and  the  animals  found  domesticat¬ 
ed,  viz.,  the  llama,  dog,  and  Guinea-pig,  and 
the  knowledge  of  at  least  one  metal,  we  may 
judge  what  has  since  been  acquired.” 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  rest. 
The  extracts  we  have  given  will  convince 
the  reader  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  work 
of  great  interest. 
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THE  FROG  AND  THE  FOX. 

(iESOP  ILLUSTRATED.) 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Most  monstrously  swollen  with  pride, 

He  deemed  himself  wiser  than  all. 

*■  /  knew  it,  /  said  so,”  he  eried, 

Did  an  empire  flourish  or  fall. 

Anohymocs. 

First,  the  fable. 

“  A  frog  leaping  out  of  a  lake,  and  taking 
advantage  of  a  rising  ground,  made  procla¬ 
mation  to  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  that 
he  was  an  able  physicUin,  and  for  curing 
all  manner  of  distempers  would  turn  his 
back  on  no  person  living.  This  discourse, 
uttered  in  a  parcel  of  hard,  cramp  words, 
which  nobody  understood,  made  the  beasts 
admire  his  learning,  and  give  credit  to  eve¬ 
ry  thing  he  said.  At  last  the  fox,  who  was 
present,  with  indignation  asked  him  how 
he  could  have  the  impudence  with  those 
lantern  jaws,  that  meagre  pale  phiz,  and 
blotched,  spotted  body,  to  set  up  for  one 
who  could  cure  the  infirmity  of  others.” 

Next,  our  application. 

Chap.  I. 

“  I  TELL  you  what,  missus,”  said  Farmer 
Brassey,  addressing  his  wife,  as  he  unbut¬ 
toned  his  leathern  gaiters,  “  we  must  do 
something  for  that  boy  of  ours  more  than 
common.  He’s  too  clever  by  half  to  look 
after  the  sheep  and  pigs,  and  drive  the  cows 
home.” 

“That  boy  of  ours?  Which  of  ’em  do 
you  mean?”  said  Mrs.  Brassey,  laying 
down  the  stocking  she  was  in  the  act  of 
mending.  “We’ve  three  of  ’em,  and  I 
don’t  know  for  my  part  that  any  one  of 
’em  wants  for  sense.” 

“  The  two  oldest  is  well  enough  in  their 
way,”  said  Brassey;  “but  our  Bill  beats 
’em  hollow  when  it  comes  to  a  little  inge¬ 
nuity.” 


“  I  can’t  say  I  ever  observed  his  superi¬ 
ority,”  said  his  wife. 

“How  can  you,  when  you  are  in  doors 
and  he  out  o’  doors,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
Why,  it  was  only  this  very  morning  that 
the  linch-pin  of  our  wagon  was  lost,  and 
he  whips  in  a  tenpenny  nail  while  his  broth¬ 
ers  was  looking  about  for  it,”  said  Brassey. 

“  1  don’t  see  much  in  that,  Simon,”  said 
his  wife. 

“  Just  you  set  him  to  top  the  candle  with 
his  fingers,  and  see  if  he  wets  ’em  first — 
not  he ;  he  knows  the  snuff  would  stick  to 
’em  and  burn  ’em.  He’s  got  some  brains, 
he  has — I’ll  have  ’em  cultivated — he  shall 
be  sent  to  school,  wife ;  his  talents  shan’t 
be  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin.  He’ll  do  hon¬ 
or  to  his  family,”  said  Brassey. 

“  Consider  the  expense,  Simon.  Fust, 
there’s  board  and  lodging,  then  there’s 
washing,  and  books,  and  physic,  and  sta¬ 
tionery,  and  extras.” 

“  Drabbit  the  expense.  I  can  afford  it, 
and  it’s  only  four  guineas  a  year,”  said  Si¬ 
mon. 

I  “  Why  you  aren’t  ^oing  to  send  him  to  a 
1  charity-school  ?”  said  Mrs.  Brassey,  dis- 
I  inayed,  for  her  pride  was  hurt. 

“1  shall  send  him  to  Crumpleton  gram¬ 
mar-school — it  is  but  two  miles  off,  and  he 
can  ride  over  and  back  every  day  on  a  don¬ 
key.” 

“What’  send  Bill  to  school  among  the 
gentry’js  soijs,  as  learns  nothing  but  Latin 
and  Greek — ain’t  even  taught  ’riting  and 
’rithmetic — where’s  the  good  of  it?  He’ll 
be  teased  out  of  school  by  the  boys,  or 
flogged  out  by  the  master  in  less  than  a 
week.  \ou  know  that  Doctor  Scrumps 
hates  free  boys,  as  only  pays  him  a  guinea 
a  quarter,  and  is  reckoned  objectionables 
as  associates,  and  flogs  ’em  three  times  a 
day  until  their  parents  removes  ’em,*’  said 
Mrs.  Brassey. 

“  Our  Bill’s  a  thick-skinned  one,  marm, 
and  won’t  mind  trifles ;  and  as  for  a  ’soci- 
ate,  he’s  fit  company  for  a  nobleman,  let 
alone  the  sons  of  country  squires  and  cler¬ 
gymen  ;  so  to  Crumpleton  school  he  goes.” 

“  Then  he  must  be  properly  out-fitted,” 
said  Mrs.  Brassey.  “  He  never  can  show 
himself  in  those  corduroys,  nailed  shoes, 
and  a  jacket  out  of  elbows.” 

“  Of  course  not ;  as  I  mean  him  to  be  a 
scholard  and  a  gentleman,  a  pound  or  two 
for  clothes  won’t  be  an  objic.  But  here  he 
comes ;  just  ask  him  how  he  likes  the  no¬ 
tion  of  it,  that’s  all.” 

An  ungainly  boy,  about  twelve  years  of 
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age,  came  into  the  room  in  a  dress  which 
was  certainly  not  calculated  for  a  classical 
school-room. 

“  Shouldst  like  to  be  a  gentleman,  boy  V' 
inquired  his  father. 

“  Shouldn’t  I,  that’s  all,”  replied  the  boy, 
winking  vigorously  at  the  notion. 

“For  why,  William  ?”  asked  his  mother. 

“  Wouldn’t  1  go  to  rat-hunting  every 
day  in  the  w’cek,  and  keep  such  a  terrier, 
that’s  all.” 

“  Pooh  !  stuff,  boy,”  said  his  father,  who 
did  not  quite  like  the  look  which  the  reply 
elicited  from  his  wife.  “  I  mean  a  scholard 
fust,  and  then  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or 
maybe  a  parson,  or  a — ” 

“No,  no,”  said  Bill,  looking  very  know¬ 
ing,  “  none  of  that  for  me.  I  don’t  like 
being  shut  up  at  a  desk  all  day  long,  or 
pounding  drugs,  or  catechising  charity 
children.  I’d  rather  be  a  gentleman  and 
ferret  rats.” 

“  But  you  are  such  a  clever  fellow,  Bill,” 
said  the  father,  drawing  his  son  towards 
him,  “  you  can  be  a  scholard  and  a  profes¬ 
sional,  and  ferret  rats  too.” 

Bill  Brassey  could  sec  the  truth  of  the 
first  proposition,  but  did  not  clearly  com¬ 
prehend  the  latter  part  of  it;  being  a  gen¬ 
tleman  and  hunting  rats  he  could  under¬ 
stand,  but  how  he  was  to  hunt  rats,  and 
be  a  scholar  and  a  professional  was  beyond 
him. 

“  Well  boy,  thou  shalt  have  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  made,  and  shalt  go  to  school,  and 
try  to  beat  the  best  of  ’em.  Crumpleton 
is  but  two  miles  off,  and  I’ve  got  interest 
enough  with  the  corporation  to  get  thee 
put  into  the  grammar-school.  Wilt  try  thy 
best?” 

Master  William  hesitated  ;  he  had  heard 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  rod  -kept 
in  Crumpleton  school,  and  that  Dr.  Scrumps 
was  not  sparing  in  the  use  of  it.  As  a  set¬ 
off  to  this,  however,  there  was  the  new  suit 
of  clothes,  and  a  sort  of  conviction  on  his 
mind  that  he  was  possessed  of  abilities 
above  his  fellows. 

“  And  you  are  to  have  a  donkey,  and 
ride  over  and  back  every  day,”  said  his 
mother. 

“  Make  it  a  pony,  and  I’ll  say  yes  at 
once,”  said  the  boy. 

“  Well,  I  think  it  will  be  more  respecta¬ 
ble,  and  not  much  more  expensive,”  said 
Mrs.  Brassey. 

“  But  there’s  the  tax,”  said  the  prudent 
father. 

“  I  shan’t  go  without  the  pony,”  said  the 
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“Well,  well,  sha’t  ha’  a  pony  then — 
thee’lt  do  honor  to  the  family,  and  what’s  a 
pound  or  two  to  stand  in  the  way  o’  that?” 
said  Brassey. 

The  clothes  were  made,  the  pony  bought, 
the  appointment  obtained,  and  Master  Wil¬ 
liam  duly  admitted  a  free-boy  in  Crumple¬ 
ton  grammar-school.  In  one  week  from 
that  day  he  was  expelled.  He  had  been 
teased  so  incessantly  by  the  boys,  as  his 
mother  prognosticated,  and  flogged  so  se¬ 
verely  by  the  master,  that  instead  of  going 
to  school,  he  played  truant — was  found  out 
— carried  before  the  trustees,  and  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  statute  in  the  founder’s  will, 
which  Dr.  Scrumps  clearly  explained  to 
them,  ignominiously  turned  out. 

The  boys  had  a  half  holiday  given  to 
them  to  celebrate  the  happy  event. 

How  did  Farmer  Brassey  act  upon  the 
occasion  ?  He  instilled  into  his  son  a  be¬ 
lief  in  his  great  abilities,  and  a  hatred  of 
the  upper  classes  of  society — the  nobs  and 
grandees  as  he  called  them.  He  sent  him 
as  a  boarder  to  a  classical  and  commercial 
school  a  few  miles  off,  and  sold  the  pony 
for  five  pounds  to  pay  the  first  quarter’s  ac¬ 
count. 

Mrs.  Brassey,  in  spite  of  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense,  applauded  her  husband  for  his  spir¬ 
ited  conduct,  and  did  her  best  to  persuade 
her  son  that  the  nobs  were  jealous  of  his 
(Treat  abilities. 

O 

Chap.  H. 

Years  have  passed  aw  a  reader.  Bill 
Brassey  is  now  Mr.  William  Brassey,  of 
the  firm  of  Brassey  and  Stubbs,  extensive 
ironmongers  in  the  borough  of  Crumpleton. 

Had  he  displayed  any  great  abilities? 

Yes.  He  was  clever  at  accounts,  and 
wrote  a  good  hand.  He  could  speak  too 
with  great  fluency  on  certain  subjects,  al¬ 
though  his  language  was  not  peculiarly  se¬ 
lect,  or  his  sentences  grammatically  con¬ 
structed.  The  class  of  men,  however,  to 
whom  his  orations  were  delivered  were  not 
particular  about  the  one  or  the  other.  He 
talked  fast  and  furiously,  about  his  superi¬ 
ors,  and  made  his  hearers  laugh  at  their 
expense,  and  that  was  enough  for  them. 
He  was  the  popular  leader  of  all  anti¬ 
church  and  anti-borough-rate  meetings — 
I  the  proposer  of  the  popular  candidate  at 
all  elections  for  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  the  great  promoter  of  every  thing  which 
he  thought  likely  to  crush  the  church  and 
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the  aristocracy.  Above  all  things  he  hated  meant)  with  all  his  powers  of  rhetoric,  had 
the  grammar-school  and  its  master,  and  but  an  unhappy  home  from  the  uncontrol- 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  inducing  lable  nature  of  his  wife’s  idiosyncrasy,  by 
the  little  tradesmen  to  send  their  sons  there  which  is  meant  her  tongue.  These  are 
as  free  boys,  because  he  knew  it  annoyed  facts,  marm,  that  allows  of  no  disputation 
the  doctor  and  his  young  “  nobs  and  gran-  unless  the  pages  of  history  is  to  be  treated 
dees.”  When  the  boy,  as  he  invariably  as  an  antiquated  Moore’s  almanac.  Bui, 
was,  had  been  flogged  out  of  the  school,  or  Mrs.  Brassey,  marm,  I  am  free  to  observe 
bullied  out  of  it,  Brassey  laid  the  case  be-  that  I  shall  allow  of  no  Xantipps  in  my 
fore  the  trustees,  hired  an  attorney’s  clerk  house.  I  love,  and  expect  to  find,  an  har- 
to  argue  the  case  before  them,  and  paid  for  inonious  home.” 

the  insertion  of  a  garbled  statement  of  “the  “  It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Brassey,  of  very 
brutal  cruelty  exercised  in  Crumpleton  little  consequence  what  sort  of  home  you 
school  ”  in  the  columns  of  one  of  the  coun-  have,  for  you  are  always  abroad.” 
ty  papers.  “  Arn’t  I  at  home  noic,  marm? — is  my 

He  met  with  but  little  support  from  his  home  an  harmonious  one? — arn’t  you  in- 
fellow-townsmen  in  these  attacks.  They  dulging  your  idio.syncrasy  ?”  said  Brassey. 
did  not  wish  their  sons  to  receive  the  sort  “  You  are  at  home  now,  but  you  are 
of  education  for  which  the  school  was  de-  dressed  to  go  out,  and  for  the  last  five  days 
signed,  and  they  knew  that  their  incomes  1  have  spent  my  long  evenings  alone,”  said 
were  considerably  augmented  by  the  pupils  his  wile. 

who  were  placed  under  Dr.  Scrumps’  care.  “  And  where  have  1  passed  those  even- 
Brassey  called  them  by  many  hard  names  ings?  Not  in  idleness — notin — ” 
in  consequence,  and  fought  his  battles  with-  “  In  a  public-house,”  said  Mrs.  Brassey. 
out  their  aid.  He  was  always  beaten — like  “  We  cannot  meet  for  the  discussion  of 
the  poor  boys  who  were  sent  to  the  school  public  affairs  in  the  public  streets,  marm. 
through  his  agency.  But  what  did  it  mat-  Last  evening,  let  me  see ;  last  evening,  I 
ter? — he  got  up  a  new  case,  and  went  to  was  busy  at  the  Chequers,  organizing  an 
fighting  again.  opposition  to  the  infamous  project  of  pay- 

In  person  Mr.  Brassey  was  tall,  very  ing  the  parson  for  an  evening  lecture.  The 
stout,  and  had  a  large  red  face.  His  cheeks  evening  before  that  1  spent  at  the  Bull  in 
hung  down  over  his  neckcloth — for  he  de-  concentrating  our  forces  to  compel  the 
spised  collars — and  his  mouth  was  enor-  town-clerk  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  his 
mously  large,  and  shaped  very  much  like  salary.  He  is  enormously  overpaid,  and 
that  of  a  codfish.  Out  of  this  mouth  issued,  shall  succumb,  or  we  will  crush  him.  Our 
as  I  have  said,  a  voice  that  by  its  power  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Sceptre  the  night 
proved  the  strength  of  his  lungs.  before  that  was  for  political  purposes,  rnarm ; 

Brassey  was  a  married  man.  He  had  to  demand  of  our  representative,  as  he  is 
taken  unto  him  a  wife,  “one  of  the  peo-  falsely  called,  to  resign  his  seat — the  cush- 
ple,”  as  he  said,  “  not  one  of  your  nobbess-  ion  of  corruption — for  having  voted  in  a 
es,”  in  the  person  of  his  servant-maid.  A  manner  he  knew  to  be  displeasing  to  us ; 
good,  prudent  woman,  was  Mrs.  Brassey,  on  Monday  the  King’s  Arms  witnessed — ” 
and  quiet  withal.  She  had  a  family  of  four  “  1  wish  you  would  witness,  as  you  call 
little  children,  and  gave  her  husband  good  it,  your  poor  little  children  a  little  oftener. 
advice — to  attend  more  to  their  interests  Little  Billy  has  got  the  hooping  cough,  Ma- 
and  his  own  business  than  to  the  interests  ry  is  down  with  the  measles,  and  the  two 
of  the  working  classes  and  the  business  of  youngest  look  very  ill,  and  all  are  so  shab- 
the  borough.  bily  dressed  I  am  ashamed  to  see  them,” 

“  Mrs.  B.,”  he  would  say  solemnly,  and  said  Mrs.  Brassey. 
throwing  himself  into  his  favorite  oratorical  “  Whose  fault  is  that,  marm  ?  Can  I 
attitude,  by  placing  his  right  hand  into  the  control  diseases  ?  Call  in  the  apothecary, 
bosom  of  his  waistcoat,  his  left  into  his  Are  the  children  shabby  ?  Buy  them  new 
breeches  pocket,  and  resting  the  weight  of  clothes.” 

his  body  on  either  leg  alternately,  “  Mrs.  “  I  wish  to  do  so,  but  you  never  give  me 
B.,  marm,  retain  those  observations  within  any  money,  and  forbid  me  asking  for 
the  recesses  of  your  own  bussum.  There  is  credit.” 

an  idiosyncrasy  in  the  female  sex  which  will  “Apply  to  Stubbs — ask  my  partner, 
not  allow  them  to  control  their  tempers,  i  marm — he  will  supply  your  moderate  wants 
Even  the  great  Aristotell  (Socrates  hel — if  they  6e  moderate,”  said  Brassey. 
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“  No  he  won’t,”  said  his  wife.  “  I  have 
applied  to  him,  and  he  says  you  spend  so 
much  upon  public  matters  and  in  public 
houses,  that  he  has  been  forced  to  put  the 
key  of  the  till  in  his  pocket.” 

“  Stubbs  never  said  that !”  said  Brassey, 
looking  amazed,  “  he  never  could  dare  to 
do  it.” 

“  He  did  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Brassey, 
ready  to  cry. 

“  Enough,  inarm — don’t  attempt  to  come 
Ni-obb  over  me.  It’s  worse  to  bear  than 
your  idiosyncrasy.  I  will  seek  Stubbs,  and 
demand  of  him  the  meaning  of  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  conduct  to  the  bussum  friend  of  his 
senior  partner,”  said  Brassey,  preparing  to 
leave  the  room. 

“You  will  be  home  to  supper  ?”  asked 
his  wife. 

“  No,  inarm,  I  shall  not.  Nature  has 
thought  fit  and  proper  to  bless  me  with 
abilities,  as  my  parents  early  discovered, 
and  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  give  utterance 
to  my  sentiments  I  will  not  absent  myself 
from  the  large  room  at  the  Talbot  when  a 
question  of  so  important  a  nature  as  the  un¬ 
controlled  right  of  the  little  free-born  crea¬ 
tures  of  Crumpleton  to  play  at  marbles  in 
the  market-place  is  to  be  agitated.  Is  a 
beadle  the  mere  lick-spittle  .slave  of  a  self- 
elected  corporate  body,  to  lay  his  cane  on 
the  back  of  a  free  Briton  merely  because 
he  plays — amuses  his  leisure  hours — in  a 
building  erected  and  paid  for  by  a  rate  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  which  he 
dwells?  No!  forbid  it,  Justice — every 
thing — every  body  !” 

“  The  five  shillings  you  will  spend 
there — ” 

“  In  the  service  of  the  public — ” 

“  House,  would  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
little  Billy,  who  is  nearly  barefooted,”  said 
Mrs.  Brassey. 

“  You  are  wrong  in  into,  marrn;  a  Welsh 
rabbit  and  a  glass  or  two  to  follow,  doesn’t 
cost  five  shillings,  but  you  will  indulge  your 
idiosyncrasy.  I  shall  seek  Stubbs,  and 
come  to  an  understanding  with  him.” 

Brassey  was  leaving  the  room  while  his 
unexpressive  face  w'as  trying  to  express  in¬ 
dignation  in  its  every  feature,  when  his 
w’ife  begged  of  him  to  leave  her  a  little 
ready  money  for  domestic  purposes. 

“  Command  my  purse  at  all  times:  but 
be  economical.  Mis.  Brassey  ;  there  is  a 
supply  for  you.” 

His  w’ife  took  the  offering  in  her  hand, 
and  expected  to  see  a  sovereign.  She  was 
deceived.  It  was  merely  a  shilling.  She 


sighed,  but  said  no  more.  Brassey,  flatter¬ 
ing  himself  upon  his  excessive  liberality, 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

“  Stubbs,”  said  he,  as  he  entered  the 
stores,  as  he  called  the  shop,  *’  Stubbs,  I 
would  speak  with  you.” 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  replied  the 
partner,  “  for  1  have  been  looking  out  for 
an  opportunity  of  talking  to  you  for  this 
fortnight  past.” 

“  Follow  me  to  the  counting-house,” 
said  Brassey,  swelling  with  indignation, 
and  looking  frowningly  on  his  junior. 

“  Wait  until  I  have  served  this  customer 
with  three  pennyworth  of  tin-tacks,”  said 
Stubbs. 

“  Tacks  ?  ay,  tax  upon  every  thing,”  said 
Brassey,  “  even  upon  temper.  After  all  I 
have  done  for  the  public  weal,  to  think  that 
those  of  my  own  house  should  rise  up 
against  me.  Ingratitude,  however,  is  the 
reward  which  we  men  of  public  spirit 
must  expect.  The  real  reward  is  in  our 
own  bussums.” 

“  Now,  sir,”  said  Stubbs,  entering  the 
counting-house  at  the  back  of  the  stores  or 
shop,  and  taking  a  pen  from  behind  his  ear, 

“  allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
sums  you  have  withdrawn  from  the  till.” 

“  Not  now,  Stubbs.  1  have  an  important 
engagement.  Another  time.  I  am  here 
to  speak  of  a  matter  which  affects  my  dig¬ 
nity  as  a  man,  a  husband,  and  your  .senior 
partner.” 

“  Well,  speak  out,”  said  Stubbs,  “only 
don’t  put  yourself  in  a  passion  or  an  atti¬ 
tude.” 

“  Mrs.  Brassey,  my  wife,  sir,  tells  me  that 
she  has  applied  to  you  for  small  sums  of 
money  to  carry  on  her  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  with,  and  that  you  not  only  have  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  her  such  small  sums,  but 
have  absolutely  taken  the  control  of  the  till 
into  your  own  hands,  and  locked  it.” 

“  The  very  point  I  wished  to  come  to,” 
said  Stubbs.  “If  you  will  only  look  over 
this  account,  you  will  find  that  a  considera¬ 
ble  sum  has  been  abstracted.” 

“What,  sir! — that’s  actionable!”  said 
Brassey. 

“  Well,  then,  has  been  drawn  out  by 
you.  You  need  not  look  over  every  item, 
but  just  cast  your  eyes  on  the  sum  total,” 
said  Stubbs.  “  Three  figures,  by  gosh,  and 
in  less  than  three  months.” 

“  I  have  told  you,  Stubbs,  that  I  have  no 
time  now  for  private  business;  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  in  public  matters,  and  will  trouble, 
you  for  a  sovereign,”  said  Brassey. 
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“  Now  really,  my  good  friend,  I  wish  you 
would  attend  a  little  more  to  your  own  bu¬ 
siness,  and  leave  the  public  to  take  care  of 
theirs.  I  slave  night  and  day,  hut  I  don’t 
mind  that  if  I  can  only  keep  things  straight; 
but  really,  if  you  goon  as  fast  as  you  have 
done  lately,  we  must  part,  or  both  of  us 
smash.  It  won’t  do — you  drink  and  sub¬ 
scribe  away  the  profits  of  our  trade.” 

“  Hand  me  over  a  sovereign,  Stubbs,  and 
to-morrow  we  will  arrange  our  little  private 
matters.  Shut  up  early,  and  come  to  the 
Talbot.  We  shall  have  an  interesting 
meeting.  I  am  to  take  the  chair.  With 
the  abilities  as  I  am  blessed  with,  can  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  aid  my  country’s  cause  ?” 

Poor  Stubbs,  who  began  to  doubt  his 
partner’s  abilities,  and  thought  much  of  his 
own  li-abilities,  handed  him  the  sovereign, 
and  took  his  accustomed  place  behind  the 
counter,  Brassey  put  the  sovereign  into 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  wrdked  calmly, 
and  with  a  most  dignified  tread,  towards 
the  Talbot.  He  passed  the  vicar  and  the 
grammar-school  master  in  his  way,  and 
showed  the  contempt  in  ^hich  he  held  both 
of  them,  by  “  voiding  his  rheum,”  as  Shak- 
speare  says,  on  the  borough  pavement. 

“  Make  way  there,  sir  ;  am  1,  a  free-born 
Briton,  to  be  obstructed  in  my  path  by  a 
paid-out-of-the-rate  functionary  of  a  cor¬ 
rupt  corporate  body  ?” 

“  Lord  love  you,  master  Brassey,”  replied 
the  beadle  of  the  town.  “  I  would  not 
obstruct  you  for  the  world,  even  if  you  was 
marching  out  of  the  town  never  to  come 
into  it  again.” 

“  That’s  pVemeditated  insolence — a 
speech  prompted  by  the  mayor,  or  the  town 
clerk,  or  the  sheriffs,  or  somebody  ;  but  a 
time  will  come — begone,  sir — stand  aside,” 
said  Brassey,  iis  he  waved  the  beadle 
aw'ay. 

“  Go  it.  Bill  Brassey,”  said  a  dirty  little 
boy,  glad  to  see  the  beable  snubbed. — 
“  Marlows  for  ever,  and  no  mayors.” 

“Good  boy,”  said  Brassey,  laying  his 
heavy  hand  on  the  urchin’s  head,  “  rely  up¬ 
on  it,  as  long  as  I  have  a  voice,  no  free 
Briton  shall  be  controlled  in  his  lawful 
amusements  by  a  thing  like  that.” 

“  Hurra-ah!  Bill  Brassey  forever.  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  old  blue  and  red  ?”  said 
the  boy  to  the  beadle,  whose  livery  supplied 
the  name  by  which  he  had  addressed 
him. 

The  boy’s  shout  brought  several  more 
boys  to  his  side,  and  amidst  their  cries  of 
“  Bill  Brassey  for  ever — marlows  and  no 
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mayors,”  that  patriotic  gentleman  smiling 
benignantly  on  his  ragged  constituents,  was 
escorted  to  the  doors  of  the  Talbot  inn. 

“  Here  he  is — here  he  is — hurrah,”  said 
half-a-dozen  people.  “  Here’s  Brassey — 
stand  aside — make  room.  Clear  the  way 
for  the  chairman.” 

“  Six  pennyworth  of  gin-and-water,  and 
change  for  a  sovereign,”  said  Brassey,  as 
he  took  the  chair.  The  landlord  bowed, 
and'executed  the  order. 

“  And  a  pipe  and  a  screw,  and  change 
for  a  shilling,”  said  Brassey. 

This  order  was  also  executed.  Brassey* 
filled  and  lighted  his  pipe,  gave  three  vio¬ 
lent  puffs  to  ignite  the  returns  thoroughly, 
and  then  rose  on  his  long  legs,  and  begged 
leave  to  propose  a  toast,  which  of  course 
was  conceded  to  him. 

“  Marlows,  and  no  Mayors,”  shouted  the 
little  dirty  boys  in  the  street  below. 

“  That’s  an  omen.  I  accept  it,”  said 
Brassey.  “  In  the  words  of  Infantine  Eng¬ 
land,  1  give  you  ‘  Marbles  and  no  Mayors^ — 
at  least  such  as  is  elected  by  a  corrupt  cor¬ 
poration.  With  the  honors,  if  you  please, 
gentlemen.” 

A  faint  shout  was  raised  in  the  room,  for 
his  hearers  were  not  yet  “  up  to  the  mark 
but  the  little  dirty  boys  caught  it  up,  and 
did  justice  to  the  toast. 

Brassey  sat  down,  and  as  he  smoked, 
pondered  on  the  changes  that  a  few  years 
would  make  when  those  little  dirty  boys 
should  have  become  men ;  duly  imbued 
with  the  glorious  views  which  he  should  in¬ 
stil  into  them.  It  was  a  pleasing  specula¬ 
tion,  and  lasted  him  until  his  pipe  was  out, 
and  his  glass  too.  No  one  interrupted  him, 
for  every  l)ody  believed  that  he  was  pon¬ 
dering  on  something  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-townsmen. 

“  Now  to  business — landlord,  the  same 
again — but  where’s  the  meeting?”  said 
Brassey,  looking  round  on  his  six  friends, 
who  were  slowly  handing  one  pewter  pot  to 
one  another. 

“  Here  we  are,”  said  one  of  them,  bolder 
than  his  fellows. 

“  Call  this  a  meeting?  Out  of  a  borough 
containing  six  thousand  free-born  Britons, 
can  only  six,  besides  the  chairman,  be  found 
to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  their  own  pro¬ 
genies?  I  am  free  to  confess  it — I  am 
deeply  disgusted  with  my  fellow’-townsmen  ! 
Where  is  Smugs,  the  doctor?” 

“  A  dining  along  with  the  mayor,”  replied 
a  voice. 

“  Then  I  change  my  medical  attendant,” 
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said  Brassey.  “  If  Smugs  prefers  attend¬ 
ing  on  the  mayor  to  attending  upon  me,  of 
course  I  shall  prefer  any  body  else  to  Smugs 
to  attend  on  Mrs.  Brassey. 

“  Hear,  hear — that’s  all  fair,”  from  the 
six. 

**  And  where  is — ”  but  here  Mr.  Brassey 
went  through  a  catalogue  of  names  as  long 
as  that  of  Homer’s  ships,  in  which  we  need 
not  follow  him.  The  same  reply  was  re¬ 
turned.  They  were  all  gone  to  dine  with 
the  mayor,  who  was  giving  a  large  corpo¬ 
ration  dinner  that  day,  to  which  of  course 
Brassey  was  not  invited.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  gloomily  received,  and  followed 
by  a  declaration,  as  in  the  case  of  poor 
Apothecary  Smugs,  that  he  should  change 
his  butcher,  his  baker,  and  all  his  other 
tradesmen  who  preferred  eating  the  dishes 
prepared  for  them  by  a  mayor  elected  by  a 
corrupt  corporation,  to  hearing  him  advo- 
c.ite  the  interests  of  the  marble-playing  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  paying  for  their  own  liquors. 

“  Never  mind  them.  Master  Bill,  tip  us  a 
speech,”  said  one  of  the  six. 

Brassey  complied.  He  drank  off  his  glass 
— put  his  right  hand  into  his  left  “bussurn” 
— his  left  into  his  pocket,  and  delivered 
himself  of  a  great  part  of  the  speech  with 
which  his  brains  were  cncciuts — as  Mrs. 

- would  write.  It  was  received  with 

attention,  but  not  with  that  zeal  and  noise 
to  which  he  was  .accustomed,  and  without 
which  he  could  not  get  on. 

“  How  is  this  I”  said  he  ;  “  don’t  my 
sentiments  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  you 
six  free-born  Britons?” 

“  Oh  !  yes — of  course — can’t  be  a  doubt 
of  it — remarkable  echo — uncommon  clever 
— dead  hit,”  said  the  six. 

“Then  why  don’t  you  respond  to  it?” 
said  Brassey. 

The  bold  man  of  the  six  looked  into  the 
pewter  measure,  and- declared  he  could  see 
his  face  in  the  bottom  of  it. 

“  Enough,”  said  the  patriot,  “  I  under¬ 
stand  that  which  might  h.ave  puzzled  a  man 
of  less  abilities  than  me.  Landlord,  supply 
those  gentlemen  at  my  expense.” 

The  experiment  was  successful.  Bras¬ 
sey  continued  his  speech,  and  had  no  com- 
phaint  to  make  of  the  want  of  a  responding 
echo  from  the  six  free  Britons. 

We  need  not  pass  the  evening  with  him 
and  his  friends.  It  will  be  enough  to  say, 
that  he  spent  his  sovereign  on  them  and 
himself,  and  left  three-and-sixpence  for 
liquids  unliquidated.  Accompanied  by 
two  of  his  friends,  he  managed  to  reach  his 


own  door,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  lick-spit¬ 
tle  of  a  corrupt  corporate  body” — the 
be.adle — with  whom  he  shook  hands  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  he  contrived  to 
insert  his  latch-key  into  his  door,  and  ad¬ 
mit  himself  to  what  he  always  described  as 
“  his  castle.” 

Poor  Mrs.  Bras.sey,  who  anticipated  the 
result  of  his  patriotism,  met  him  in  the 
passage,  and  lighted  him  up-stairs;  and 
with  great  difficulty  having  dissuaded  him 
from  giving  her  a  faithful  report  of  the 
“  few  remarks  he  had  made  to  one  of  the 
most  influential  meetings  that  had  ever  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  Talbot,”  put  him  to  bed. 

Chap.  III. 

Some  six  months  passed  away.  Brassey, 
as  he  himself  described  his  process  for 
supplying  the  borough  with  hot  water, 

“  kept  the  pot  a  biling.”  Evening  after 
evening  was  he  found  in  some  inn  where  a 
meeting  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  very  important  measure — 
measures,  not  men,  was  his  favorite  dic¬ 
tum.  He  was  looked  coldly  upon,  however, 
by  the  respective  landlords  of  these  re¬ 
spectable  inns  ;  for  the  number  of  persons 
who  came  to  listen  to  his  speeches  was  so 
much  reduced,  that  what  they  consumed 
scarcely  paid  for  fire  and  candles.  His 
oratory,  too,  though  progressing  in  vehe¬ 
mence  by  practice,  did  not  produce  the  ef¬ 
fects  it  had  used  to  do.  He  was  heard — a 
I  gentle  hear,  hear,  now  and  then  accompa¬ 
nied  his  peroration  and  conclusion,  but 
that  w.as  all. 

“  How  is  this  ?”  said  Br.assey  to  himself, 
as  he  went  home  by  himself,  found  the  key¬ 
hole  of  his  door  without  the  beadle’s  help, 
and  put  himself  to  bed  without  his  wife’s 
assistance.  “  How  is  this?  Can  my  abili¬ 
ties  have  failed  me  ?  Am  I  less  powerful 
than  I  was  ?  No.  I  spoke  better  to-night 
than  ever  I  did  in  my  life,  and  yet — ” 

“  You  certainly  are  improved,  William,” 
said  Mrs.  Brassey,  giving  him  a  hearty  kiss ; 
“you  come  home  much  earlier,  and  alw.ays 
— always — ” 

“What? — out  with  it,  marm,”  said 
Brassey. 

Sober  now.  You  have  found  out,  by 
practice,  what  is  just  enough  to  do  you 
j  good.” 

“As  to  that,  Mrs.  Brassey,  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  if  Stubbs  had  not  had  the  key 
of  the  till,  and  the  landlord  of  the  Talbot 
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had  not  alluded  to  the  little  account  al¬ 
ready  standing  a<jainst  me  in  his  books,  1 
might  have  taken  one  more  glass  and  an¬ 
other  pipe — but — ” 

“  Ah!  tint  fully  accounts  for  it,”  said 
Mrs.  Brassey,  sighing.  “  The  poor  chil¬ 
dren  ! — such  shoes! — such  frocks! — such 
jackets !” 

“  Don’t,  Mrs.  B.,  don’t  allow  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  your  sex  to  get  the  better  of  you.” 

Mrs.  Brassey  sobbed  as  she  turned  in 
her  beil,  and  said  good-night. 

Her  husband  tried  to  sleep,  but  he  could 
not.  “  That  fully  accounts  for  it,”  rung 
iii  his  ears.  “So  it  does,”  said  he  to  him¬ 
self.  “My  abilities  have  not  failed  me; 
that  is,  my  abilities  to  speak — but  my 
ability  to  stand  treat  has.  1  see  it  all.  It 
must  be  rectified — set  right,”  and  Brassey 
went  to  sleep,  consoled  with  the  notion 
that  want  of  money  and  not  want  of  elo- 
<|uencc  had  lowered  him  in  the  estimation 
of  his  felh  )W-townsmen. 

“  Stubbs,”  said  he  to  his  partner,  on  the 
following  morning  ;  “  Stubbs,  we’ve  been  in 
business  some  time,  and  we’ve  never — eh? 
never  examined — that  is  particularly — how 
we  stand.  As  it  is  a  leisure  time  now,  sup- 
j)ose  we — eh  ?  just  go  over  the  books.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  replied  Stubbs. 
“  It’s  what  I  have  l)een  trying  to  bring  you 
to  for  the  last  twelve  months,  but  you  have 
been  always  so  much  engaged  with  the  free¬ 
born  Britons  of  the  Ixirough,  that — ” 

“  Don’t  mention  them,”  said  Brassey. 
“  a  more  venial  set  don’t  vegetate  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.” 

Stubbs  was  amazed,  and  looked,  “  What 
can  you  mean  ?” 

Brassey  understood  the  look,  and  replied 
to  it.  “  Would  you  believe  it  ?  but  you 
will  not.” 

“  Yes,  I  shall,”  said  Stubbs. 

“  No,  you  won’t — you  can’t.  Stubbs,  as 
long  as  I,  to  use  a  very  common  and  very 
expressive  figger,  ‘  stood  Sam,’  I  was  an 
eloquent  angel  ;  now,  since  you  have,  rather 
coolly,  I  must  own,  denied  me  access  to 
the  till,  and  my  credit  is  not  very  great  at 
the  bar.  I  arn  listened  to,  tolerated — and 
that  is  all.” 

“  I  could  have  told  you  all  that  a  long 
time  ago,”  said  Stubbs. 

“  Then  why  did  you  not,  sir  ?”  asked 
Brassey. 

“  Because  you  never  had  time  to  listen 
to  me — always  going  out  somewhere  or 
other.  But  now  to  business.” 

The  books  were  thrust  under  his  very 
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nose,  and  the  senior  partner  exerted  his 
“  abilities”  to  sec  how  he  stood.  lie  was 
really  a  good  accountant,  and  when  Stubbs 
returned  after  a  lapse  of  three  hours,  he 
was  not  surprised  to  find  his  senior  partner 
looking  particularly  blue  at  the  result  of 
his  calculations. 

“  If  the  books  are  correct — ” 

“  Don’t  insult  me,”  said  Stubbs ;  “  my 
cousin’s  a  lawyer.” 

“  According  to  this  statement  then,” 
said  Brassey,  rather  meekly,  “  it  appears 
that  my  share  of  the  stock  in  trade,  will 
hardly  cover  the  amount  I  have  drawn  from 
the  concern  ?” 

“  That’s  it — glad  you  see  it  so  clearly. 
Things  taken  at  a  fiiir  valuation,  will  yield 
you  fourteen  pounds,  nineteen  shillings — I 
made  it  up  to  last  night,”  said  Stubbs. 

“  How  can  it  be  ?  What’s  become  of 
the  two  thousand  I  put  in,”  asked  Brassey. 

“  All  fairly  accounted  for,”  said  Stubbs; 
“  one  pound  a  day,  is  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds  a  year,  and  you’ve  been 
going  it  faster  than  that — double  block,  in 
fact — abroad,  without  reckoning  necessary 
expenses  at  home — though  you  kept  Mrs. 
B.  and  the  little  ones  darn’d  shabby  and 
very  short,  I  must  say.” 

“  What  is  to  be  done?”  said  Brassey, 
too  much  frifflitened  to  notice  the  cool 
tone  in  which  his  junior  partner  addressed 
him. 

“  A  dissolution,”  said  Stubbs. 

“  What,  of  Parliament  ?  then  Spouter 
stands,  and  it’s  all  right,”  said  Brassey. 

“  No,  of  partnership,”  said  Stubbs. 

Brassey  groaned,  and  then  said, 

“  Why  can’t  we  go  on  as  we  are?” 

“  Impossible.  I  can’t,  I  won’t  stand  it 
any  longer.  We  must  dissolve.  I’ll  pay 
the  fourteen  nineteen,  and  buy  you  out,  or 
else,  if  you  prefer  it.  I’ll  retire,  and  you 
shall  give  me — ” 

“  But  where  am  I  to  get  it  from  ?”  said 
Brassey. 

“  Hang  me,  if  I  know  or  care,”  said 
Stubbs. 

“  Mr.  Stubbs,  it  strikes  me — ” 

“  Will  you  take  the  fourteen  nineteen, 
or — ” 

“  What,  sir  ?” 

“  You  shall  see — my  cousin  knows  how 
to  make  out  a  bill,”  said  Stubbs. 

“  Give  me  till  to-morrow  morning  to  con¬ 
sider.  I  must  have  made  some  friends  in 
Crumpleton.  and  Spouter,  with  my  interest, 
he  cannot  fail  me.” 

“  Try  it  on,”  said  Stubbs ;  “  I’ll  give 
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you  till  Saturday,  and  advance  you  two' 
sovereigns  out  of  the  fourteen  nineteen.” 

”  Hand  them  over,”  said  Brassey,  and 
when  he  had  clutched  them,  he  proceeded 
to  ”  try  his  friends.” 

Brassey  did  try  his  friends,  and  might,  if 
he  had  pul  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and 
quietly  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  hundred  for 
a  day  or  two,  have  succeeded — to  a  certain 
extent.  But  no ;  the  patriot  was  a  craven 
at  heart — he  was  dead  beat.  He  went 
about  whining ;  told  every  body  how  he  was 
ruined  by  sacrificing  his  talents — abilities 
was  the  word — to  the  prosperity  of  the 
borough  and  its  ill-used  inhabitants.  In 
short,  to  use  his  own  favorite  phrase,  he 
displayed  his  “  idiosyncrasy.” 

What  was  the  result?  When  Saturday 
came  he  was  obliged  to  confess  to  Stubbs, 
that  he  could  not  raise  enough  money  to 
carry  on  the  support  of  his  family  without 
accepting  the  difference  still  due  to  him 
out  of  the  fourteen  nineteen,  and  giving 
him  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  demands,  and 
permission  to  put  into  the  local  paper  a  no¬ 
tice  of  partnership  dissolved. 

Poor  Mrs.  Brassey,  when  her  husband 
told  her  the  result  of  his  patriotism,  burst 
into  tears,  but  was  not  reproached  for  dis¬ 
playing  her  idiosyncrasy.  She  had  a  hearty 
good  cry;  none  of  your  snivelling,  sighing, 
sobbing,  hysterico-tragical,  white-pocket- 
handkerchief  sobbings,  but  a  real  hearty, 
choky  cry.  When  it  was  over,  she  wiped 
her  eyes,  washed  them,  curled  her  hair, 
put  on  her  best  dress — it  was  anything  but 
a  good  one — and  went  up  the  town — to 
whom?  why,  to  the  vicar,  the  man  whom 
her  husband  had  maligned  and  even  threat- 
ened  to  cane. 

“  Mrs.  Brassey  !”  said  the  vicar,  and  as¬ 
tonishment  was  marked  in  his  face,  as  the 
lady  and  the  name  were  introduced  to  him 
together. 

“  Yes,  sir,  here  I  am,”  and  out  came  the 
whole  story,  fairly  and  firmly  told. 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,”  said  the  vicar, 
“  but — ” 

•*  You  cannot  do  any  thing  for  him — well 
—no  wonder.” 

”  But,”  continued  the  vicar,  “  every  body 
saw  how  it  must  end.” 

”  In  ruin — ruin.” 

“  I  trust  not.  It  is  a  severe  trial,  and 
on  your  own  account —  ’ 

“  The  accounts  was  not  mine,  sir,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Stubbs  managed 
the  books.” 

”  Well,  well,”  said  the  vicar,  smiling  on 


the  simple  soul.  “  I  will  consult  with  the 
mayor  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done. 
Will  your  husband  allow'  me  to  enter  his 
house  and  speak  to  him?” 

“  He's  .so  humbled  he’d  let  a  pig  into  his 
parlor,  so  I  am  sure  you  may  come,”  said 
Mrs.  Brassey. 

The  vicar  smiled  again,  and  promised  to 
visit  her  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He 
shook  hands  with  her  as  she  left  the  room, 
and  gave  her  hand  a  squeeze,  which,  as  he 
was  a  bachelor,  she  thought  was  highly  im¬ 
proper,  but  when  she  opened  the  hand  he 
had  pressed  so  hard,  a  something  fell  at  her 
feel.  She  picked  it  up  and  found  it  was  a 
five-pound  note.  How  the  poor  woman 
did  indulge  in  her  idiosyncrasy !  She  has¬ 
tened  home,  and  told  her  husband  where 
.she  had  been,  and  the  result  of  her  visit. 
He  begged  to  look  at  the  note.  It  was 
given  to  him.  He  examined  it,  pronounc¬ 
ed  it  to  be  no  forgery,  crumpled  it  up,  put 
it  into  his  w’aistcoat-pocket,  and  walked  ab¬ 
stractedly  down  to  the  Talbot. 

“There  goes  Bill  Brassey,  the  man  as 
is  broke.” 

Could  it  be  ?  Did  his  ears  deceive  him  ? 
No. 


“  He  han’t  got  a  stiver  left.” 

“  His  wife’s  a  starving,  and  his  children 
in  rags.” 

“  And  all  along  of  his  frequenting  of  ale¬ 
houses.” 

“  And  treating  of  every  body  to  hear  him 


talk. 


}} 


“  Ay,  and  precious  stuff  he  used  to  talk 
too.” 

These  six  sentences  came  distinctly  on 
his  ear.  By  whom  were  they  uttered  ? 
Why,  by  the  very  same  six  individual  free¬ 
born  Britons  for  whom  he  had  “  stood  Sam” 
at  the  Talbot. 

Brassey  winced  as  the  remarks  reached 
him  in  succession.  Every  shot  was  painful, 
but  the  last  hit  him  hard.  “  Stuff,”  and 
w'ith  his  “  great  abilities.” 

He  was  too  much  annoyed  to  enter  the 
Talbot.  He  wandered  on,  and  resolved  to 
do  what  he  had  not  done  for  a  long  time — 
pay  a  visit  to  his  aged  mother  at  the  farm. 

“  I  wonder  if  she  will  see  me?”  he  asked 
of  himself.  “She  has  never  forgiven  my 
marriage  with  a  girl  so  inferior  to  me  in 
station  and  abilities.  I  can  but  try.” 

He  walked  up  to  the  house  by  the  same 
road  on  which  he  used  to  trot  backwards 
and  forwards,  to  and  from  Crumpleton 
school,  on  his  pony,  and  before  he  had  ‘ 
reached  the  family  mansion,  had  passed 
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over  in  his  imagination,  the  scenes  of  hisj 
past  life.  I 

“  What  a  fool  I  have  been — but,  never  j 
mind.  I’m  a  prodigal  son — if  she  will 
only  forgive  me.  I’m  all  right  yet,”  said  he. 

“  If  father  had  but  have  been  left  instead 
of  mother — but  it’s  of  no  use  complaining. 

Cautiously  and  slowly  he  opened  the 
gate,  and,  instead  of  walking  up  to  the 
front  door,  slid  round  under  the  cart-hovels 
to  the  back  entrance.  The  door  was  closed, 
which  rather  surprised  him.  He  knocked 
as  gently  as  a  tramper  with  lucifer  matches 
to  sell  would  have  knocked.  No  one  re¬ 
plied.  He  summoned  resolution  and  knock¬ 
ed  louder,  and  then  louder  still.  At  length 
a  servant  opened  the  door — a  stranger  to 
him,  and  begged  to  know  what  he  wanted. 

Brassey  explained  who  he  was,  and  why 
he  was  there. 

“Then  you’re  just  in  time,”  said  the 
girl,  “  for  missus  was  took  in  a  fit  this 
morning,  and  Smugs,  who  was  called  in, 
has  just  been  down  to  say,  she’s  going.” 

Brassey  thrust  the  unfeeling  creature 
aside,  and  rushed  up-st«irs  into  the  well- 
known  bed-room.  Smugs  put  up  his  finger 
to  warn  him  off,  but  nature  would  not  be 
warned  off.  The  son  ran  to  the  bedside  of 
his  dying  parent,  fell  upon  his  knees  at  her 
side,  seized  her  parched  hand,  and  kissed  it 
devoutly. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  him  fiercely, 
drew  her  hand  from  him  with  a  jerk,  point¬ 
ed  to  an  old  bureau  that  stood  in  the  room, 
and  tried  to  say  something  or  other. 

Smugs  attempted  to  catch  her  words, 
but  could  only  make  out  “  will,”  “  lawyer,” 
“  alter,”  so  he  shook  his  head  to  intimate 
that  he  could  not  understand  her  meaning, 
which  seemed  to  provoke  her  so  much, 
that  she  turned  her  head  aside,  gave  a  con¬ 
vulsive  shudder,  and  died. 

Smugs  felt  her  pulse,  put  his  hand  upon  ! 
her  heart,  placed  his  face  close  to  her  lips, 
and  feeling  no  warm  breathing  upon  it,  an¬ 
nounced  her  departure  to  her  sorrowing 
sons. 

“  What  was  that  about  a  will  ?”  said 
Bill  Brassey,  when  they  had  left  the  room, 
to  the  people  who  do  the  last  offices — ex¬ 
cepting  the  burial  of  the  body — to  the 
dead. 

“  How  can  you — at  such  a  time  ?”  said 
the  elder  brother. 

“When  her  body  is  still  warm?”  said 
the  second. 

“  The  painful  scene  had  better  be  ended 
at  once — let  us  see  what  she  meant,  and 


then  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
show  our  grief,”  said  Bill. 

His  brothers  would  probably  have  re¬ 
fused  to  gratify  so  ill-timed  a  curiosity,  for 
they  were  plain,  kindly-affectioned  men, 
but  Smuas,  who  was  anxious  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  the  old  lady’s  disjointed 
wishes,  opened  the  bureau,  found  the  will, 
and  brought  it  into  the  parlor  with  him. 

“  Here  it  is — this  will  explain  all — pity 
her  speech  failed  her,”  said  Smugs. 

“  Read,”  said  Bill,  “  read — pray  read — 
and  give  us  liberty  to  mourn.” 

“  May  I  ?”  said  Smugs,  looking  to  the 
elder  brothers. 

As  neither  of  them  said  “  No,”  he  opened 
the  will,  and  found  that  the  old  lady  had 
left  all  the  accumulated  scrapings  of  a  long 
life  of  industry  to  her  son  William,  to  aid 
his  “  great  abilities”  in  promoting  the 
honor  of  the  family.  The  lease  of  the 
farm,  and  the  stock  and  crops  she  left  to 
the  elder  brothers. 

“  How  much,”  inquired  the  heir. 

“  Why,”  said  Smugs,  looking  at  the  date, 
“  it  was  made  it  seems  the  year  before  your 
marriage.  The  sum  then  at  her  disposal 
amounted  to  c£3900 ;  but  since  that,  there 
has  doubtless  been  an  addition,  and — ” 

“  That’ll  do.  Smugs,”  said  Bill,  and  then 
turning  to  his  brothers,  he  observed.  “Just 
the  tippy,  for  I  was  cleaned  out.  Now,  I’ll 
go  and  console  my  wife.  Let  me  know 
when  the  funeral  is — I’ll  attend.” 


Chap.  IV. 

With  what  a  different  step  and  air  did 
Mr.  William  Brassey  retrace  his  path  to 
the  borough  of  Crumpleton.  He  was  a 
man  again.  Instead  of  stopping  and  look¬ 
ing  for  consolation  from  the  ground  below 
him,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
and  crazed  on  the  clouds  above  him.  He 

o 

did  not  even  see  the  little  dirty  boys,  who 
cried  out,  “There  goes  Bill  Brassey,  the 
bankrupt.”  He  walked  steadily  on,  but 
not  to  his  own  private  house.  He  went  to 
the  stores,  and  assuming  a  proud  look, 
said, 

“  Stubbs — I’m  provided  with  the  stumpy 
— the  partnership  is  not  dissolved — mo- 
jther’s  dead,  and  I’m  in  the  command  of 
money.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Stubbs, 
j“  you’ve  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 
and  you’re  no  partner  of  mine — the  same 
thing  over  again  ?  No,  no — my  cousin — ’* 
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“  Hanff  your  cousin — won’t  you  take  me 
in  a^ain?”  said  Brassey. 

“  No,”  said  Stubbs. 

”  Then  IMI  set  up  an  opposition  and  ruin 
you,”  said  Brassey. 

”  Try  it  on,”  screamed  Stubbs,  “  we’ll 
see  who  has  got  the  best  abilities — for  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Brassey  threw  a  look  of  intense  hatred 
on  his  former  partner  in  business,  and 
stalked  majestically  out  of  the  shop,  to  seek 
the  partner  of  his  bed. 

He  had  to  pass  the  Talbot,  however,  on 
his  way.  Against  the  front  of  it,  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  were  his  six  free-born 
Britons.  They  were  standing  about  idling 
because  no  man  would  hire  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  badness  (is  there  such  a 
word  ?)  of  their  characters.  They  sneered 
as  he  approached.  Brassey  saw  the  sneer, 
but  he  pretended  not  to  see  it.  He  smiled 
graciously,  remarked  that  it  was  a  lovely 
day,  and  entered  the  inn. 

”  Landlord,”  said  he,  “  you  have  some 
fine  port — really  recommendable  port  in 
your  cellar — eh?  Send  me  in  half-a-dozen, 
and  give  me  change  out  of  that — bottles 
returned.  I  see  a  few  friends  of  mine  un¬ 
der  your  window — deduct  a  gallon  of  ale 
for  them,  and  let  your  waiter  tell  them  I 
have  left  a  trifle  for  them — when  I  am 
gone.  As  far  your  little  account — send  it 
in  next  week.  It  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  my 
mother’s  dead — I’m  in  for  the  mopusses.” 

The  landlord  looked  incredulously  at 
the  vulgar  swaggerer,  but  as  he  had  a  five- 
pound  note  (the  vicar’s  gift)  in  his  hand, 
and  knew  that  the  old  lady  was  a  ”  warm 
one,”  as  rich  people  are  called,  he  made  a 
low  bow,  gave  Brassey  the  change  out  of  the 
vicar’s  note,  and  begged  he  would  never 
again  allude  to  the  little  account. 

”  I  think  I  will  take  a  little  something — 

^  ^  o 

grief — you  know — the  fountain  of  my  tears 
is  exhausted.  It  requires  replenishing — 
sixpenny  worth  of  gin-and-water,  warm 
with,  and  a  slice  of  lemon,”  said  Brassey. 

He  drank  it,  or  rather  sipped  it  slowly, 
and  between  the  sips  satisfied  the  landlord’s 
curiosity  as  to  the  amount  in  ready  money 
of  which  the  dear  departed  had  died  seized 
— saying,  and  conscientiously  too,  “  Short 
of  ten  thousand.  The  farm,  and  the  stock, 
and  the  crops,  and  all  that,  goes  to  the  two 
old  sons.” 

So  great  was  the  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  of  the  landlord  of  the  Talbot  by 
this  announcement,  and  the  calm  manner 
in  which  it  was  given,  that,  though  natu¬ 


rally  a  stingy  man,  he  offered  to  treat  his 
dear  friend  with  a  glass  of  whatever  he 
liked.  Brassey  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  “  By  all  means — brandy — warm  with.” 

When  Brassey  had  enjoyed  “  the  land¬ 
lord’s  glass”  he  left  the  Talbot,  but  not 
alone.  The  six  free-born  Britons  who  had 
partaken  of  his  ale  were  waiting  for  him  (as 
he  meant  they  should  be)  and  received 
him  with  loud  shouts  of”  Brasesy  forever.” 
Not  satisfied  with  displaying  this  proof  of 
their  approval  of  the  man  and  his  ale,  they 
insisted  on  accompanying  him  to  his  own 
door.  The  little  dirty  boys  who  had  heard 
a  something  of  his  newly-acquired  fortune 
joined  them  with  loud  shouts  of  ”  Bill 
Brassey  forever;  Marlows  and  no  mayors.’* 
The  patriot  again  smiled  benignantly. 

Poor  Mrs.  Brassey  was  sitting  in  her  little 
parlor  with  the  vicar,  the  mayor,  and  the 
four  little  shoeless  and  shabby  children 
about  her,  when  she  heard  the  loud  shouts 
of  the  free-born  Britons  and  the  dirty  little 
boys. 

“There!  hark!  don’t  you  hear?”  said 
she. 

”  What,  Mrs.  Brassey  ?”  said  the  vicar. 

”  What,  my  good  woman  ?”  said  the 
mayor. 

”  Oh  !  what’s  the  use  of  all  your  kind 
offers  of  support  and  maintain ance  for  me 
and  these  dear  little  ones  ?  Come  here, 
children,  come  and  kiss  your  unhappy 
mother  before  the  corpse  of  your  poor  fa¬ 
ther  is  borne  in  hooted  and  stoned  to  death,” 
said  Mrs.  Brassey. 

“  Calm  yourself,  Mrs.  Brassey,  calm 
yourself  and  explain,”  said  the  vicar. 

”  Are  you  deaf  ?^can’t  you  hear  ?  They 
are  hooting  him  already,  and  hooting 
always  ends  in  violence.  I  know  they’ll 
stone  him,  for  the  streets  is  just  Macadam¬ 
ized.” 

”  Nonsense,  marm,”  said  the  mayor, 
“  think  of  the  law.  Let  them  stone  him — 
that’s  all.  Borough  courts  are  courts  of 
justice,  marm,  and  if  your  husband  is  killed 
— his  murderers  will  not  fail  to  be  hanged. 
We  have  a  town-clerk,  inarm,  and — ” 

The  remainder  of  the  mayor’s  speech  is 
lost  to  posterity.  The  noise  grew  so  loud 
and  furious  that  Mrs.  Brassey  fearing  that 
an  enraged  populace  might  not  limit  their 
vengeance  to  punishing  the  head  of  the 
offending  family  only — seized  her  little  ones 
and  crammed  them  under  the  sofa. 

”  It  appears  to  me,”  said  the  vicar,  “that 
the  shouts  we  hear  are  not  the  hostile . 
shouts  for  vengeance  which  you  dread.  I 
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am  of  opinion  that  your  husband  has  done  j 
something  or  other  by  which  he  hath  achiev¬ 
ed  popularity  again.” 

“  Brassey  forever,”  said  the  mayor,  “  then 
of  course  they  won’t  kill  him  now.  Hush, 
inarm,  let  us  listen.” 

“  Come  out,  little  ones — it  is  all  right — 
but  how  he  has  managed.  Heaven  only 
knows — but  he  certainly  has  ‘  abilities,’  ” 
said  Mrs.  Brassey. 

The  crowd  drew  near — Brassey  put  the 
latch  key  into  his  door,  and  his  hand  upon 
his  heart.  The  mute  eloquence  conveyed 
in  the  action  was  responded  to  by  a  loud 
shout,  and  the  party  dispersed. 

“  Brassey — Bill — dearest  Bill,”  said  his 
wife,  as  she  flung  herself  into  his  arms, 
crying  and  sobbing  frightfully,  “  what  does 
it  all  mean  ?” 

“  No  more  of  this  idiosyncracy,  marm, 
but  answer  me — who  are  these  two  individ¬ 
uals  in  possession  of  an  Englishman’s  home 
— his  castle  ?”  said  Mr.  Brassey,  looking  in¬ 
sultingly  on  the  vicar  and  the  mayor. 

“  Oh  Bill — dearest  Bill — recollect  the 
five-pound  note,”  said  JVIrs.  Brassey. 

A  note  !  What  note  ?” 

‘^That  the  good  vicar  so  kindly  gave  me 
in  our  distress,  and  which  you — ” 

“  Did  that  representative  of  priestcraft 
dare  to  insult  the  wife  of  a  free-born  Briton 
by  insisting  on  her  taking  a  Henry  Hase, 
value  five  pounds,  merely  to  induce  her  to 
join  his  besotted  congregation  ? — did  he  ? 
Answer — if  more  yes  than  no,  return  it  to 
him  instantly,  and  let  him  leave  my  house 
— my  castle,”  said  Mr.  Brassey,  and  he 
waved  his  arm  like  a  principal  tragedian , 
towards  his  door. 

“  You  are  a  pretty  specimen  of  a  starv¬ 
ing  bankrupt,  you  are,”  said  the  mayor,  in 
a  violent  passion  ;  but  you’ll  come  to  us 
yet — to  the  corporation  you  have  so  vilely 
libelled,  and  be  glad  to  eat  of  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  our  table — you  will — you — 
you — churlish — ” 

Do  I  owe  you  any  thing  for  groceries  ?” 
asked  Brassey  with  a  sneer. 

“  Nothing.  I  would  not  trust  you  for 
five  farthings’  worth  of  spices,”  said  the  in¬ 
dignant  mayor. 

“  Then  go — go — make  the  most  of  your 
cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  for  your  mace  will 
soon  be  taken  from  you,”  said  Brassey  ;  and 
as  for  you,  Mr.  P-a-r-s-o-n,  if  my  wife  has 
been  rash  enough  to  receive  any  thing  from 
your  overpaid  salary — or  wages — she  shall 
refund  it.” 


“Oh !  Bill,”  screamed  Mrs.  Brassey,  “  how 
can  you  ?” 

“  If  I  see  this  indulgence  in  idiosyncrasy 
repeated  I  shall  dissolve  another  partner¬ 
ship,”  said  Brassey ;  ‘  Stubbs  and  I  are  two 
already.” 

The  vicar  and  the  mayor  had  disap¬ 
peared  before  the  last  sentence  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

“  Oh,  Bill,  what  have  you  done  ?  we  shall 
starve.  Come  out,  children,  and  gaze  upon 
the  father  who  has,  by  his  violent  conduct, 
ruined  you  all.” 

Out  tumbled  the  four  little  ones,  and,  at 
the  mother’s  signal,  set  up  such  a  scream¬ 
ing  and  bellowing  as  nearly  drove  their  fa¬ 
ther  mad. 

“  Clear  the  room,  marm,  and  know  that 
a  man  in  possession  of  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds  can  never  starve  in  this  charitable 
country.  My  mother  is  dead,  and  I’m  heir 
to  all  her  ready  !” 

Poor  Mrs.  Brassey  left  the  room  with  her 
children,  under  a  firm  conviction  that  her 
patriotic  husband  had  an  incipient  attack  of 
delirium  tremens. 


Chap.  V. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  Mr.  Brassey 
being  a  man  of  fortune  again.  The  will 
was  indisputable.  He  took  out  letters  of 
administration,  and  went  through  all  the 
necessary  and  rather  expensive'  processes 
compulsory  on  such  occasions,  sold  out  of  the 
funds,  and  took  the  largest  shop-premises 
in  Crumpleton,  and  set  up  business  in  op¬ 
position  to  his  late  partner.  He  beat  him 
too — for  a  time — for  his  command  of  ready 
money  enabled  him  to  buy  and  sell  cheaper 
than  Stubbs  could  do.  Did  Stubbs  sell  an 
article  for  eighteen-pence  ?  Brassey  put  a 
ticket  in  his  window  offering  one  of  superi¬ 
or  materials  and  workmanship  for  fifteen- 
pence.  If  Stubbs  demanded  ready  money 
of  a  suspicious  customer,  Brassey  let  him 
have  the  goods  he  wanted  at  six  months’ 
credit.  If  any  little  tradesman  in  the  same 
line  of  business  wanted  accommodation, 
who  was  the  man  that  gave  it  to  him?  not 
Stubbs,  but  Brassey. 

Brassey  might  have  fallen  back  into  his 
former  system  of  idleness,  inattention  to 
business,  and  the  frequenting  of  public- 
houses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
interests,  but  he  had  heard  a  whisper  that 
Stubbs  had  offered  to  lay  very  long  odds 
that  he  would  beat  him  yet. 
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“  Will  he?”  said  Brassey,  “  we  shall  see. 

I  will  stick  to  business,  if  it  is  only  to 
annoy  him  and  show  him  that  my  father 
was  not  wrong  when  he  said  that  1  had 
‘great  abilities.’  ” 

Brassey  did  as  he  said  he  would  do,  for 
some  months.  He  really  was  beating 
Stubbs  by  underselling  him  and  giving 
credit — on  security — when  an  event  hap¬ 
pened  which  turned  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  into  a  political  channel.  The  M. 
P.  for  the  borough  of  Crumpletoii  died, 
and  Mr.  Spouter,  of  Ninepins  Hall,  announ¬ 
ced  himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent  it 
in  parliament. 

Brassey  hired  a  competent  shopman — 
left  him  to  take  care  of  the  business — and 
rode  over  to  Ninepins  Hall  to  offer  his  ser¬ 
vices,  his  vote,  and  his  generous  interest  to 
the  ”  man  of  the  people.”  Spouter  not  only 
gave  him  a  dinner  that  day  and  a  bed 
that  night,  but  told  him  to  look  upon  the 
hall  as  his  own,  until  the  election  was  over. 
Did  Brassey  assume  upon  such  unbounded 
liberality  ?  Not  he.  He  dined  and  slept 
one  day  and  night,  and  then  returned  to 
canvass  the  borough,  and  entertain  the  pot- 
wallopers  at  his  own  private  cost,  in  order 
that  no  charge  of  treating  might  unseat  his 
”  friend,  as  he  was  permitted  and  proud  to 
call  him,”  provided  he  once  got  him  into 
it. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “I  will  show  my  enemies 
what  a  judicious  outlay,  to  insure  popular- 
ity,  will  effect.  Let  the  corrupt  body  look 
to  itself — I  am  ready  with  a  thousand  or 
two,  if  one  is  not  enough.  I’ll  exhaust 
their  coppers  (coffers  he  meant),  and  see  if 
they  dare  apply  for  a  borough  rate,  that’s 
all.”  - 

He  did  as  he  threatened  to  do.  He  open¬ 
ed  every  friendly  public-house  every  eve¬ 
ning,  and  invited  persons  of  all  shades  and 
grades  of  political  sentiments  to  meet  there 
— all  free-and-easy  like.  When  they  were 
assembled,  he  apologized  to  them  for  hav¬ 
ing  asked  them  to  an  inn  instead  of  his  own 
house,  which,  of  course,  was  not  fit  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  owing  to  Mrs.  Brassey  being 
“  down  with  her  fifth.”  As  he  could  not 
receive  them  at  home,  the  least  he  could  do 
was  to  pay  for  any  little  expenses  they 
might  incur  in  doing  him  the  honor  of  list¬ 
ening  to  his  speeches  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Spou¬ 
ter,  who  was  resolved,  that  if  he  was  re¬ 
turned  to  parliament,  it  should  be  by  the 
unbought  suffrages  of  the  voters.  He,  Mr. 
Spouter,  had  refused  to  spend  a  farthing — 
until  the  election  was  over. 


So  large  were  the  meetings  of  Lvndjide 
voters  upon  these  occasions,  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  were  alarmed.  They  began  to 
think  that  Brassey  was  somebody,  and 
might  really  return  a  member,  and  leave 
them  in  a  glorious  minority. 

The  wily  old  town-clerk  thought  other¬ 
wise,  and  having  calculated  his  forces, 
knew'  he  was  sure  to  win ;  but  he  did  not 
tell  his  employers  as  much,  because  he 
wanted  to  make  the  most  of  his  exertions 
— and  quite  right  too. 

Well  the  election  “  came  off.”  The 
show  of  hands  was  ten  to  one  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Spouter.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
They  went  to  a  poll,  of  course,  and  Spouter 
was  in  an  inglorious  minority.  Filty-four 
alone,  out  of  three  hundred  voters,  rec<)rded 
their  votes  in  his  favor. 

‘‘  Never  mind,”  said  Spouter,  as  he 
walked  home  with  his  friend  and  proposer, 
Brassey,  “  let  us  eat  our  dinner  in  peace, 
and  thank  our  friends  that  we  have  given 
the  corporation  a  shaker — they  polled  four 
votes  less  then  ever  they  polled  before.” 

“  But  I  don’t  like  being  beaten,”  said 
Brassey,  on  the  point  of  indulging  his  idio¬ 
syncrasy  ;  “  and  then  the  expense  we  have 
been  at.” 

“  TFc,  my  dear  fellow,  we?  I  said,  pub¬ 
licly,  I  would  be  returned  without  a  far¬ 
thing’s  expense,  or  I  would  not  stand.” 

‘‘True,  true;  but  privately  you  gave  me 
what  the  French  call  cart  blank — to  spend 
what  I  pleased — so  that  I  insured  your  re¬ 
turn,”  said  Brassey. 

“  Of  course  I  did.  Have  you  insured 
my  return?  I  have  been  cheered  but  not 
chaired,”  said  Spouter. 

“  But  you  will  reimburse.” 

“  Not  a  50M.” 

“  Say  that  in  English.” 

“  Not  a  halfpenny.” 

“  Then  I  will  bring  an  action  against  you 
— Fll— ” 

“  No  you  won’t — you’ll  come  to  Nine¬ 
pins  Hall  and  dine  with  me,”  said  Spouter. 

‘‘  If  I  do,  I  do;  but  if  I  do,  may  I  be — ” 

“  Don’t  be  gross — if  you  won’t  come, 
you  won’t — won’t  you?  Well,  good  by, 
my  dear  fellow — infamously  treated — I  say 
no  more — infamously.” 

Spouter  jumped  into  his  carriage,  and  left 
his  chief  agent  a  miserable  individual. 

“Who  cares?”  said  Brassey;  “I’ve 
spent  a  deal  of  money,  and  on  a  mere 
cur.  But  I’ve  made  myself  notorious.  I’ll 
get  into  the  corporation,  and  then — won’t  ‘ 
I?— that’s  all.” 
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Brassey  went  home.  Not  a  soul  met 
him  in  the  street ;  for  every  one  who  had 
a  vote  w’as  engafred  to  dine  w'ith  the  sue- 
cessful  candidate ;  those  who  had  not  were 
gone  to  the  town-hall  to  see  the  fun  in 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  partake. 
Where  were  the  free  Britons?  Where 
were  the  little  dirty  boys?  How  came  the 
patriot,  the  great  reformer  of  the  borough 
of  Crumpleton,  to  go  home  unattended? 
We  have  answered  that  question,  his  friends 
were  with  his  enemies. 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Brassey,  “  a  time 
may  come — but  I’ll  reserve  my  observa¬ 
tions  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
them  before  somebody — I’ll  stick  to 
business,  recover  the  outlay  that  shabby 
beast,” — yes,  he  called  him  beast — ‘‘  that 
shabby  beast,  Spouter,  has  caused  me,  floor 
Stubbs,  get  elected  into  the  corporation, 
and  stand  for  mayor.” 

”  Marlows  and  no  mayor,”  shouted  a 
little  dirty  boy,  w'ho  had  been  sent  home  by 
the  beadle. 

“  Wait  till  I  stand,”  said  Brassey,  “he 
will  alter  his  cry.”  ' 

As  he  consoled  himself  thus  easily,  Bras¬ 
sey  applied  his  latch-key  to  his  front  door 
— for  the  shop,  like  all  other  shops  on  that 
eventful  day,  had  been  closed  on  account 
of  the  election.  He  merely  asked  the  girl 
how  her  mistress  and  number  five  was,  and 
went  into  the  counting-house. 

“  I’ll  just  see  how  we  stand,”  said  Bras¬ 
sey.  “  Where’s  the  cash-box?” 

He  looked  high  and  low,  right  and  left, 
but  the  cash-box  was  not  to  be  found.  He 
rung  the  shop  bell,  and  the  maid  came  in 
to  answer  it. 

“Where  is  Mr,  Dubbs?”  inquired  her 
master. 

[J|,  “  Ain’t  a  notion,”  said  the  girl, 
j  “  Send  for  him — he  is,  like  the  rest, 
eating  the  meat  and  drinking  the  beer  of 
corruption — send  for  him,”  said  Brassey. 

The  girl  could  find  no  one  to  send,  so 
she  went  herself,  and  after  half-an-hour, 
came  back  with  the  news  that  the  faithful 
Dubbs  had  taken  an  outside  place  on  the 
middle-day  coach. 

“  Done  again  !  and  with  my  abilities !” 
sighed  Brassey. 

He  was  done.  Dubbs  had  not  only  ab¬ 
sconded  with  checks,  notes  of  hand  of  va¬ 
rious  dates,  and  gold  and  silver  coin ;  but 
he  had  absolutely  been  round  collecting 
bills,  and  pocketed  the  money  for  them 
wherever  he  found  a  debtor  willing  and 
able  to  pay.  j 


[April, 

Brassey  told  his  wife  of  his  fresh  disasters 
— cursed  the  whole  world  indiscriminately, 
and  took  three  extra  glasses  of  something 
warm.  Poor  Mrs.  Brassey  shed  many  bitter 
tears — In  short,  indulged  in  her  idiosyn¬ 
crasy. 


Chap.  VI. 

Was  Brassey  ruined?  asks  the  courteous 
reader.  Very  nearly,  but  not  quite. 

He  set  to  work  again,  being  disgusted 
with  public  matters  and  a  candidate’s  shab¬ 
biness.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  desert 
the  Talbot,  and  snub  the  free-born  Britons 
and  the  dirty  little  boys — Infantine  England. 
He  despised  the  power  of  voting  for  an  M. 
P.,  and  resolved  to  exercise  his  vote  no 
more.  Mrs.  B.  was  delighted  to  hear  him 
j  say  so,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  all  his 
interest  would  be  devoted  to  the  services  of 
his  family. 

“  All,  marm,  henceforth  William  Bras¬ 
sey  lives  but  for  himself  and  his  family — 
unless,  indeed,  a  vacancy  should  occur  in 
the  corporation.” 

A  vacancy  did  occur.  Brassey  stood. 
He  had  six  votes  recorded  in  his  favor. 
The  free-born  Britons  acted  nobly.  What 
were  they  among  so  many?  His  oppo¬ 
nent  polled  the  rest  of  the  borough  voters. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Brassey,  “  a  time  niay 
come  when — ” 

And  so  it  did.  Somebody — was  it  Lord 
Brougham? — introduced  a  slashing  mea¬ 
sure  for  a  reform  in  the  corporations. 
What  astir  it  did  make!  Brassey  was  in 
his  glory.  He  opened  the  taps  of  the  Tal¬ 
bot — set  the  spigots  of  every  public  in  the 
place  running — stood  for  a  town-councillor, 
and  was  elected.  He  came  in  last  of  twelve, 
and  only  by  one  vote.  But  what  did  that 
matter  ?  that  vote  was  his  own — .so  that  he 
really  was  not  indebted  to  any  body  for  his 
success. 

Then  there  was  a  mayor  to  be  elected  out 
of  the  new  municipals  I  Who  was  it  to  be? 
Who  would  offer  himself  under  such  awfully 
exciting  circumstances  ?  Bill  Brassey  did. 
He  put  forth  a  handbill,  in  which  he  proved, 
in  very  bad  grammar,  that  the  old  mayors 
and  corporations  were  regular  rogues,  and 
had  robbed  the  borough  frightfully;  and 
that  the  only  chance  for  the  borough  to  re¬ 
cover  its  lost  property,  was  for  them  to 
elect  him.  Bill  Brassey,  mayor. 

The  day  of  election  came,  and  with  it, 
to  the  council  chamber,  came  Bill  Brassey, 
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swelling  himself  out  like  a  frog,  with  self-| 
importance.  lie  was  proposed  and  second¬ 
ed  amidst  loud  shouts.  Every  thing  looked 
favorable  for  his  success — when  the  wily 
town-clerk,  a  sly  old  fox,  stood  up  and 
asked  him,  “  How  he  could  have  the  im¬ 
pudence,  after  having  been  a  broken-down 
j,,an — almost  a  bankrupt — a  bad  manager 
of  his  family,  and  little  better  than  an  in¬ 
solvent  at  the  present  moment — how  he 
could  have  the  impudence  to  ofler  to  man¬ 
age  the  affairs  of  so  important  a  borough 
as  Crumpleton.” 

Brasseysunkintonothingness;  wenlhome 
and  abused  his  wife  until  she  began  to  in¬ 
dulge  her  idiosyncrasy.  He  then  sought 
solace  in  the  3'albot,  and  as  he  sipped  his 
glass,  said,  “  What  chance  has  a  poor  Frog 
like  me  against  that  old  Fojt,  the  Town- 
Clerk 


A  PASSAGE  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  RUBENS 
AND  REMBRANDT. 

From  Frazer’  sMagazine 

On  the  evening  of  All  Saints’  Day,  in 
the  year  16 —  a  little  party  of  travellers 
were  wending  their  weary  w’ay  along  the 
rugged  highroad  that  leads  from  Liege 
through  Juliers  to  the  old  city  of  Cologne. 
Of  all  nights  in  the  year  the  superstitious 
feelings  of  the  Flemish  and  the  Walloons 
surround  that  of  the  1st  of  November  with 
the  greatest  terrors.  W'hat  the  W^dpiir- 
gisnacht  is  to  the  Germans,  this  horrible 
night  is  to  the  natives  of  Flanders,  Brabant, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Moselle.  The  “  horn¬ 
pipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels,”  which 
the  warlocks  and  witches  were  dancing  in 
old  Alloway  Kirk  before  jolly  Tam  O’Shan- 
ter,  were  as  child’s  play  when  compared; 
with  the  supernatural  and  eldritch  per¬ 
formances  on  All  Saints’  night  in  the  re¬ 
gions  mentioned.  The  dead  at  midnight 
arise  from  their  rank  sepulchres,  and, 
shrouded  in  their  reeking  grave-clothes, 
haunt  the  abodes  of  those  whom,  while 
living,  they  had  injured,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  from  their  lips  a  prayer  for  their 
future  repose.  Then  the  sorcerer  is  al¬ 
lowed  most  pow’erfully  to  use  his  abomina¬ 
ble  arts,  and  the  witch  her  foulest  incan¬ 
tations.  Then,  for  the  space  of  twelve 
hours,  the  angel  Gabriel  raises  his 
foot,  beneath  which  lies  groaning  the 


captive  demon,  who,  rising  with  his 
accursed  malice,  straightway  proceeds  to 
scatter  his  deadly  temptations  among  the 
weak  sons  of  men.  TTien  the  air  teems 
with  hostile  spirits,  and  the  earth  engenders 
all  that  is  vile  and  filthy. 

Not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen  moving 
along  the  road  to  break  the  dreadful  soli¬ 
tude  surrounding  the  small  party  of  travel¬ 
lers,  which  consisted  of  a  man  and  his 
youthful  wife,  a  little  boy,  and  a  girl  so 
young  that  the  father  was  obliged  to  carry 
her  in  his  arms.  The  snow  lay  thick  on 
the  ground,  and  was  falling  fast,  so  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  they  kept  along 
their  path. 

“  Margarita,”  at  length  said  the  husband, 
with  feeble  tones,  and  in  Italian,  “  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  proceed  farther,  thy  slender 
frame  is  exhausted.  Cover  thyself  and 
the  little  girl  with  my  cloak,  and  lie 
down  in  this  sheltered  hollow.  1  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  animation  in  our  Antonio’s 
limbs.” 

The  wife  followed  her  husband’s  direc¬ 
tions,  and  the  party  for  some  time  lay  down 
in  silence  and  sadness.  But  the  snow  fell 
more  thickly,  the  wind  blew'  more  sharply, 
and  the  cold  became  more  and  more  in¬ 
tense.  The  husband  arose  and  found  his 
wife  speechless,  thoroughly  benumbed,  and 
heavy  wdth  sleep.  Her  death  was  certain, 
unless  she  could  be  aroused.  He  shook 
her,  and  called  her  by  every  endearing 
name,  but  in  vain.  He  raised  her  in  his 
arms  and  tried  to  make  her  walk  ;  but  she 
reeled  and  fell  down,  and  in  her  fall  her 
infant  daughter  escaped  from  her  arms, 
and  received  a  wound  on  its  forehead.  He 
picked  up  the  crying  child  and  tried  to 
stanch  the  blood. 

“  Antonio,”  said  the  unhappy  man  in  a 
tone  of  despair,  “  creep  close  to  thy  moth¬ 
er’s  side,  and  place  over  her  this  additional 
covering,  while  I  carry  thy  sister  with 
me,  and  look  about  for  assistance.” 

He  doffed  his  coat  and  placed  it,  with 
the  cloak,  over  his  half-dead  wife  and  his 
son.  Presently  the  sound  of  a  distant 
clock  came  slowly  echoing  through  the  lazy 
and  infected  air.  The  husband  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  listened  ;  he  knew  the  sound  was 
wafted  from  the  church-towers  of  Cologne, 
which  could  not  be  far  distant,  and  he 
darted  forward,  bearing  his  wounded  in¬ 
fant  in  his  arms. 

He  ran  unceasingly,  and  reached  the 
city  gate,  round  which  were  lounging  a 
number  of  Spanish  soldiers,  and  rushing  up 
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to  a  small  group,  he  eagerly  asked  the  way 
to  the  house  of  Master  Rembrandt.  Ills 
request  was  couched  in  bad  Flemish  inter¬ 
mixed  with  Italian.  This  unintelligible 
jargon,  added  to  his  half-naked  appearance, 
and  anxious  looks,  produced  loud  laughter 
from  the  soldiery,  who  bantered  him  in  no 
measured  terms.  They  had  never  heard 
of  such  an  individual. 

“  Master  Rembrandt,”  cried  one  ;  “  he 
lives  just  by — at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 
Take  every  turning  you  come  to,  and  you 
are  sure  to  be  right.” 

“  Master  Rembrandt !”  said  a  second. 
“  Go  straight  ahead  and  follow  your  nose, 
and  you  cannot  fail  to  get  to  the  old  cur¬ 
mudgeon’s  house.” 

“  Master  Rembrandt !”  exclaimed  a  third. 
“  Turn  to  the  right,  and  after  that  to  the 
left,  and  then  go  rightforward  round  the 
corner  and  across  the  churchyard,  and  you 
will  see  a  large  house  without  door  or 
windows  ;  you  must  then  drop  down  the 
chimney,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  see  your 
friend  seated  at  his  fire.” 

All  this  was  followed  by  a  round  of  laugh¬ 
ter. 

“  For  mercy’s  sake !”  faltered  forth  the 
poor  distracted  traveller,  “  show  me  the 
way  to  the  house  of  my  dying  w'ife’s  uncle. 
Master  Rembrandt.” 

Just  at  that  moment  up  came  a  little, 
short,  humpbacked  individual,  a  tailor  by 
trade,  who  held  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 
The  police  regulations  of  Cologne  directed 
that  every  inhabitant  should  carry  a  lan¬ 
tern  after  nightfall.  The  little  man  was 
an  Italian  himself,  and  had,  from  his  broken 
accents  recognized  a  countryman  in  the 
stranger.  The  tailor’s  heart  melted  at  the 
sight  of  the  wretched  father  with  the  ten¬ 
der  infant  in  his  arms. 

“  Come  along,”  said  Master  Nicholas 
Borruelo,  the  humpback,  “  I’ll  show  you 
the  way  to  Master  Rembrandt’s,  though 
he  will  never  at  this  late  hour  open  his 
door  to  any  human  being,  especially  on 
the  night  of  All  Saints.  However,  we’ll 
try ;  so  come  along,  friend.” 

“  But  my  wife  and  my  poor  boy,  what 
will  become  of  them?  They  lie  without 
the  city,  and  are  dying.  If  I  lose  much 
more  time  it  will  be  too  late,”  exclaimed 
the  agonized  stranger. 

“  Verily,  friend,”  answered  the  hump¬ 
back,  “  If  thou  expectest  aught  of  relief 
from  the  charity  of  Master  Rembrandt, 
thou  laborest  under  a  woful  error,  and 
their  loss  is  but  too  certain.  He  would  not 
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give  a  doit  to  save  his  own  brother  from 
the  jaws  of  death.  It  were,  believe  me, 
much  belter  to  entreat  some  of  the  soldiers 
to  go  with  us  to  thy  wife  and  child,  and 
assist  us  to  conduct  them  into  the  city. 
They  can  be  carried  to  my  lodging ; 
though  the  room  is  but  small,  and  though 
I  am  myself  poor,  still,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  shall  not,  on  this  cold  and  com¬ 
fortless  night,  stand  in  need  of  assistance  !” 

The  stranger  readily  assented,  and  the 
little  tailor  forthwith  accosted  some  of  the 
soldiers,  and  in  a  sorry  Flemish  patois  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  his  companion’s  miserable 
condition,  A  kind-hearted  drummer  caught 
the  child  from  the  stranger’s  arms  and  took 
it  into  the  guard-house  before  a  rousing 
fire,  while  four  soldiers,  with  their  ser¬ 
geant’s  permission,  lighted  torches,  and 
accompanied  the  husband  and  the  tailor 
through  the  city  gate.  It  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  party  could  keep  pace  with 
the  eager  stranger,  who  ran  along  shouting 
the  names  of  Margarita  and  Antonio.  But 
the  snow  was  falling  more  thickly  than  ever, 
and  the  w’ind  had  arisen  into  much  louder 
gusts.  It  was  impossible  that  the  sufferers 
could  hear  his  calls.  A  sudden  lull  of  the 
tempest,  however,  enabled  them  to  hear  a 
feeble  cry  ;  and  then  they  discovered  the 
ravine,  where  the  wife  and  boy  were  lying 
almost  buried  under  a  drift  of  snow.  Had 
they  tarried  a  few’  moments  longer,  they 
would  certainly  have  been  too  late.  The 
tailor  entreated  the  soldiers  to  bear  along 
tenderly  the  speechless  wife,  w  hile  he  took 
young  Antonio  under  his  own  protection  : 
and  as  they  entered  the  city  he  desired  the 
party  to  proceed  to  the  narrow  street  which 
contained  his  abode.  The  soldiers  the 
more  readily  complied  since  the  distance 
was  not  very  far  from  the  guard-house.  As 
they  were  going  along,  Nicholas  Borruelo, 
by  dint  of  hard  questioning,  discovered 
that  the  stranger’s  name  was  Francesco 
Netcelli;  that  he  was  a  native  of  Venice; 
that  he  had  made  a  runaway  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Rembrandt’s  sister,  who 
had,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  family, 
chosen  a  poor  Italian  gentleman ;  and  that 
he  himself  was  by  profession  a  painter. 
This  was  at  a  period  when  a  successful 
painter  easily  commanded,  like  a  potentate, 
the  ready  homage  of  mankind,  and  paint¬ 
ing,  consequently,  had  many  more  enthu¬ 
siastic,  self-denying  votaries  than  she  reck¬ 
ons  in  the  present  dull,  prosaic,  and  de¬ 
generate  days. 

The  tailor  introduced  the  poor  travellers 
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and  two  children  into  his  room,  and  after 
having  the  wife  and  infant  daughter  laid 
upon  his  bed,  he  dismissed  the  soldiers 
with  many  thanks,  and  blowing  up  the  fire, 
placed  seats  for  Netcelli  and  his  boy 
Antonio.  Netcelli  sank  into  his  seat 
and  gazed  motionless  and  unmeaningly 
at  the  fire,  like  one  in  a  trance.  The 
boy  appeared  also  in  a  stupor.  Nicholas 
Borruelo  bustled  about,  now  trying  to 
arouse  the  husband,  now'  divesting  the  w  ife 
of  her  wet  garments  and  covering  her  with 
the  w'armest  clothing  that  his  poor  lodging 
could  afford,  having  previously  warmed  it 
before  his  fire.  The  former  was  stupified 
and  dead  to  his  calls  and  entreaties,  the 
latter  was  so  benumbed  that  she  was  mo¬ 
tionless  and  rigid  as  marble.  It  might  be 
the  cold  which  had  operated  upon  the 
young  man’s  limbs,  it  might  be  despair  at 
his  desolate  position  which  w’as  wringing 
his  heart  and  had  made  him  speechless. 
Nicholas  Borruelo  rummaged  in  a  cup¬ 
board,  and  drew  forth  from  its  extremity 
an  old-fashioned  bottle,  carefully  corked 
up,  containing  some  rare  and  exquisite 
brandy.  This  w'as  carefully  kept  as  a 
bonne  bouche  for  himself,  but  his  generous 
heart  made  him  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
his  own  comfort,  although  an  audible  sigh 
escaped  him  as  he  poured  some  of  the 
precious  liquor  upon  a  piece  of  rag,  with 
which  he  carefully  rubbed  the  lips,  face, 
and  hands  of  the  senseless  lady.  For  a  long 
time  he  labored  in  vain  ;  but  at  length  she 
gradually  opened  her  eyes,  and  stretching 
forth  her  arms,  in  a  faint  voice  demanded 
her  children. 

“  Here  they  are,  signora,”  exclaimed  lit¬ 
tle  humpbacked  Borruelo;  “  here  they  are, 
all  warm  and  comfortable.” 

Then,  going  up  to  Netcelli,  he  slapped 
him  on  the  back,  and  told  him  to  be  a  man. 
But  seeing  him  still  gazing  vacantly,  like 
one  demented,  he  seized  his  bottle  with  the 
precious  contents,  poured  out  a  glass,  and 
desired  him  to  drink  it  off,  for  that  it  would 
create  new  life  under  the  very  ribs  of  death. 
Still  the  young  man  did  not  move.  Upon 
which  the  tailor,  somewhat  losing  patience, 
put  the  glass  to  his  lips,  and,  with  a  slight 
struggle,  fairly  forced  the  contents  down 
his  throat.  The  liquor  operated  like  ma¬ 
gic.  In  a  very  short  time  Francesco  opened 
his  eyes,  looked  around  him,  then  recog¬ 
nised  his  wife  and  children,  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears. 

“We  are  saved,  dearest  Margarita!  we 
are  saved !”  at  length  exclaimed  Francesco. 
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But  Margarita  looked  first  at  the  wound¬ 
ed  infant,  and  then  at  the  stupified  Antonio.  . 
Francesco  comprehended  her  meaning,  and 
groaned  with  a  look  of  despair, 

”  Messire  Netcelli,”  said  the  humpback, 

”  I  am  shocked  at  your  ingratitude.  Place 
your  trust  in  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the 
holy  saints.  Your  wife  has  been  restored 
to  you,  why  should  not  your  children  be 
also  saved?  Arise  and  assist  me  to  restore 
animation.” 

Netcelli  arose  with  difficulty,  and  assisted 
the  good  tailor  in  his  efforts.  The  children 
opened  their  eyes  and  smiled  upon  their 
mother. 

“  Now,  then,”  said  the  Italian  painter, 

“  now'  is  the  time  to  go  and  demand  aid  at 
the  hands  of  my  uncle  Rembrandt.  I  will 
tell  him  of  our  misfortunes  and  our  miser¬ 
able  plight,  and  he  cannot  refuse  us.” 

The  tailor  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and 
with  a  sneer  replied, — 

You  may  as  well  demand  aid  and  con¬ 
solation  from  a  door-post;  but,  since  you 
are  bent  upon  going,  I  will  accompany 
you  to  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  where  the 
old  gentleman  resides.  He  is  not  only  a 
painter,  but  an  usurer,  and  Heaven  have 
mercy  upon  his  victims.  May  you  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  your  appeal,  though  I'much 
doubt  it.” 

The  humpback  lighted  his  lantern,  and 
was  about  to  take  his  cloak  from  the  bed  ; 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  he  left  it  as  a  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  sick  mother.  He  then  beck¬ 
oned  to  the  stranger,  and  led  the  way  to 
Rembrandt’s  abode,  which  was  situated  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  city. 

The  snow  had  ceased,  and  the  howling 
wind  was  scattering  the  clouds  in  wild  con¬ 
fusion,  while  the  struggling  moon  was  by 
fits  casting  around  an  unearthly  light.  7'he 
streets  and  the  houses  were  covered  with 
snow,  not  a  soul  met  them  on  their  way,  all 
was  dead  silence  and  solitude.  It  seemed 
a  fit  season  for  the  carnival  of  evil  spirits 
w  ho  are  permitted  to  hold  uncurbed  domin¬ 
ion  on  the  night  of  All  Saints.  So  thought 
Nicholas  Borruelo,  as  every  now  and  then  he 
looked  anxiously  around  and  behind  him,* 
as  though  he  expected  to  see  a  troop  of 
ghosts  and  goblins  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  unholy  Sabbath.  He  hurried  his  com 
panion  along,  and  at  last  reached  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  Jews,  a  district  under  the  ban  of 
all  good  Christian  souls,  and  rendered  yet 
more  detestable  by  its  being  shut  in  on  one 
side  by  an  extensive  and  abandoned  bury- 
ing-ground.  Borruelo  pointed  out  to  Net- 
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celli  a  large  white  house,  flanked  on  each 
side  by  a  small  tower.  It  stood  within  a 
large  space  of  ground,  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall ;  its  windows  overlooked  the  cemetery. 
Altogether,  the  house  had  a  gloomy,  deso¬ 
late,  and  abandoned  appearance.  The  Ital¬ 
ian  painter  approached  a  low,  narrow  door, 
which  was,  for  security,  thickly  covered 
with  iron  plates,  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
sound  was  instantly  answered  by  the  fierce 
barking  of  several  dogs. 

He  paused,  waited,  listened  attentively  ; 
but  no  footsteps  were  heard.  He  sounded 
the  bell  again  and  again,  but  to  as  little 
purpose,  while  the  fury  of  the  dogs  was  in¬ 
creased  to  a  tenfold  degree.  Again  he 
sounded,  when  suddenly  the  dogs  ceased 
their  barking.  The  tailor  and  his  compa¬ 
nion  heard  many  a  bolt  and  bar  withdrawn, 
and  an  inner  door  opened,  and  the  dull  echo 
of  a  heavy  footstep  descending  some  steps 
into  the  court-yard.  This  was  followed  by 
the  sound  of  an  old  man’s  dry,  hollow 
cough.  They  waited  for  the  opening  of  the 
outer  gate  until  their  patience  was  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  then  Netcelli  gave  another  pull  at 
the  bell,  which  rang  as  if  it  would  split. 
They  then  learned  why  it  was  that  the  foot¬ 
steps  were  heard  in  the  court-yard,  for  in 
an  instant  the  loosened  dogs  bounded  in 
savage  fury  against  the  door.  They  were 
convinced  of  the  obstinate  determination  of 
the  inmates  of  the  house  —  that  they  would 
not  allow  admittance  to  any  one  at  that  late 
hour  of  night. 

“  I  knew  how  it  would  be,”  murmured 
the  little  tailor ;  “  the  old  miser  takes  us  for 
robbers  or  murderers,  and  is  determined  not 
to  open.  It  is  better  to  return  to  the  fire 
in  my  little  room  than  to  be  standing  before 
this  miserable  house,  and  by  that  frightful 
churchyard.  This  night  is  the  festival  of 
the  dead,  and  every  moment  I  expect  to  see 
some  of  them  rise  up  in  their  fearful  wind¬ 
ing-sheets.  Oh,  Messire  Netcelli!  if  you 
did  but  know  what  dreadful  tales  people  tell 
of  the  diabolical  goings  on  in  that  dismal 
churchyard.  The  spectres  and  imps  of 
darkness  sometimes  proceed  from  the  graves 
.  and  charnel-house  took!  Rembrandt’s  man¬ 
sion,  and  there  they  enjoy  themselves  in  a 
rare  jubilee.  The  mansion  stood  empty  for 
tw'enty  long  years  ;  no  one  was  bold  enough 
to  buy  it ;  every  body  feared  visits  from  the 
dead  bodies  in  the  burying-ground.  But 
old  Rembrandt  was  not  to  be  frightened  ; 
he  bought  the  house  dirt  cheap,  for  a  mere 
old  song ;  for,  to  save  a  hundred  florins,  he 
would  take  up  his  abode  at  the  very  gates 
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of  the  infernal  regions.  He  need  not  be 
afraid  of  robbers,  for,  besides  those  dogs, 
they  say  he  has  made  a  bargain  with  an 
unearthly  imp,  w  ho  every  night  keeps  guard 
by  squatting  upon  his  money-chest.  Let  us 
along  —  let  us  along,  and  all  the  saints  grant 
that  w  e  may  reach  home  in  a  whole  skin,  and 
without  meeting  any  spectres^or  witches!” 

He  seized  the  young  painter  by  the  arm, 
and  almost  dragged  him  along,  for  the  noise 
of  the  crisp  snow  under  their  feet,  and  the 
low,  plaintive  murmur  of  the  wind,  which 
was  again  rising,  made  him  fancy  that  he 
heard  the  lamentation  of  some  restless  and 
despairing  unsubstantial  being.  Dispirited, 
and  with  his  heart  aching  with  deep  grief, 
and  a  thousand  torturing  anxieties,  the 
young  man  allowed  himself  to  be  led  along 
with  silent  submission.  By  the  time  he 
reached  the  tailor’s  abode,  he  was,  more¬ 
over,  thoroughly  overcome  with  fatigue, 
while  he  was  fearful  to  enter,  because  of  ap¬ 
prehension  of  new  calamity.  He  staggered 
against  the  door,  faint  and  irresolute,  and 
paused  for  a  moment  to  gain  suflicieiU 
strength  to  enter. 

“  Mother,  mother,”  said,  the  little  Anto¬ 
nio,  from  within,  “  open  your  eyes  and 
speak  to  me,  for  I  am  very  cold  and  very 
hungry  ?” 

But  the  poor  mother  answered  not. 

Netcelli  rushed  desperately  into  the 
room  ;  it  was  perfectly  dark.  He  stumbled 
against  a  chair  and  table  which  had  been 
overturned  ;  the  window  had  been  burst  in 
by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  which  must 
have  blown  in  fierce  gusts  through  the  brok¬ 
en  casement.  He  felt  about  until  he  came 
to  the  bedside,  and,  stretching  forward  his 
hands,  they  encountered  the  cold  and  stiff 
body  of  his  infant  child,  around  which  were 
twined  in  fond  endearment  the  arms  of  its 
mother.  Nicholas  Borruelo  followed  slow¬ 
ly,  in  silence  and  secret  consternation.  He 
marched  to  the  corner  of  the  room  where 
should  have  stood  his  cupboard,  and  where 
he  sought  his  tinderbox.  But  the  wind  had 
overturned  his  cupboard,  the  floor  was  thick¬ 
ly  strewn  with  fragments  of  broken  plates 
and  kitchen  utensils,  and  the  tinderbox 
could  nowhere  be  found.  He  was  afraid  of 
passing  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  the 
cold  and  in  darkness,  and  he  called  on  Net¬ 
celli  for  assistance.  But  no  answer  was  re¬ 
turned.  A  cry  of  anguish  would  have  been 
more  consoling  than  that  appalling  silence ; 
the  tailor  got  frightened,  and,  rushing  into 
the  street,  ran  towards  the  guard-house. 
All  the  soldiers  knew  him  for  a  kind-hearted 
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little  fellow  ;  they  invited  him  in,  and  made 
room  for  him  before  the  fire.  He  warmed 
himself,  and  expressed  his  worst  fears:  and 
the  sergeant  ordered  two  soldiers  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  his  lodgings,  with  lanterns  and 
a  bottle  of  wine.  In  his  hurry  he  had  left 
the  door  open  ;  on  his  arrival  he  found  it 
closed.  He  hammered  at  the  door,  but  in 
vain  ;  not  a  sound  was  heard  in  reply.  The 
soldiers  were  just  about  breaking  open  the 
door,  when  Borruelo  bethought  him  that  the 
key  was  in  his  pocket.  He  opened  and  en¬ 
tered,  and  their  eyes  rested  on  a  dreadful 
sight.  The  mother  and  youngest  child  were 
lying  dead  upon  the  bed,  on  one  corner  of 
which,  also,  the  husband  was  seated,  deadly 
pale,  with  haggard  countenance,  protruding 
eyes,  and  an  idiotic  laugh,  and  the  boy  An¬ 
tonio  was  struggling  in  violent  convulsions. 

“Gracious  heavens!”  exclaimed  the  tai¬ 
lor,  “  what  dreadful  crimes  have  I  com¬ 
mitted  to  be  surrounded  by  such  misery  ? 
Here  lie  two  human  beings  quite  dead, 
another  is  in  the  last  agony  of  death,  while 
the  fourth  is  sunk  in  irretrievable  idiocy. 
The  holy  Virgin  and  the  saints  protect  me 
on  this  fearful  night  I 

With  this  he  fell  into  a  chair,  covered  his 
face  with  his  two  hands,  and  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  gave  way  to  silence  and  deep  grief. 

Meanwhile  the  soldiers  had  lighted  a 
blazing  fire  of  wood,  and  with  some  boards 
stopped  up  the  broken  window.  They  also 
moved  the  dead  bodies  from  the  apartment 
into  an  adjoining  room,  which  was  the  tai¬ 
lor’s  workshop.  Borruelo  caught  up  the 
boy,  and  held  him  before  the  fire,  while  he 
tended  him  with  the  utmost  care.  I  he 
boy  revived,  and.  perceiving  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  about  to  lead  away  his  idiot 
father,  he  broke  from  Borruelo’s  arms,  and 
rushed  up  to  them,  entreating  that  he  might 
accompany  his  father. 

“Nay,”  said  Nichtrlas  Borruelo,  “take 
him  not  away ;  since  I  have  the  keeping  of 
the  dead,  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  living. 
The  boy  is  out  of  danger,  and  the  poor  idiot 
is  harmless,  and  will  not  injure  me ;  so  even 
let  him  stay  here.  In  the  morning  two  of 
your  comrads  will,  perhaps,  look  in  to  see 
that  all  is  safe,  and  after  that  I  will  go  to 
old  Rembrandt’s  house,  explain  all  circum¬ 
stances,  when,  miser  and  obdurate  as  he  is, 
he  cannot  refuse  to  bury  his  dead  relatives, 
support  the  young  boy,  and,  perhaps,  ob¬ 
tain,  through  the  city  authorities,  admission 
for  his  poor  nephew  into  the  public  lunatic 
asylum.” 

He  bade  the  soldiers  good  night,  who 


would  not  depart  until  they  had  made  the 
little  man  swallow  a  good  cup  of  comfort¬ 
able  wine.  When  they  were  gone  he  threw 
some  more  wood  on  the  fire,  seated  the 
idiot  by  the  fireside,  lifted  the  boy  upon  the 
j  bed,  well  wrapped  him  up  in  his  cloak,  took 
down  a  branch  of  holy  box-wood  and  a 
small  crucifix,  and  laid  them  on  the  two 
dead  bodies,  and  then  placed  himself  by 
the  fire,  and,  pulling  out  his  beads,  told 
them  over  and  over,  repeating  a  multitude 
of  prayers,  until  morning  had  fairly  dawned. 

The  first  rays  of  light  that  pierced  the 
gloom  of  the  chamber  fell  upon  the  figure 
of  Francc.sco  Netcell i.  He  was  seated,  but 
nearly  bent  double,  as  he  leaned  forward 
towards  the  fire,  with  a  fixed,  soulless,  stupid 
gaze  at  the  flickering  flames,  while,  now 
and  then,  he  would  give  an  idiotic  grin, 
and  chatter  incoherently.  The  little  An¬ 
tonio  was  ^unk  in  profound  sleep  upon  the 
bed,  where  he  remained  until  Borruelo 
hea^d  the  deep  tones  of  the  cathedral  clock 
5«)unding  the  hour  of  eight. 

“  You  must  get  up,  mio  raro!”  said  the 
j  kind-hearted  tailor  ;  “  the  morning  is  wear- 
I  ing  apace,  and  we  have  much  to  do.” 

“  But  my  father  and  my  mother,  where 
are  they  ?”  demanded  the  boy,  as  he  sat  up 
in  his  bed. 

“  Your  father  sits  there,”  said  the  tailor  ; 
“  but  he  is  two  ill  to  speak  to  you.  Your 
mother  is  fast  asleep;  but  her  last  injunc¬ 
tions  were  that  you  should  go  with  me  to 
her  uncle,  Me.'^sire  Rembrandt ;  so  get  up 
like  a  good  child.” 

At  last  he  got  the  child  up,  and,  leading 
him  by  the  hand,  he  made  the  best  of  his 
w  ay  to  the  quarter  of  the  Jews.  He  stood 
gazing  in  evident  disgust  at  the  house,  then, 
as  if  summoning  sudden  resolution,  he 
pulled  the  bell  violently.  The  summons 
w  as  answered  by  an  old  woman,  very  meanly 
clad, — indeed,  her  dress  was  in  nowise  bet¬ 
ter  than  what  was  worn  by  the  commonest 
servant. — But  Borruelo  instantly  knew  her 
for  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  and  he 
took  off*  his  cap,  and  made  her  a  low  rever¬ 
ence. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?”  said  she,  abruptly, 
and  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

“  Our  business  is  with  MaUre  Rem¬ 
brandt,”  answered  Borruelo;  “we  would 
speak  to  him.” 

“  Indeed  I”  said  the  other,  sharply.  “And 
pray,  my  master,  what  may  be  your  busi¬ 
ness?  You  cannot  see  him  now;  my  hus¬ 
band  is  busy  painting.  Return  at  noon.’* 

“  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  return 
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at  noon,”  answered  the  tailor,  doggedly ; 

“  and  I  opine  that  Messire  Rembrandt  will 
be  sorry  that  he  has  not  spoken  with  me. 

I  bring  him — I  wish  to  restore  to  him  some¬ 
thing  that  belongs  to  him.” 

‘‘  Is  it  money?”  demanded  the  wife,  with 
a  keen,  eager,  penetrating  look. 

“  It’s  something  valuable,”  replied  the 
tailor,  with  perfect  sang  froid. 

The  wife  held  the  door  half  shut,  and 
for  a  moment  or  two  hesitated.  At  length, 
she  said, — 

”  You  can  come  in,  but,  if  I  find  you 
have  deceived  me,  your  interview,  I  promise 
you,  will  be  of  the  shortest;  for  you  shall 
not  with  impunity  interrupt  Maitre  Rem¬ 
brandt  in  the  midst  of  his  precious  labors.” 

She  opened  wide  the  door,  Borruelo  and 
young  Antonio  entered  the  court-yard,  and 
she  shut,  locked,  and  bolted  again  the  gate 
with  the  utmost  precaution.  As  they 
crossed  the  yard,  the  ta^or  observed  four 
great,  shaggy,  savage  mastiffs,  which  came 
forth  from  their  re>pective  kennels  to  have 
a  look  at  the  strangers^  and  he  blessed  him¬ 
self  that  he  had  escaped  their  jaws  on  the 
previous  evening.  They  then  ascended  a 
lofty  flight  of  stone  steps,  entered  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  traversed  one  or  two  apartments,  spa¬ 
cious,  though  dreary,  and  wholly  devoid  of 
furniture,  and  were  at  length  ushered  into 
a  large  room,  lighted  by  a  single  window  ofj 
small  dimensions,  worked  thr(»ugh  the  wall 
just  under  the  ceiling.  The  sudden  transi¬ 
tion  from  light  to  darkness,  prevented  the 
tailor  and  his  companion  for  a  few  minutes 
from  seeing  any  object  distinctly.  At 
length  they  perceived,  in  the  corner  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  window,  a  man  past  the  meridian 
of  life,  with  his  head  wrapped  round  with 
a  piece  of  linen  which  had  once  been 
and  face  deeply  furrowed  either  by  old 
acre  or  white, long-neglected  beard,  a  brow 
care,  and  eyes,  greenish,  piercing,  and 
restless,  like  those  of  some  wild  animal. 
He  was  standing,  silent  and  w'rapt  in 
thought,  before  a  picture,  which  rested  on 
an  easel,  and  which,  every  now  and  then,  he 
touched  with  his  brush,  and  at  each  touch 
produced  a  marvHous  effect.  His  brush,  in¬ 
deed,  seemed  to  possess  ail  the  miraculous 
potency  of  a  true  magician’s  wand.  Before 
him,  and  stationed  right  beneath  the  rays 
of  day,  which  streamed  through  the  small 
window,  was  a  man  in  a  winding-sheet,  in 
the  attitude  of  one  just  awakened  from  the 
iron  sleep  of  death,  and  coming  forth  into 
light  and  life,  from  the  darkness  and  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  sepulchre.  The  old  man  con¬ 


tinued  to  work  away  without  casting  a  look 
at  the  strangers,  while  the  old  lady  quietly 
seated  herself  at  the  chimney-corner,  first 
stirring  up  the  savory  contents  of  a  large 
copper  pot  which  was  hanging  over  the 
fire,  and  then  cleaning  and  preparing  a 
quantity  of  vegetables  with  the  assiduity  of 
a  regular  cook. 

Neverthele.ss,  Borruelo  could  not  help 
approaching  the  glorious  performance  upon 
which  Rembrandt  was  at  work.  The  little 
Antonio  followed  his  example.  They  were 
lost  in  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary 
creation  of  the  painter’s  genius.  They 
could  not  be  otherwise;  the  most  insensate 
heart  must  have  bounded  with  enthusiasm 
at  the  wonderful  production,  which  was  no 
other  than  the  ‘‘  Resurrection  of  Laz¬ 
arus”. 

“  Holiest  Queen  of  Heaven,”  at  length 
exclaimed  the  young  Antonio,  ‘‘how  very 
beautiful !” 

At  the  sound  of  the  youthful  and  silvery 
voice  immediately  behind  him,  Rembrandt 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  said,  in  a  sharp, 

I  halt  -Angry  tone, — 

‘‘  Why  dost  thou  speak  of  things  about 
which  thou  canst  know  nothing?” 

“  My  father  is  a  painter,”  answered  the 
boy,  readily;  “and  then  I  have  an  uncle 
who  is  very  celebrated  as  an  artist.  My 
father  has  often  told  me  that  he  was  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  Flemish  school !” 

‘•Ah!”  exclaimed  Rembrandt,  “thou 
art,  then,  the  nephew  of  Rubens;  for,  after 
myself,  I  know  no  one  deserving  of  such 
high  eulogiiim.  Tell  ihy  father,  boy,  that 
thy  uncle  Rubens  is  a  very  great  painter, 
but  not  the  best  that  Flanders  has  pro¬ 
duced  1” 

“  My  uncle,”  said  the  boy,  with  quick¬ 
ness,  “  is  a  finer  painter  than  Rubens,  and 
than  even  yourself!” 

“  And  who  then  may  be  this  rare  phoe¬ 
nix?”  demanded  Rembrandt,  with  a  dis¬ 
dainful  smile. 

“  His  name,”  answered  Antonio,  “  is 
Rembrandt !” 

“  Ha  !”  exclaimed  the  painter,  “  thou  the 
nephew  of  Rembrandt? — Thou?  Thou 
art,  then,  the  son  of  that  poverty-stricken 
Netcelli,  whom  my  infatuated  niece  es¬ 
poused  contrary  to  my  strict  commands ! 
Hence  l-^-away  !  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  either  tliee  or  thy  father,  whom  I  de¬ 
spise  ! 

The  poor  boy  gave  way  to  a  violent  and 
bitter  flood  of  tears. 

“  Must  he,  then,  needs  perish  from  cold 
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and  hunger,”  asked  Borruelo,  ‘Mike  his 
mother  and  his  little  sister,  who  both  died 
last  night?” 

‘‘  Let  him  then  look  to  his  father !”  said 
the  painter,  savagely. 

‘‘His  father!”  exclaimed  Nicholas,  ‘‘long- 
suffering,  privations,  and  misery,  have  be¬ 
reft  him  of  reason.  He  is  a  madman  I” 

‘‘My  father — my  mother — my  sister!” 
cried  out  Antonin,  still  weeping  bitterly. 

Even  the  hard  heart  of  Rembrandt  could 
not  withstand  this;  a  solitary  tear  was  visi¬ 
ble  on  his  wrinkled  cheek. 

“  And  is  what  you  tell  me  really  true?” 
demanded  he.  “  What,  Jeanne,  the  only 
child  of  my  poor  sister!” 

“And  she  has  only  met  her  deserts!” 
exclaimed  a  sharp,  piercing  voice ;  and 
dame  Rembrandt,  with  her  arms  akimbo, 
came  forward  from  her  seat,  where  she  had 
been  busying  herself  with  her  cookery.  “  If 
the  fixdish  young  hussey  had  not  disobeyed 
you — if  she  had  listened  to  your  advice,  her 
miserable  end  had  been  avoided.” 

“  Messire  Rembrandt,”  said  the  tailor, 
calmly  turning  away  from  the  old  woman, 
“  your  nephew  has  lost  his  reason  entirely ; 
your  niece  and  her  infant  daughter  are  ly¬ 
ing  dead ;  have  some  pity  !  Bury  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  infant ;  give  food  to  the  helpless 
father,  and  this  no  less  helpless  boy !” 

Rembrandt  looked  hesitatingly  towards 
his  wife,  but  she  seized  the  boy  by  the  arm, 
and  brought  him  with  such  force  to  where 
the  tailor  stood,  that  the  little  man  was 
pushed  back  several  steps  towards  the  door. 

“  And  is  it  so !”  she  screamed  out.  “  Is 
my  husbaird  to  take  charge  of  a  madman, 
and  a  boy  so  ill  brought  up  that  he  may 
prove  a  curse  ?  Is  he  to  work  night  and 
day  for  miserable  creatures  not  worthy  of 
his  bounty?  Never,  while  I  live !  Hence! 
— Get  out  of  the  house !”. 

“And  is  that  your  determination,  Messire 
Rembrandt?”  firmly  demanded  the  indig¬ 
nant  Borruelo. 

Rembrandt  proceeded  with  his  painting, 
as  if  he  did  not  hear  the  question. 

“  Come,  then,  Antooio,”  exclaimed  the 
tailor,  taking  him  up  in  his  arms,  “  since 
God  has  cast  thee  in  my  path,  thou  shall 
never  want  a  friend  while  I  can  work  ! 
Hence ! — away  from  this  accursed  house, 
which  is  full  of  gold,  but  where  even  a 
morsel  of  bread  has  been  denied  to  thee 
and  thy  famishing  father!  Out  upon  this 
family,  without  a  heart  and  without  pity !” 

The  tailor  with  his  charge  left  the  rich 
Rembrandt’s  house,  his  heart  bursting  with 
anger  and  deep  indignation. 


As  they  were  proceeding  along  the  streets 
towards  Borruelo’s  abode,  a  party  of  horse¬ 
men  in  rich  attire  passed  so  rapidly,  that 
Borruelo  escaped  with  difficulty,  while  lit¬ 
tle  Antonio’s  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  under 
the  horse  of  the  principal  cavalier.  He  in¬ 
stantly  dismounted,  raised  the  boy,  kindly 
inquired  if  he  had  received  any  injury; 
and,  finding  that  he  was  unhurt,  the  horse¬ 
man  slipped  a  piece  of  silver  into  Antonio’s 
hand,  again  mounted,  and  asked  Borruelo 
the  way  to  the  abode  of  Rembrandt  the 
painter. 

“  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  second  street  on 
the  right-hand  side,  in  the  Jews’  quarter,” 
answered  the  tailor.  “  You,  noble  lord, 
are  rich,  and  are  sure  of  meeting  with  a 
gracious  reception.” 

“  And  do  not  the  poor,  also,  sometimes 
receive  a  kind  welcome?”  demanded  the 
cavalier. 

“  The  poor  a  kind  welcome !”  exclaimed 
the  tailor.  “  In  that  accursed  house  there 
is  not  even  a  morsel  of  bread  for  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  own  nephew !” 

The  horseman  seemed  interested,  and 
Borruelo,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  gave 
the  history  of  the  Netcelli  family. 

His  auditor  took  his  purse  from  his  gir¬ 
dle,  and  counted  four  pieces  of  gold  into 
Borruelo’s  hand. 

“  Here  is  a  trifle,”  said  he,  “  for  burying 
the  dead,  and  for  the  present  comfort  of  the 
living;  and  now  thy  name,  friend,  and  the 
place  of  thy  abode?  Thou  art  an  honor 
to  humanity!  I  will  see  thee  again  this 
evening,  and  advise  with  thee  what  had 
best  be  done  with  this  poor  unfortunate 
boy.” 

The  tailor  gave  his  name  and  address, 
not  far  from  the  western  city  gate.  The 
cavalier  bade  him  farewell,  and,  setting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  after  his  com¬ 
panions. 

On  the  departure  of  the  tailor  and  the 
boy,  Rembrandt  sought  his  palette  and 
brushes,  with  which  a  huge  monkey  (sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  painter’s  familiar  spirit)  was 
playing;  but  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease  and 
his  hand  trembled,  so  that  he  could  not 
please  himself  by  a  single  touch.  He  flung 
both  aside  in  disgust.  His  thoughts  wan¬ 
dered  back  to  the  days  of  his  own  impov¬ 
erished  youth  when  his  cares  were  soothed 
by  the  fond  affection  of  his  eldest  sister, 
Louise ;  and  he  was  now  abandoning  the 
offspring  of  another  sister,  Margaret,  to 
want  and  dreadful  privations.  With  re¬ 
luctant  hand  he  drew  forth  a  leathern  purse 
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from  the  pocket  of  his  doublet,  and  began 
counting  out  some  money.  At  this  sound 
his  wife  arose  from  her  occupation  before 
the  fire,  and  stood  over  him  while  he  told 
the  pieces.  i 

“  Here,”  said  he  at  length,  “  take  these  ! 
six  crowns  to  the  lodging  of  Borruelo  the 
tailor,  and  tell  him  that  1  will  shortly  send« 
more.”  | 

Dame  Rembrandt  did  all  to  prevent  his  | 
purpose,  used  every  argument  against  it,  | 
and  at  last  abused  him  for  his  ill-placed 
liberality.  This  led  to  an  altercation,  which 
the  painter  ended  by  peremptorily  com¬ 
manding  her  silence. 

“  Listen  to  me,  woman  !”  said  he,  stern¬ 
ly  ;  “  when  I  selected  for  my  wife  a  peasant 
girl — a  mere  servant — I  did  so  that  I  might 
be  always  obeyed.  Do  my  bidding  without 
another  word.  I  desire  that  my  niece  and 
her  child  should  be  decently  interred,  and 
that  the  father  and  the  boy  should  have 
wherewithal  to  purchase  food.  Hence,  and 
begone !” 

Dame  Rembrandt  knew  her  husband’s 
humor,  and  she  obeyed  irf  silence.  She  | 
was  preparing  to  depart,  and  Rembrandt 
had  once  more  resumed  his  labor  with 
greater  satisfaction,  when  a  violent  puli  of 
the  bell  announced  the  approach  of  stran- 
gers.  Rembrandt  started,  and  made  so 
false  a  stroke  with  his  brush,  that  he  utter¬ 
ed  a  loud  oath,  which  brought  his  wife 
running  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The 
strangers  before  the  gate  would  not  evi¬ 
dently  brook  delay,  for  the  bell  was  again 
rung  yet  more  violently. 

The  wife  ran  out  to  open,  though  in  a 
great  passion,  and  with  a  volley  of  abuse 
ready  upon  her  lips;  but  she  was  started 
into  silence  when  she  beheld  a  dismounted 
page  in  costly  livery  standing  at  the  door, 
and  a  number  of  richly  attired  cavaliers  on 
horseback,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  lady, 
still  young  and  beautiful. 

The  principal  horseman  of  the  group 
then  addressed  her  :  — 

“Pray,  good  woman,  inform  your  master 
that  a  stranger,  just  arrived  from  Antwerp 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  some  paint-  j 
ings,  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  his 
studio.”  I 

They  all  dismounted  and  followed  her  I 
into  the  house,  the  page  being  left  behind 
to  take  care  of  the  horses.  Rembrandt, 
but  little  in  humor  for  company,  received 
the  party  in  a  surly  manner.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  ease  and  graceful  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  stranger.  Heeding  little  the 

O  O 


repulsive  bearing  of  Rembrandt,  he  took  a 
stool  and  seated  himself  before  the  picture 
over  which  Rembrandt  had  been  at  work. 
No  one  could  have  looked  upon  these  men 
without  being  struck  by  the  difference  of 
their  appearance.  They  differed  as  light 
differs  from  darkness,  yet  each  bore  upon 
him  the  manifest  stamp  of  genius.  The 
stranger  was  tall  of  stature  and  of  symme¬ 
trical  proportions ;  and,  though  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  there  was  elasticity  in  his  gait,  and 
his  manner  evinced  lightness  of  heart  and 
much  still  of  the  buoyancy  of  youth.  His 
handsome  figure  was  well  set  off  by  mag- 
j  nificence  of  dress ;  had  he  been  a  prince, 

I  he  could  not  have  carried  more  costly  at- 
I  tire.  His  ample  brow  was  shaded  by  a 
j  large  hat,  surmounted  by  a  broad  black 
j  feather.  His  eye  was  clear  and  full,  and 
I  its  look  |>enetrating ;  his  mouth  well  formed 
and  small,  with  an  habitual  smile  playing 
{  around  it,  and  his  white  and  small  hand 
might  well  have  raised  the  envy  of  many  a 

beautiful  woman.  His  everv  action  showed 

¥ 

that  he  was  noble  by  birth,  and  that  his 
daily  intercourse  through  life  had  been  with 
the  highest  nobles  of  the  land.  The  face 
and  appearance  of  Rembrandt,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  indicated  an  anticipated  old  age, — 
the  result  either  of  incessant  toil,  of  aching 
anxieties  and  hard  struggles  with  poverty, 
or  of  the  uncontrollable  turbulence  of  the 
passions.  He  was  short,  stout,  bent  in  the 
body,  heavy  of  foot,  dirty  in  face  and  attire, 
and  with  a  coat  for  which  no  Jew  clothes- 
man  of  the  district  would  have  given  a 
groat.  His  long  hair,  already  grey,  was 
gathered  up  under  a  piece  of  dirty  linen, 
and  his  face  was  marked  by  a  hundred 
wrinkles,  but  the  searching  glance  of  his 
eye  manifested  the  depth  of  soul  that  lurked 
within  that  miserable-looking  body. 

While  Rembrandt  was  playing  with  his 
hideous  favorite,  the  monkey,  the  stranger 
was  minutely  examining  the  painting  on  the 
easel. 

“  What  magic  of  color !”  he  at  length 
exclaimed,  in  the  utmost  surprise  and  ad¬ 
miration  ;  “  what  freshness !  what  transpa¬ 
rency  !  The  school  of  Venice  has  never 
produced  any  thing  to  compete  with  this 
admirable  performance!  Master  Rem¬ 
brandt,  1  must  possess  this  treasure  !” 

“  Impossible  !”  answered  Rembrandt ; 
“this  has  been  executed  by  the  express 
commands  of  the  Princess  Clara  Eugenia, 
and  the  price  is  a  thousand  florins  I” 

“  1  will,”  said  the  other,  “  go  nearer  its 
value,  and  give  you  four  thousand  florins. 
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My  gallery  will  be  dishonored  without  such 
an  ornament.  That  is  not  destined  for  the 
palace  of  the  governor  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  Come,  Master  Rembrandt,  the  paint¬ 
ing  is  mine.  Here,  Vandyke,  pay  Messire 
Rembrandt  four  thousand  florins !” 

“Vandyke!”  exclaimed  Rembrandt; 
“  and  who  may  you  be,  to  command  the 
services  of  Vandyke  as  squire  and  treasu¬ 
rer  ?” 

“  I,”  answered  the  stranger,  “  am  Peter 
Paul  Rubens,  and  am  come  from  Antwerp 
expressly  to  visit  you  !” 

“Rubens!”  exclaimed  Rembrandt,  eye¬ 
ing  his  mighty  rival  from  head  to  foot. 
“  Since  you  are  a  brother  artist,  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  continue  my  labors;  for 
time  is  precious,  and  bread  very  hard  to 
earn!”  He  heaved  a  deep  hypocritical 
sigh,  and  then  added,  with  somewhat  of  a 
malicious  smile,  “I,  alas!  can  never  expect 
to  have  as  much  as  four  thousand  florins  to 
throw  away  upon  a  painting !” 

At  the  moment  of  uttering  these  words 
he  secretly  hugged  himself  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  his  private  cellar  contained  the 
thirty  barrels  of  gold  pieces  which  were 
actually  found  there  after  his  death. 

Rembrandt  resumed  his  work,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  immortal  painting  was 
flnished.  The  hour  was  passed  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  silence,  and  during  the  whole  time 
Rubens,  standing  behind  him,  closely 
watched  the  manner  in  which  he  laid  on 
his  colors  and  managed  the  astonishing  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  light  and  shade. 

When  the  painting  was  fairly  finished  he 
turned  to  Rubens  and  begged  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  it,  as  a  token  of  his  admiration  of 
his  rival’s  genius.  For  the  first  and  last 
time  in  his  long  life  the  miser  refused  mo- 
ney. 

“  It  is  not  yet  mid-day,”  said  he,  “  and 
before  night  I  can  sketch  out  and  finish 
another  subject.  Accept  this  as  a  token  of 
my  regard.  If  sometimes  I  have  passed 
sleepless  nights,  it  was  because  my  thoughts 
were  employed  on  the  pre-eminent  success 
of  my  great  rival !” 

“  I  am  not  your  rival,  Master  Rembrandt, 
hut  your  humble  pupil,”  answered  Rubens, 
whose  bosom  was  ever  free  from  envy,  as 
his  generosity  was  unbounded ;  “  and  that 
I  may  prove  to  you  that  I  am  your  pupil, 
and  you  my  master,  allow  me  to  have  that 
piece  of  canvass  and  the  brushes  which 
you  have  just  laid  down.  I  will  imitate 
your  manner,  and  show  you  how  aptly  I 
have  learned  my  lesson.  Come  hither,  my 


sweet  Helen,  and  sit  down  right  under  the 
light  from  that  window.  Place  also  on  thy 
head  this  broad  straw  hat,  and  be  a  patient 
and  docile  model.  My  worthy  brother  ar¬ 
tist,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  excel¬ 
lent  wife!” 

Rembrandt  regarded  for  some  moments 
the  charming  creature  before  him  with  a 
sardonic  smile;  then  calling  to  the  old  wo¬ 
man  who  was  still  busy  before  the  fire,  he 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and,  imitating  the 
manner  of  the  noble  Rubens,  he  said, — 

“And  this,  messire,  is  my  wife;  allow 
me  to  present  her  to  your  distinguished  no¬ 
tice  !” 

But  Rubens  was  seated  at  his  task  with¬ 
out,  however,  interrupting  the  conversation. 

“  Some  weeks  ago,”  said  he,  “  I  had 
many  anxious  moments  on  your  account, 
my  worthy  sir.  There  was  a  report  at  Ant¬ 
werp  of  your  death ;  and  a  picture-broker 
even  shewed  a  letter  from  your  son,  con¬ 
firming  the  sad  intelligence!” 

Rembrandt  gave  a  suppressed  laugh,  and 
unblushingly  answered, — 

“  The  truth  is,  I  was  sadly  in  want  of  six 
thousand  florins,  which  still  remain  due  as 
part  of  the  purchase-money  of  this  house. 

I  myself  spread  the  report  of  my  death, 
and  the  trick  succeeded,  for  my  paintings 
immediately  doubled  their  prices.*  But, 
pray,”  he  continued,  “  a  thousand  excuses; 
it’s  my  dinner-hour,  and  forgive  me  if  I  eat 
without,  however,  interrupting  you.  I  dare 
not  ask  you  to  partake  of  my  sorry  repast. 
It  would  be  unwelcome  to  the  high-fed 
stomachs  of  yourself  and  your  gentlemen. 
But  what  would  you  have?  It  is  not  the 
lot  of  all  painters  to  become  like  you  an 
ambassador  and  a  prince.  It  was  never  my 
good  fortune  to  receive  favors  at  the  hands 
of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies, 

*  Rembrandt  had  recourse  to  the  meanest  ex¬ 
pedients  to  raise  the  prices  of  his  paintings,  and 
to  get  money  for  the  wretched  purpose  of  hoard¬ 
ing  up.  He  wag,  moreover,  a  usurer  and  notori¬ 
ous  extortioner.  He  would  also,  for  larger  profit, 
sell  his  engravings  at  auction,  and  even  get  per¬ 
sons  to  bid  up  their  prices  to  an  unconscionable 
amount;  and  the  imperfect  ones  were  sold  by 
candlelight,  that  their  defects  might  pass  unper- 
celved.  Mention  has  been  made  of  picture-brok¬ 
er.  This  was,  during  the  glorious  times  of  art  in 
the  Low  Countries,  a  regular  and  very  lucrative 
calling.  The  individuals  following  it,  like  the 
hulls  and  hears  of  our  modern  Stock  Exchange, 
endeavored  to  raise  and  lower  the  prices  of  paint¬ 
ings  by  a  thousand  rumors  and  contrivances. 
They  also  had  their  time  bargains  for  the  works 
of  eminent  masters,  and  every  other  mode  of  pro¬ 
fit  go  well  known  to  stock-jobbers. 
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and  of  England;  nor  am  I  a  member  of 
any  order  of  knighthood  in  Christendom; 
and  all  my  followers  consist  of  my  monkey, 
my  wife,  and  my  son  Titus,  when  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  at  Cologne.  Come,  come, 
Katherine,  serve  up  the  soup  and  the  din¬ 
ner  !" 

All  this  was  said  with  a  bitter  sneer,  un¬ 
perceived  by  Rubens,  but  understood  by 
the  wife,  who  well  knew  every  turn  of  her 
husband’s  humor.  She  spread  a  soiled 
cloth  upon  his  table,  brought  two  earthen¬ 
ware  plates,  and  poured  forth  the  contents 
of  the  pot  into  a  deep  earthenware  dish. 
It  consisted  of  a  thick  soup,  mixed  up  with 
vegetables  and  bread.  A  piece  of  lean, 
over-boiled  beef,  some  salt  herrings,  some 
cheese,  and  a  jug  of  beer,  completed  the 
measure  of  the  repast.  The  husband  and 
wife  sat  down  regardless  of  the  company, 
and  ate  like  a  couple  of  furnished  wolves. 
When  they  had  hnished,  Rubens  was  giv¬ 
ing  the  last  finishing  touches  to  the  head 
upon  his  canvass.  It  was  the  famous 
“  Chapeau  de  Faille,”  painted  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  lesson  received  from  Rem¬ 
brandt,  and  exhibiting  all  the  mysterious 
influences  of  light  and  shade,  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  manner  of  the  great  master  of 
Cologne. 

Rembrandt  regarded  the  performance 
with  forced  admiration,  while  secret  jea¬ 
lousy  was  burning  at  his  heart.  Rubens 
presented  the  painting  to  Rembrandt. 

”  We  are  now,”  said  Rembrandt,  “  more 
than  quit,  for  I  remain  your  debtor.” 

“  No,  Messire  Rembrandt,”  answered 
Rubens,  ”  we  are  not  quit.  Without  the 
lesson  received  from  you,  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  paint  this  portrait,  which 
may  well  be  called  my  master-piece.  Per¬ 
mit  me  now  to  present  to  you  this  case  of 
silver  for  your  dinner-table.  I  have  had 
the  contents  expressly  made  for  you,  and 
your  cipher  is  engraved  on  each  piece. 
Whenever  you  use  them,  I  beg  you  to  cast 
a  thought  upon  your  admirer,  your  pupil, 
and,  also,  if  you  will  permit  me  the  honor 
of  that  appellation,  upon  your  friend !” 

Rembrandt  regarded  the  present  with 
perfect  indifference,  while  old  Katherine 
seized  the  casket,  and,  turning  out  the 
silver-handled  knives,  forks,  and  spoons, 
for  a  long  time  kept  admiring  their  beauty. 

“  Ah,  ah,  ah,  Katherine,  they  are  much 
finer  than  the  pewter  ones  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  use !”  exclaimed  old  Rem¬ 
brandt.  ”  However,  put  them  aside,  wife 
— put  them  away  !”  he  continued,  and 
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you,  Messire  Rubens,  are  a  great  lord, 
and  it  would  not  become  a  poor  artist  like 
me  to  refuse  the  tokens  of  your  benefi¬ 
cence.  I  would  humbly  ask  permission, 
noble  sir,  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  either 
this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning.  For 
the  present  I  cease  to  be  a  painter.  When 
the  hour  of  two  strikes  I  become  a  merchant, 
and  every  moment  I  expect  Levi  Zacharias, 
the  silk-merchant,  Solomon  Lurch,  the 
banker,  and  Samuel  Netscham,  the  picture- 
broker.  At  what  hotel  do  you  lodge, 
Messire  Rubens  ?” 

“  I  am  at  the  Count  Penaflor's,  the 
governor  of  the  city,”  answered  Rubens, 
”  Adieu,  Master  Rembrandt,  let  me  see 
you  this  evening.” 

“  It  shall  be  this  evening,”  answered 
Rembrandt,  bowing  servilely  to  the  very 
ground. 

Rubens  led  forth  his  Helen,  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  his  train  followed,  the  party  re¬ 
mounted  their  horses  and  departed. 

“  He  is  a  prince!”  murmured  Rem¬ 
brandt,  as  they  departed, — “  he  is  a  very 
king  I  He  enjoys  life  in  the  midst  of 
pleasure  and  magnificence.  Perhaps  he  is 
right,  perhaps  I  am  an  insensate  fool,  for 
living  thus  meanly  and  obscurely.  But 
what  matters,”  he  cried,  with  an  hysteric¬ 
al  laugh,  and  an  exulting  glance  of  his 
eye, — “  ay,  what  matters,  while  I  have  in 
my  secret  cellar,  and  under  the  safeguard 
of  this  key  that  never  quits  my  side,  that 
which  would  serve  to  satisfy  the  wildest 
caprices  of  an  emperor  1  Then  lavish, 
Rubens,  all  the  pr^uce  of  thy  labors  in 
idle  acts  of  generosity  and  useless  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  I  also  have  power,  if  I  would  wield 
it,  in  the  increasing  amount  of  iny  hoarded 
treasures !” 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted 
by  Rembrandt  to  the  reception  of  various 
persons  who  knew  his  habits,  and  never 
disturbed  him  on  matters  of  business  till 
the  afternoon.  The  painter  would  see  any 
body  and  upon  any  matter,  provided  only 
he  could  realize  the  exorbitant  interest 
which  he  invariably  demanded.  In  the 
evening  he  bethought  him  of  the  promised 
visit  to  Rubens,  and  he  left  the  house  for 
that  purpose. 

As  he  approached  the  heart  of  the  city, 
he  was  surprised  at  the  crowds  of  people 
in  the  streets.  There  seemed  a  general 
commotion :  something  very  extrordinary 
must  have  happened.  There  came  the 
body  of  the  city  crossbow-men  in  full  uni¬ 
form  ;  the  archers  shortly  followed,  with 
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their  band  playing  a  joyous  strain  of  music  : 
and  then  passed  in  quick  time  the  arque- 
busiers,  with  lighted  matches,  as  if  they 
were  about  to  fire  off  their  pieces.  Pre¬ 
sently  he  met  the  burgomaster  of  the  city. 

“  Well  met,  Messire  Anthon  von  Op- 
sam!”  said  Rembrandt;  “  what  is  all  this 
noise  and  confusion  about  ?” 

**  I  cannot  stop  !”  answered  the  little  fat 
burgomaster,  as  he  bustled  onward ;  “  come 
along,  come  along!”  and  he  seized  the 
painter  by  the  arm,  and  they  proceeded  to¬ 
gether. 

Most  important  news  has  just  arrived,” 
continued  Anthon  von  Opsom.  ”  The 
United  Provinces  have  yielded  to  the  rule 
of  Spain ;  the  Stales-genera!  have  notified 
their  submission.  This  is  the  work  of 
Messire  Rubens,  who  negotiated  the  treaty. 
All  the  companies  of  the  city,  with  the 
burgomaster  and  sheriffs  at  their  head,  are 
about  to  go  in  procession  to  the  governor’s 
house,  to  congratulate  Messire  Rubens  on 
the  auspicious  event.  Listen  only  to  the 
shouts  of  the  people.” 

And  on  every  side  was  shouted,  “  Long 
live  the  King  of  Spain  I”  ”  Long  live  Ru¬ 
bens!”  .  “Long  live  the  friend  and  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  United  Provinces!”  These 
cries  were  followed  by  repeated  feux-de-joie 
from  the  arquebusiers. 

“  What,”  said  the  burgomaster,  as  Rern-i 
brandt  stopped  suddenly, — “  what !  will 
you  not  accompany  us  to  compliment 
Messire  Rubens  ?” 

“  No,”  answered  Rembrandt,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice ;  “  it  is  getting  late,  and  my 
wife  will  be  uneasy  at  my  absence. 
Adieu!” 

On  saying  this,  he  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd. 

“  Long  live  Rubens !  Long  live  the 
friend  and  benefactor  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces!”  said  he,  as  he  now  and  then 
ground  his  teeth,  for  vexation  and  spite. 
“  This  man,  then,  has  every  kind  of  talent, 
and  reaps  glory  from  every  thing  that  he 
attempts.  But  what  of  that?  He  may  be 
a  better  diplomatist  than  I  am  ;  but  I  am 
curious  to  know  if  posterity  will  admire  his 
paintings  more -than  mine.  After  all,  old 
Rembrandt  will  have  his  glory.  And  then 
for  money!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  He  dissipates 
his  fortune  with  an  open  hand  ;  while  I, — 

I  could  pay  off,  with  my  hoarded  wealth, 
the  debts  of  an  impoverished  kingdom!” 

At  that  moment  the  air  resounded  with  a 
thousand  acclamations.  He  turned  his 
head,  and  saw  Rubens  from  the  balcony 


of  the  governor’s  palace,  acknowledging 
the  loud  salutations  of  the  citizens  of 
Cologne.  He  never  stopped  nor  turned 
his  head  again,  but  hurried  back  to  his 
house. 

“  What  ails  thee  ?”  demanded  his  wife  ; 
“  thou  art  breathless  ;  thy  lips  are  livid  ; 
thy  eyes  wander ;  thou  hast  torn  the  collar 
of  thy  doublet ;  thy  hand  still  holds  the 
fragment !  What  ails  thee  ?” 

“Peace!  peace,  woman!  I  would  be 
alone!”  answered  Rembrandt,  in  a  savage 
tone,  that  would  not  bear  contradiction. 
When  he  was  alone,  he  flung  himself  into 
his  old  leathern  arm-chair,  and  exclaimed, 
as  \Vith  his  clenched  hand  he  violently 
struck  his  forehead,  “  Madman  that  I  am 
to  be  envious  of  this  man  !” 

But  we  must  return  to  our  honest  friend 
Nicholas  Borruelo  and  the  young  Antonio. 
After  receiving  the  four  pieces  of  gold  from 
the  generous  cavalier,  he  bought  food  and 
a  bottle  of  beer,  which  he  placed  upon  his 
small  table,  and  gave  orders  for  the  decent 
interment  of  the  mother  and  child.  On 
looking  round,  he  saw  the  idiot  father 
crouched  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  greedi¬ 
ly  devouring  the  food,  which  he  had,  unper¬ 
ceived,  taken  from  the  table,  and  utterly 
regardless  of  the  hungry  boy  or  his  gen¬ 
erous  protector.  The  tailor  was  shocked 
beyond  measure;  for  he  wanted  no  further 
proof  of  the  utter  abasement  of  the  father’s 
mind. 

“  Yesterday.”  said  he  sorrowfully,  “  this 
man  showed  an  heroic  courage — the  ten- 
derest  devotion  for  his  wife  and  children ; 
to-day  his  reason  is  departed,  and  by  the 
cold  remains  of  those  most  dear  to  him  he  fol¬ 
lows  the  call  of  a  grovelling  instinct!  Yes¬ 
terday  he  was  almost  an  angel;  to-day  he 
is  less  than  the  vilest  animal !” 

The  burial  duly  took  place,  and  the 
coflins  were  followed  by  the  tailor’s  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  for  every  body  was  ready  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  respect  to  one  who  had  acted 
with  such  singular  kind-heartedness.  The 
day  was  now  wearing  away  rapidly,  and 
yet  the  stranger  had  not  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  according  to  his  promise.  Nicholas 
Borruelo  made  many  reflections  on  the 
hearllessness  of  the  rich.  The  selflsh^un- 
cle  had  turned  his  little  nephew  into  the 
street,  to  starve,  or  beg  his  bread,  and  had 
refused  assistance  for  the  burial  of  his 
niece.  The  rich  stranger  had  lightly  for¬ 
gotten  a  promise  lightly  made,  and  never 
requested. 

“  Ah  !  Master  Eustache,”  said  he  to  his 
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neighbor,  the  cabinet-maker,  “  let  us  thank 
God  that  he  has  made  us  poor  ;  for,  believe 
me,  friend,  it  is  only  the  poor  who  best 
know  and  most  keenly  feel  for  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  poor !” 

“  By  our  lady,  neighbor !”  answered  the 
cabinet-maker,  “  you  are  a  worthy  man, 
and  I  honor  you  from  my  very  heart.  But, 
look  you,  friend  Nicholas,  I  am  somewhat 
jealous  that  you  should  have  all  this  good 
work  to  yourself;  so  now,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  while  you  board  and  lodge  the 
poor  boy  Antonio,  I  will  teach  him  my 
trade ;  and  I  promise  to  turn  him  out  the 
best  workman  in  Cologne.  What  say 
you  ?” 

They  shook  each  other  cordially  by  the 
hand,  and  the  bargain  was  soon  concluded. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  two  circumstances.  Dame  Ka¬ 
therine  Rembrandt,  profiting  by  the  arrival 
of  Rubens,  and  her  husband’s  consequent 
temper,  had  quietly  put  into  her  own 
pocket  the  six  crowns  destined  for  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  Netcellis;  and  a  messenger 
came  post-haste  to  Cologne,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Rubens  was  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  people  on  the  balcony  of  the  pal¬ 
ace,  commanding  his  instant  departure  for 
Brussels,  there  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  another  most  important 
mission.  He  departed  that  same  evening, 
and  thus  was  prevented  the  promised  visit 
to  honest  Nicholas  Borruelo. 

Now,  like  Time,  who  enters  as  chorus 
in  the  fourth  act  of  the  Winter's  Tale,  we 
must  beg  permission  to  slide  over  the  space 
of  a  few  years. 

Ten  years,  then,  after  the  circumstances 
narrated,  Rubens  once  more  visited  the  old 
city  of  Cologne ;  being  commissioned  by 
his  sovereign,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  form 
a  collection  of  the  works  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  masters  of  the  Flemish  school  for 
the  Escurial  Gallery.  The  commands  of 
his  sovereign  he  was  bound  to  obey  per¬ 
sonally  ;  and  the  first  master  to  whom  he 
applied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  Rem¬ 
brandt.  When  Rubens  approached  the  | 
house,  he  was  surprised  to  find  many  em¬ 
bellishments  on  the  exterior,  and  when  he 
entered  he  was  struck  with  the  numerous 
improvements.  He  was  ushered  in  by  a 
servant  neatly  dressed,  and  met  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber  by  an  old  lady  well  attired ;  short, 
plump,  bustling,  and  with  an  eye  beaming 
with  good-nature. 

“  Messire  Rubens,”  said  she,  as  soon  as 
she  knew  the  name  and  quality  of  her  visi- 
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tors,  and  in  tones  of  earnest  cordiality,  “  my 
brother  will  be  rejoiced  to  see  such  a  guest ; 
for  you  will  be  our  guest.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
Messire  Rubens  will  never  think  of  receiv¬ 
ing  hospitality  from  any  other  than  his  ad¬ 
mirer,  Rembrandt?” 

Rubens  excused  himself;  but  the  good 
lady  would  hardly  listen  to  him.  At  all 
events,  she  insisted  on  his  dining  with  her 
brother ;  and,  opening  the  door  of  the  stu¬ 
dio,  she  announced  the  name  of  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitor.  This  apartment  had 
undergone  less  change  than  other  parts  of 
the  house.  The  old  fire-place,  however, 
had  now  given  way  to  a  stove  ornamented 
with  porcelain. 

”  Welcome,”  exclaimed  Rembrandt,  “to 
the  King  of  Antwerp ;  but  what  has  your 
royalty  done  with  your  customary  suite?” 

Rubens  colored  deeply  at  this  salutation, 
which  was  ironically  uttered ;  but  as  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  eye  met  that  of  his  sister,  his  man¬ 
ners  changed,  and  he  assumed  a  much 
more  cordial  tone.  He  shook  Rubens 
warmly  by  the  hand  as  he  said,  “  It  is 
many  a  long  year,  Messire  Rubens,  since 
i  we  met,  and  many  events  have  since  then 
passed.  My  old  Katherine,  whom  per¬ 
haps  you  remember,  is  dead.  Heaven  be 
praised  !” 

“  Brother !  brother !  for  shame  !”  inter¬ 
posed  the  sister. 

“  My  sister  Louise,”  said  Rembrandt, 
“  has  kindly  come  to  take  care  of  me  and 
my  house.  She  is  devoted  in  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  me.  She  is  a  perfect  angel,  Mes¬ 
sire  Rubens, — she  is  a  perfect  angel.” 
His  voice  faltered  while  approaching  his 
sister,  whose  hand  he  affectionately  kiss¬ 
ed. 

A  tear  glistened  in  the  eye  of  the  gener¬ 
ous-hearted  Rubens,  as  he  looked  at  Louise 
with  profound  respect.  Louise  blushed 
like  a  young  girl  of  sixteen. 

“  I  trust,  Messire  Rubens,”  said  Rem¬ 
brandt,  “  that  you  will  receive  belter  treat¬ 
ment  at  our  hands  than  when  last  you  saw 
us.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  sorry  reception 
we  then  gave  you.  But  who  comes  here  ?” 
continued  he,  as  he  turned  to  the  door, 
which  was  opened  by  Master  Nikeleker, 
the  notary. 

The  sister  was  desirous  of  preventing  his 
entry,  on  the  plea  that  her  brother  had 
company,  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 

“  Ha  !  ha  !”  exclaimed  the  notary,  in  a 
hearty  tone  ;  “  you  must  not  keep  me  out. 
Mademoiselle  Louise.  I  bring  tidings  of 
your  having  become  a  great  heiress,  and 
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Master  Rembrandt  has  an  accession  to  his 
fortune  of  two  hundred  thousand  florins.” 

“  Two  hundred  thousand  florins  !”  shout¬ 
ed  Rembrandt,  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  notary.  “  Your 
uncle,  Eustache  Gerritz,  is  no  more.  He 
has  left  in  all  six  hundred  thousand  florins, — 
one-third  for  you,  one-third  for  Made¬ 
moiselle,  and  the  remaining  third  for  the 
children  of  your  sister  Margaret.” 

“  My  sister  Margaret,”  said  Rembrandt, 
vehemently,  “  died  many  years  ago.” 

“  Aye,  aye,”  replied  the  notary ;  but 
her  children  ?” 

“  Dead,  also,”  asserted  the  painter. 

“  Their  deaths,  then,”  said  Nikeleker, 
**  must  be  legally  proved  ;  for,  until  that  is 
is  done,  the  division  of  the  property  cannot 
possibly  take  place.” 

**  That  can  be  done  in  less  than  an 
hour’s  time,”  answered  Rembrandt. — 
“The  girl,  I  know,  died:  the  boy  was 
sickly,  and,  I  dare  say,  is  long  since  dead  ; 
unless,  indeed,  Nicholas  Borruelo,  the 
tailor,  who  took  charge  of  him,  sent  him 
to  the  hospital.” 

“  The  boy  of  our  sister  Margaret  ?”  cried 
the  tender  Louise  ;  “  did  she  leave  a  sur¬ 
viving  child?  Oh,  brother,  brother!  Hea¬ 
ven  have  mercy  upon  you!  Why  did  you 
never  mention  to  me  the  fact  of  the  boy’s 
existence.” 

“  Why,  sister,”  replied  Rembrandt,  in 
great  confusion,  “  what  would  you  have  ? 
How  could  1  bear  the  expenses  of  rearing 
Margaret’s  boy,  when  I  had  one  myself, 
and  was,  besides,  a  poor  struggling  artist, 
who  with  difficulty  could  gain  a  subsis¬ 
tence  ?” 

“  And,”  demanded  sister  Louise,  “  is  it 
only  lately  that  you  have  heard  of  the  boy’s 
existence?” 

“  It  is  now,”  said  Rubens,  remembering 
well  meeting  the  boy  and  Borruelo,  “  ten 
years  since  Master  Rembrandt  knew  of  his 
nephew’s  existence :  it  was  on  the  night  of 
All  Saints.” 

“  Master  Nikeleker  !”  exclaimed  sister 
Louise,  “  you,  doubtless,  know  where  this 
Master  Borruelo  resides.  Will  you  con¬ 
duct  me  to  his  abode  ?” 

“  Mademoiselle,”  answered  the  notary, 
“  he  resides  at  the  other  end  of  the  city, 
not  far  from  the  guard-house  of  the  western 
gate.  I  will  conduct  you  there  with  plea¬ 
sure.” 

“  And,  with  your  permission,”  said  Ru¬ 
bens,  “  I  will  join  your  company.  I  am 
very  culpable  in  having  forgotten  a  pro¬ 


mise,  and  I  wish  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
repair  the  effects  of  my  forgetfulness !” 

Louise,  Rubens,  and  the  notary,  traversed 
the  city,  and  entered  the  humble  abode  of 
Nicholas  Borruelo.  They  saw  a  good- 
looking,  healthy  boy  of  sixteen,  hard  at 
work  on  some  canvass,  which  was  on  an 
easel  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  He  informed 
the  visitors,  in  answer  to  their  question, 
that  Nicholas  Borruelo  would  very  shortly 
enter.  He  had,  in  fact,  gone  out  with 
some  clothes  for  a  customer ;  and  he 
handed  a  seat  for  Mademoiselle  Louise, 
who  was  evidently  laboring  under  very 
great  excitement.  Rubens  went  straight¬ 
way  up  to  the  sketch  on  the  easel,  and  ut¬ 
tered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  aston¬ 
ishment,  which  made  the  boy  blush  scarlet. 

“  Who  is  thy  master  ?”  demanded  Ru¬ 
bens,  turning  to  him. 

“  I  never  had  a  master,  sir,”  answered 
the  boy.  “  I  amuse  myself  in  my  mo¬ 
ments  of  leisure  in  daubing  canvass,  as  you 
see;  still  that  is  but  seldom,  for  Master 
Eustache,  the  cabinet-maker,  for  whom  I 
work,  has  too  much  need  of  my  services.” 

“  You  must  put  by  the  saw  and  the 
plane,  and  you  must  devote  yourself  to 
painting,”  observed  Rubens. 

“  That,  sir,  is  impossible,”  replied  the 
boy,  “  for  I  must  work  hard  at  my  trade  to 
support  myself  and  my  father,  who  is  now 
getting  old.” 

“Thy  father?”  asked  Dame  Louise; 
“  Does  thy  father  yet  live  ?” 

“  I  speak,  madam,”  said  the  boy,  “  of 
the  excellent  tailor.  Master  Nicholas  Bor¬ 
ruelo,  who  adopted  me,  and  has  been  to 
me  ail  that  the  kindest  parent  could  have 
been.  My  own  poor  father  has  been  dead 
four  years.  Master  Borruelo  supported 
him,  also,  for  six  lung  years ;  but  he  is 
gone  to  join  my  sainted  mother,  and  my 
little  sister  in  Heaven!  Ah,  madam,  ours 
has  been  a  sorrowful  story ;  but  Heaven 
has  been  merciful  to  me  in  sending  me 
such  friends  as  Borruelo  and  Eustache  !” 

“  Thy  name  is  Antonio  Neicelli,  is  it 
not  ?”  demanded  the  lady. 

“  Yes,  most  honored  lady,”  answered 
the  youth;  “.such  truly  is  my  name.” 

“  Then  thy  sorrows  and  trials  have 
ceased,”  exclaimed  the  lady.  “  Thou 
need’st  no  longer  toil  for  thy  daily  subsis¬ 
tence  ;  thou  hast  found  thy  family,  and  art 
become  rich.  My  child — my  child  !  I  am 
thy  mother’s  aunt,  Louise.”  And,  with 
many  tears,  the  kind  hearted  lady  warmly 
embraced  the  young  Antonio. 
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At  that  moment  a  heavy  step  was  heard 
approaching  the  door,  and  Borruelo  made 
his  appearance.  The  youth  left  the  arms 
of  Dame  Louise,  and  joyfully  met  his  foster* 
father. 

“  Here  is  aunt  Louise,  father, — aunt 
Louise,  of  whom  my  mother  spoke  so  often, 
and  so  affectionately,”  said  Antonio. 

Dame  Louise  informed  the  tailor  of  the 
sudden  change  in  Antonio’s  fortunes. 

Borruelo  heard  the  communication  with 
evident  sorrow  of  heart.  His  lips  moved, 
and  his  eye  was  turned  towards  heaven  in 
silent  prayer.  He  then  took  the  boy  in  his 
arms,  and  said,  in  a  low,  plaintive  voice, 

“  Thou  art  now  become  rich,  Antonio ; 
thou  need’st  no  longer  work  at  thy  trade ; 
thou  must  quit  my  roof,  and  wilt  perhaps 
soon  cease  to  love  thy  father.” 

“Never — never!”  said  Antonio,  strug¬ 
gling  with  deep  emotion.  “  As  thou  hast 
been,  so  thou  shalt  always  be — my  father. 
The  same  roof  shall  always  cover  us  ;  we 
will  never  separate.” 

“  Worthy  man,”  said  the  good  Louise, 
“  you  deserve  the  world’s  esteem  ;  it  is  an 
honor  to  know  you.  Henceforth,  look 
upon  me  as  your  intimate  friend.  And 
now,  nephew,  come  with  me  ;  your  uncle 
Rembrandt  is  anxious  to  see  you.” 

“  My  uncle  Rembrandt?”  said  the  youth, 
drawing  back,  and  shuddering.  I 

“  Flush  1”  said  Dame  Louise.  “  You 
must  forgive  the  past,  as  those  have  who 
are  now  in  heaven  !” 

“  Come,  then,  my  father,”  said  Antpnio, 
turning  to  Borruelo ;  “  if  I  go,  you  must 
come  with  me.”  And  he  took  the  old  man 
gently  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  along. 

“  Young  man,”  said  Rubens,  laying  his 
hand  on  Antonio’s  shoulder,  “  wilt  thou 
become  my  pupil  ?  I  will  take  thee  and 
thy  excellent  father  to  Antwerp,  and  my 
house  shall  be  thy  home.  Dost  thou  con¬ 
sent  ?  I  am  Peter  Paul  Rubens !’’ 

“  Rubens !”  cried  Antonio,  enthusiasti¬ 
cally, — “Rubens!  What!  I  become  the 
pupil  of  Rubens !”  He  paused  for  a  few 
moments  in  great  hesitation;  then,  run¬ 
ning  up  tenderly  to  Dame  Louise,  he  said, 
“  Pardon  me,  noble  sir,  I  cannot  do  it ;  I 
must  remain  with  this  good  lady ;  for  she 
is  the  living  resemblance  of  my  dead  mo¬ 
ther!” 

Antonio  Netcelli  became  the  pupil  of 
Rembrandt,  and  rapidly  obtained  eminence 
as  one  of  the  first  masters  of  Flemish  Art. 
To  please  his  old  uncle,  he  gave  a  Flemish 
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termination  to  his  [talian  name,  and  always 
signed  his  paintings  Gaspard  Antoine 
Netscuer. 


MARE’S  NESTS. 

From  the  llublin  Univeraitj  Magazine. 

I. 

Pretty  and  plausible,  but  false  in  fact, 
and  fallacious  in  sentiment,  are  those  so 
often  and  so  rapturously  quoted  lines  of  the 
poet,— 

**  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town ; 
What  wonder,  then,  that  health  and  virtue  .  . 

.  .  .  Should  most  abound, 

And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves 

False  in  fact,  for  who  does  not  see  that  the 
country  celebrated  by  Cowper,  the  cultiva- 
ted  country,  with  its  roads,  bridges,  planta¬ 
tions,  its  lanes,  its  hedge-rows,  and 

The  distant  team  slow  moving," 

is  written  all  over  with  the  signature  of 
man,  and  bears  his  “  image  and  super^rip- 
tion,”  quite  as  distinctly  as  the  town.  Fal¬ 
lacious  in  sentiment,  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  God  made  man  to  make 
towns,  and  that  by  the  hand  of  man  God  has 
made  both  town  and  country.  By  country, 
however,  must  be  understood  neither  wastes 
of  polar  snow,  nor  yet  green  American 
prairies  and  primeval  forests,  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  “  red-skin,”  but  the  fields 
that  furnish  “  wine  which  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man,  and  oil  to  make  his  face  to 
shine,  and  bread  that  strengtheneth  man’s 
heart.”  Better  poetry,  as  well  as  philoso¬ 
phy,  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  though 
it  be  said,  not  sung: — “Nature  is  not  at 
variance  with  art,  nor  aft  with  nature,  they 
being  both  the  servants  of  His  providence. 
Art  is  the  perfection  of  nature.  Were  the 
world  now  as  it  was  the  sixth  day  ” — when 
there  was  no  town — “  there  were  yet  a 
chaos.” 

But  the  first  town,  we  are  reminded,  was 
built  by  the  first  murderer.  True  ;  but  he 
committed  his  murder  in  the  country.  Af¬ 
terwards  he  built  the  town,  no  doubt  as  an 
act  of  reparation.  The  worst  possible  deed 
demanded  th^  best  possible  to  balance  it. 
Killing  his  brother  and  building  a  city  were 
the  twopo/e.s  of  Cain’s  life.  Great  virtues 
go  not  hand  in  hand  with  small  foibles.  It 
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is  remarkable,  too,  that  most  murders  are  [  to  spiritual  structures,  a  philosophy,  a  re¬ 
committed  in  the  country.  Homicide  is  ligion,  then  a  still  higher  mediation  must 
pre-eminently  an  agricultural  propensity,  be  resorted  to.  These  transcend  the  prov- 
Twenty  tithe-proctors  have  had  their  brains  ince  of  understanding  ;  and  now  comes  in 
beat  out  in  the  rural  districts,  for  one  col-  reason,  and,  after  and  over  reason,  faith, 
lector  of  minister’s  money  in  town.  The 

grey  pavement  is  not  near  so  often  incarnar-  iii. 

dined  with  the  stream  of  life  as  the  green  Under  the  term  of  “song’’  we  include 
field.  There  may  be  a  reason  in  nature  much  prcse,  as  well  as  some  verst.  For 
for  this.  Red,  as  a  color,  is  the  complement  all  verse  is  not  song,  any  more  than  ail 
of  green.  The  eye,  habitually  filled  with  prose  is  serwe  iwcrwi; — mere  speech.  There 
the  latter  color,  is  haunted  by  an  uncon-  is  verse  which  is  not  errn  speech,  but  baby’s 
scious,  but  profound  craving  for  the  former,  babble,  or,  worse  still,  senile  “  paralytic 
Therefore  tenants  in  the  country,  as  a  rule,  puling.’’  There  is  verse,  too,  which  is 
shoot  their  landlords,  a  proceeding  wholly  not  song,  but  roar,  “  full  of  sound  and 
exceptional  among  tenants  in  town.  Ihry,  signifying  nothing.’’  Then,  there  is 

For  the  rest — what  would  the  country  be  prose  run  mad,  and  there  is  the  prose  of 
if  there  were  no  town?  The  very  word  these  our  ‘mare’s  nests,’’ which  is  not  so 
would  lose  its  meaning !  W' hat  an  unripe  sane  as  it  might  be.  There  is  also  the 
world  were  it,  in  w  Inch  all  were  green !  prose  of  many  (oh  how  above  all  calcnla- 
The  town  is  to  the  country  what  the  book  tion  many!)  a  prosy  sermon  and  prosier 
is  to  the  binding — what  the  picture  is  to  speech,  wherewith  the  dull  ears  of  drowsy 
the  frame — what  the  wine  is  to  the  cup —  men  are  vexed,  on  Sunday  or  week-day. 
what  the  fruit  is  to  the  tree — what  the  head  Such  verse  and  such  prose  come  not  under 
is  to  the  man — what  man  is  to  the  animal  the  category  of  song — count  not  among  the 
creation.  Are  not  all  towns  in  the  country?  creations,  or  forms  of  creation,  of  the  artist. 
Certainly,  and  they  are  the  best  things 

there.  All  else  that  is  there,  is  there  for  iv. 

their  sake.  No  doubt  the  country  is  good.  Pictures  sometimes  suggest  stories,  and 
to  build  towns  in.  We  hold  that  the  mo-  stories  sometimes  pictures.  A  series 
ment  you  get  out  of  towm,  the  great  bonn-  of  drawings  gave  birth  to  Doctor  Syn- 
dary  between  civilized  life  and  the  state  of  tax  ;  and  to  how  many  a  series  of  diawings 
nature  is  passed :  after  that,  it  is  only  a  has  not  Don  Quixote  given  birth  !  But 
question  of  degree  how  far  you  will  go ;  the  connexion  between  picture  and  story  is 
but,  if  you  are  in  earnest,  we  do  not  see  sometimes  of  a  more  mysterious  nature, 
how  you  can  stop  short  of  fig-leaves.  Now  and  then  a  picture  will  bring  back  to 

the  beholder  memories  out  of  his  own  ear- 
II.  Tier  life — will  image  to  him  with  startling 

Certain  powers,  working  in  organic  na-  fidelity  son:e  transaction,  in  which  he  bore 
ture,  manifest  themselves  in  the  phenomena  a  part — seme  moment,  memorable  to  him, 
of  crystallization.  The  bee  is,  in  a  higher  but  of  which  the  painter  could  have  known 
region,  the  priestess  of  these  powers,  and  nothing.  Or  it  may  be,  that  it  recalls  not 
works  geometrically,  by  their  impulse,  in  a  situation  in  which  he  is  conscious  of  hav- 
uncrystallizable  wax,  re-producing  the  forms  ing  been,  yet  one  which  he  has  a  vague  im- 
that  present  themselves  spontaneously  in  pressit  n  of  having  somewhere,  sometime, 
the  dead  basalt.  Is  not  a  honeycomb  witnessed — that  it  brings  that  indescribable 
something  better  than  the  Giant’s  Cause-  feeling  which  so  often  inexplicably  connects 
way  ?  Itself  with  situations  in  which  we  really  find 

But  again — is  not  a  convent — w  hich  also  ourselves  ;  a  feeling  that  we  have,  we  know 
has  cells,  though  they  may  not  (or  fer  not  when  or  how,  w  hether  in  a  dream  or 
that  matter  may)  be  hexagonal — something  waking,  seen,  heard,  said  all  that  we  are 
better  (or  worse,  as  the  case  may  be,)  than  now  seeing  and  hearing,  and  saying,  as  if 
a  honeycomb?  we  were  living  over  again  some  scene  of  the 

All  these  are  works  of  nature,  higher  ac-  long,  long  past — the  scene  the  same,  the 
cording  as  the  mediaticn  employed  in  them  actors  the  same,  the  positions  the  same — 
is  higher — that  is,  as  they  rise  more  and  every  movement,  every  word  spokeu,  ren- 
more  into  the  region  of  art— -according  a.*^  dering  the  impression  stronger  :  we  know 
mind  has  had  more,  and  chemical  forces  what  comes  next ;  we  can  anticipate  every 
less  the  direction  of  them.  When  we  come  turn,  every  gesture,  every  accent,  so  that 
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we  doubt  whether  we  are  now  dreaming  of 
something  which  has  already  passed  in  our 
waking  life,  or  whether  we  now  see,  wak¬ 
ing,  somewhat  of  which  we  have  at  some 
former  time  had  a  dream. 

No  doubt,  these  strange  reminiscences 
of  what  has  never  been,  these  feelings  of 
having  seen  by  anticipation  that  which  we 
now  really  see  for  the  first  time,  are  the 
shadow  of  some  former  “  ecstacy,”  some 
prophetic  vision  which  passed  before  the 
inward  eye,  perhaps  in  childhood — in  in¬ 
fancy — perhaps  in  the  mother’s  womb.  Is 
the  “  babe  unborn  ”  never  “  rapt  into  future 
times?”  Who  can  tell  what  passes  before 
the  vision  of  an  infant,  when  it  gazes  out 
so  earnestly,  so  wistfully  into  the  world, 
with  its  clear,  untroubled  eyes  ?  To  such 
unpractised  optics  is  not  this  our  whole  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  with  all  its  light  and  shade, 
its  linear  and  aerial  perspective,  but  a  vast 
wall,  variously  colored?  On  which  wall, 
what  magic-lantern  figures  may  not  the  in¬ 
ward  sense  project !  Magic-lantern  figures 
which  are  no  illusions,  but  the  mirrored 
forms  of  future  realities,  wliich  shall  one 
day  be  present,  yet  not  more  substantially 
real  then  than  now,  for  that  which  is  com¬ 
ing  must  have  a  being  :  it  will  come ;  it 
will  take  its  stand,  though  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  on  the  stage  of  the  present,  displac¬ 
ing  what  it  finds  there ;  and  how  could 
this  be,  had  it  not  a  being  ?  The  future, 
in  its  approach,  already  tells  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent,  already  overshadows  the  present,  and 
the  present  silently  makes  way  for  it,  re¬ 
tires  before  it ;  and  could  this  be,  were  the 
future  a  nonentity  ?  “  Has  bodiless  noth¬ 

ing  a  shadow  ?”  That  which  shall  be  is 
already,  though  occult,  undeveloped.  The 
course  of  things  in  this  world,  as  we  have 
somewhere  read — or  dreamt  of  reading — 
does  not  proceed,  like  the  building  of  a 
tower,  by  mere  extraneous  piling  up  of 
stone  upon  stone,  or  succeeding  of  accident 
to  accident,  with  cement  of  “  remarkable 
coincidences,”  but,  like  the  growth  of  a 
tree,  by  expansion  of  what,  within  the  be¬ 
fore  expanded,  lies  yet  folded  up,  by  evolu¬ 
tion  after  evolution  of  the  latent  from  the 
already  evolved  into  sensible  existence,  by 
progressive  putting  forth  of  the  parts  of  a 
virtually  pre-existent  whole.  Within  that 
which  is  lies  as  germ  that  which  shall  be, 
and  aspires  darkly,  as  in  a  dream,  towards 
developement.  To-day’s  history  is  not  ad¬ 
ded  to  yesterday’s,  but  evolved  out  of  it, 
and  does  itself  also  involve  to-morrow’s  : 
thus,  an  eye  that  could  pierce  through  the 
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outside,  the  ephemeral,  the  husk  of  to-day, 
would  see  already  to-morrow  with  what  it 
shall  bring:  yea, sharpen,  subtilize  but  the 
spiritual  vision  more,  and  not  the  next 
morrow  alone,  but  the  long  succession  of 
days,  in  endless  narrowing  vista,  receding 
into  abysmal  distance, 

“  sinking  far, 

And  self-withdrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth,” 

lies  open  before  the  seer,  microscopic- 
wise;  and  thus  foresight  is  but  another 
name  for  insight,  and  the  seer  is  a  prophet. 

V. 

Kajmpfer  relates  that  the  Persians  at  a 
feast  gave  him  a  drink  which  was  in  use 
among  them,  and  in  which  opium  was  con¬ 
tained.  Presently  on  partaking  of  it,  he 
felt  an  indescribable  joy,  and,  as  the  effect 
increased,  it  was  to  him  as  if  he  sat  on  a 
horse,  and  rode  through  the  air. 

A  similar  feeling,  of  flying  through  the 
air,  and  riding  amid  the  clouds,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  plant  henbane.  This  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  confessions  made  by  those 
witches  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  ex¬ 
plicit  as  to  the  fact  of  their  having  per¬ 
formed  voyages  in  the  air,  in  particular  to 
the  Blocksberg,  where  their  “  sabbath  ” 
was  held.  For  it  is  known  that  these  un¬ 
fortunate  beings  used  henbane  both  in¬ 
wardly  as  a  magic  potion,  and  outwardly  as 
a  liniment  or  salve.  Aconite  (which.  Car¬ 
dan  says,  produces  the  sensation  of  flying) 
Taxus,  Hyosciamus,  Ilypericon,  and  Asa- 
foDtida,  as  well  as  sulphur  and  antimony, 
were  likewise  used  by  them,  both  in  the 
way  of  liniment  and  fumigation,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  throw  them  into  a  kind  of 
hysterical  or  somnambulous  state,  wherein 
their  alleged  intercourse  with  demons  took 
place.  The  “  witch  butler,”  which  they 
did  not  spread  on  their  bread,  but  on  them¬ 
selves,  was  made,  cooperante  diabolo,  of 
“  aurora-colored  substances  of  the  bodies  of 
children,”  which  were  stolen  and  carried 
through  the  air  to  the  Blocksberg.  The 
use  of  this  “  butter  ”  was  to  make  the 
witches  invisible.  Witches  and  wizards 
constituted  a  wide-spread  secret  society, 
which  had  its  solemnities  and  its  jovialities, 
processions  in  the  air,  dances  and  banquets 
in  solitary  out-of-the-way  places,  all  under 
the  presidency  of  the  devil  Urian.  They 
loved  storm  and  foul  weather,  and  their 
sabbath  was  held  on  Friday  night.  AH 
which  is  very  much  out  of  place  here. 
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VI. 

Christian  Scriver,  in  his  work  entitled 
“  Gotthold’s  Victory  and  its  Heralds,”  re¬ 
lates  the  following ; — 

There  cometh  (Scriver  loquitur)  often¬ 
times  a  heavie  sicknesse,  a  desperate  bad 
hurte,  in  the  cure  of  whyche  all  Medici, 
barbiers  and  chirurgeons,  doe  longe  tyme 
wearye  themselves,  and  can  ofte  finde  no 
medicine  that  w  ill  helpe ;  but  agayne  God 
oftentymes  putteth  in  theyre  heartes  what 
they  shall  doe,  and  causelh  at  the  ende 
theyre  cure  on  suche  wyse  toe  falle  out 
prosperouselye,  that  they  must  of  necessi- 
tye  saye  it  is  His  worke,  and  not  theyres. 

A  notabble  thynge  it  is  that  a  lerned  and 
famouse  Medicus  relateth  of  another  godlye 
and  experienced  man  of  his  facultye,  that 
namelye  as  this  latter  was  hyghlye  troubel- 
ed  touchynge  a  strange  sycknesse  of  one  of 
his  patientes,  and  wist  not  how  hee  shoulde 
effectuallye  contravene  the  same,  and  in 
his  cogitations  dydde  (as  may  well  be  be- 
leeved)  syghe  ryghte  hertylye  toe  God, 
and  thereuponne  felle  asleepe  (it  beynge 
nyghte)  there  was  showne  him  in  a  dreme 
a  boke  of  medicine,  wherein  was  sette 
forth,  on  a  solid  and  playne  wyse,  thor- 
oughlye  and  cleerelye,  howe  suche  a  sick¬ 
nesse  was  toe  be  delte  wythe.  Awakynge, 
hee  nowe,  as  was  reasonable,  helde  his 
dreme  for  a  divine  suggestion,  and  soe  fol¬ 
lowed  the  cure,  as  hee  had  lerned  it  from 
that  boke  in  the  dreme,  whereof  the  issue 
was  that  hee  dydde  indeede  throughe  God’s 
blessynge  afford  toe  his  sicke  patiente  the 
desyred  helpe.  Some  yeres  after  came 
suche  a  boke  throughe  the  prynter  his 
hande  toe  lyghte,  in  whiche  the  aforesayde 
cure  stoode  fully e  written,  and  that  trulye 
on  the  self  same  leafe  and  syde  of  the  leafe 
whyche  hee  in  his  dreme  had  seene  and 
taken  notice  of. 

So  far  Christian  Scriver,  with  whom  we 
do  but  half  agree,  in  holding  the  dream  ofj 
this  “  Medicus  ”  for  a  divine  inspiration.  | 
Was  it  not  rather  that 

“the  prophetic  soul 

Of  the  wide  world,  dreaming  on  things  to  come,” 

did  here  dream  of  the  medical  book,  some 
years  after  to  be  published,  and  of  which 
the  predestined  author  had  perhaps  at  that 
time  not  even  conceived  the  plan?  And 
because  this  “  godlye  and  experienced  ” 
Medicus  was  a  man  conversant  with  Na¬ 
ture,  and  of  a  childlike  spirit,  therefore  did 
the  “Mother  of  Things”  open  her  own 
dreaming  soul  into  his,  and  showed  that  to 


him,  sleeping,  which  she  would  afterwards 
put  forth  into  the  world  through  the  wak¬ 
ing  agency  of  another.  Or  were  the  ele¬ 
mental  spirits  perhaps  here  at  work,  who, 
as  Retzel  tells  us,  “  in  their  subtile  ghostly 
being  can  penetrate  all  things,  and  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  powers  and  secret 
workings  of  all  natural  objects,  with  which 
knowledge  they  have  in  all  ages  served 
such  men  as  were  capable  of  intercourse 
with  them,  and  this  even  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  latter?”  We  think  the  ele¬ 
mental  spirits  would  have  directly  revealed 
(in  the  way  of  inward  suggestion)  the 
method  of  treating  the  disease,  rather  than 
taken  the  roundabout  way  of  showing  a 
bcok  wherein  this  was  set  forth.  Besides, 
these  spirits,  though  they  know  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  natural  things,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  foreknow  what  books  shall,  within  a 
given  time,  appear  in  the  world,  and  upon 
what  particular  page  of  this  and  the  other 
book  such  and  such  a  matter  shall  be  han¬ 
dled.  Supposing  the  work  already  in  man¬ 
uscript,  they  might  no  doubt  have  shown 
the  manuscript  to  our  Medicus  in  his 
dream  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  What  he  saw 
was  a  printed  book,  paged  as  it  was  after¬ 
wards  to  issue  from  the  press.  How 
should  elemental  spirits  know  how  many 
pages  of  manuscript  go  to  one  of  letter- 
I  press  ? 

We  confess  we  have  little  faith  in  the 
ministerings  of  any  such  ghostly  .  rabble, 
(to  whom,  in  case  any  of  them  should  at 
this  moment  happen  to  be  looking  over  our 
shoulder,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
we  apply  that  term  in  no  offensive  sense,) 
and  adhere  to  our  hypothesis  (and  Shak- 
speare’s)  of  the  dreaming  soul  of  the  world, 
which  prophetically  imagines  to  itself,  and 
shows  to  those  whose  inward  sense  is 
awakened,  the  things  that  shall  afterwards 
appear  in  material  subsistence  upon  the 
stage  of  time. 

VII. 

And  so  the  painter,  without  knowing  it, 
shall  paint  what  befel  you  years  before  ;  for 
the  picture  in  his  own  soul,  from  which 
he  painted,  was  truly  a  dream  of  that  soul 
of  the  world,  to  which  past  and  future  are 
alike  present.  Or  the  poet  shall  in  a  fable 
write  your  true  history ;  for  your  history 
itself  is  a  dream  of  that  soul,  and  her 
dreams  are  his,  for  he  stands  in  “  magnetic 
relation”  with  nature,  and  reads  in  her  in¬ 
ward  parts.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  painting 
or  the  poesy  fulfils  itself  not  until  centuries 
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after,  but  yet  one  day  fulfil  itself  it  shall,  if 
it  be  a  true  work  of  art.  “  It  is  mysterious 
enough,”  says  Hoffman,  “  how  in  the  mind 
of  the  artist  there  arises  oft  an  image,  the 
elementary  forms  of  which,  previously  un¬ 
recognizable  bodiless  mists,  floating  in 
airy  void,  seem  first  there  (in  the  mind 
of  the  artist)  to  acquire  consistence  and 
life,  and  to  find  their  home.  And  suddenly 
the  image,  the  picture,  connects  itself  with 
the  past,  or,  it  may  be,  with  the  future,  and 
stands  there,  a  true  delineation  of  something 
whicli  has  really  been  or  will  be.”  So  it  is 
when  imagination,  the  wizard  faculty,  has 
directed  the  work — of  which  faculty  it 
has  been  said,  “  that  it  is  net  ours,  but 
we  its.”  “  When  an  artist,”  says  Franz 
Baader,  in  his  Theory  of  Sacrijice,  in  a 
moment  of  inspiration  produces  the  form, 
say,  of  a  lion,  we  are  not  to  apprehend  his 
catching  of  the  characteristics  of  a  lion  as 
a  mere  copying,  and  as  it  were  a  rehearsing 
(with  the  pencil)  from  memory;  but  so, 
that  the  same  psychic-plastic  Nature,  which 
produces  the  lion  in  reality,  doth  put  forth 
immediately  out  of  her  o\m  imagination  in¬ 
to  that  of  the  pattern  or  scheme,  thereof, 
which  inward  putting  forth,  and  openirtg  of 
the  imagination  of  Nature  into  that  of  men 
and  beasts,  may  be  observed  in  dreams  and 
ecstatic  conditions.”  Or  take  instead  of 
Franz  Baader’s  lion,  some  landscape,  which 
the  painter  has  not  composed^  but  painted 
from  that  which  has  unfolded  itself  to  his 
inward  eye.  Here,  too,  art  has  avouched 
herself  prophetic.  The  original  is  some¬ 
where  in  nature,  it  may  be  where  foot  of 
man  has  not  yet  trod,  in  primeval  forest-re¬ 
gions,  or  the  gorges  of  inaccessible  moun¬ 
tains.  He  that  travels  far  enough  shall  one 
day  find  it.  Or  it  may  be  that  in  deeper 
insight,  in  farther  foresight,  the  prophetic 
painter  has  foreshadowed  that  which  shall 
be  realized  only  in  the  world  to  come. 
The  mountains  of  a  regenerated  earth 
are  come  to  him — for  to  the  true  prophet 
what  mountain  will  not  come?  Out  of  the 
far  future,  from  beyond  the  fiery  deluge, 
they  are  come,  with  the  valleys  which  they 
enclose,  and  with  the  plains  upon  whicii 
they  look  down  from  their  cloudless  height, 

“  Scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true.” 

Alas  !  it  is  but  a  glimpse  of  them  that  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  him ;  and  what  a  shadow  of  a 
glimpse  of  that  which  his  inward  eye  has 
seen  can  his  hand,  in  its  turn,  reveal  to  the 
outward  eyes  of  another  ! 
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For  indeed  the  mission  of  the  artist  is  to 
announce  to  men  what  man  and  what  na¬ 
ture  are,  as  designed  by  the  Creator,  so  far 
as  this  is  revealahle  to  sense  ;  and  his  gifi, 
what  we  call  genius,  is  a  sense  open  to  this, 
a  faculty  to  enter  into  the  Creator’s  design. 
And  thus  the  true  artist  is  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  Let  him  see  that  his  preaching  be 
in  outward,  as  well  as  inward  harmony  with 

THE  FOUR. 

VIII. 

[  All  endeavor  that  has  for  its  aim  the 
beautiful,  is  prophetic.  Wholly  prophetic 
are  the  arts  we  call  “  fine,”  Wholly 
magical  are  they.  Beautiful  art  “  calls  for 
things  that  are  not,  and  they  come.”  Go 
to  the  master  of  sound,  the  divine  com¬ 
poser.  He  too  is  a  prophet,  and  unseals 
deep  mysteries,  and  declares  the  hidden 
purpose  of  God.  For  he  shows  what  is 
the  true  speech  of  all  nature,  namely,  the 
highest  music.  We  hear  talk  of  the  music 
of  nature,  the  music  of  the  woods  and  the 
fields,  of  the  winds  and  of  the  waters,  the 
music  of  the  bee’s  wing  and  of  the  lark’s 
throat,  the  music  of  whispering  leaves  and 
of  the  brook,  talking  as  in  a  dream  among 
mossy  stones.  Alas  !  all  this  is  music  to 
him  only  whose  imagination  makes  it  such. 
It  is  all  but  a  manifold  vague  intimation 
that  nature  has  music  in  her  heart — that 
she  would  fain  sing — that  her  true  and  pro¬ 
per  speech  is  .song.  The  artist  first  gives 
utterance  to  these  passionate  longings  of 
the  great  mother ;  he  comprehends  her,  for 
he  is  her  son,  and  observes  her  with  a  son’s 
reverence  and  love.  Dumb  to  others,  she 
is  not  dumb  to  him,  for  she  speaks,  not  to 
him,  but  in  him.  He  knows  what  is  in  her 
heart,  for  the  same  is  in  his  own  :  he  is  her 
interpreter,  yea,  her  organ.  And  thus  is 
opened  to  us  the  concord  in  which  ail 
sounds,  all  sights,  all  processes  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  creation  shall  one  day  com¬ 
bine  ;  and  so  there  is  also  in  music  an 
evangel,  or  joyful  revelation  to  man  of  his 
Father’s  goodness  }et  in  store  for  him. 
For  the  present  order  of  things  in  the 
world  is  a  grettt  discord  hastening  to  its 
resolution — hastening,  yet  ever  held  back — 
ever  suspended,  as  it  were,  on  the  point  of 
disengaging  itself  into  heavenly  harmony. 
Of  which  harmony,  as  its  eternal  chords 
live  in  the  Divine  Idea,  the  ear  of  Pales¬ 
trina  first  caught  clear  vibrations,  yet  not 
in  the  nature  around  him,  but  in  the  spirit 
within  him.  But  we  are  getting  my.stical. 
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PROCRASTINATION. 

See  Plate. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  conception  of  the 
painter  has  seized  upon  the  moment  when  the 
man  comes  to  the  sudden  conviction  that  all  is 
LOST,  by  his  procrastination :  hence  the  agony  of 
despair  depicted  in  his  aspect.  We  consider  it 
as  one  of  thu  most  striking  and  effective  plates 
we  have  given.  Who  can  look  upon  it,  and  not 
derive  from  it  a  most  vivid  impression  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  being  in  time  ? — Ed. 

Be  wise  to-day  ;  ’tis  madness  to  defer  : 

Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 

Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push’d  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  ; 

Year  uAer  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 

And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange  ? 
That  ’tis  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man’s  miraculous  mistakes  this  bears 
The  palm,  ‘  That  all  men  are  about  to  live,’ 

For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born  : 

All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel,  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise  ; 

At  least  their  own  ;  their  future  selves  applauds. 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne’er  will  lead  ! 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly’s  veils; 
That  lodged  in  Fate’s  to  wisdom  they  consign  ; 
The  thing  they  can’t  but  purpose  they  postpone. 
'Tis  not  in  folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool. 

And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 

All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man. 

And  that  through  every  stage.'  When  young,  in¬ 
deed. 

In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  fur  ourselves,  and  only  wish. 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 

At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 

At  flRy  chides  his  infamous  delay, 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve  ; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves,  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 
And  why  ?  because  he  thinks  hAnself  immor¬ 
tal. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  Fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden 
dread  ; 

But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close ;  where  pass’d  the  shaR  no  trace  is  | 
found. 
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As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains, 

'Phe  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel. 

So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death  : 
E’en  with  the  tender  tear  which  Nature  sheds 
O’er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

Young. 


PRIMROSES. 

Thank  God  !  though  we  be  prone  to  grieve. 
Small  things  can  bring  us  joy  ; 

And  holy  feelings,  planted  deep. 

Though  change  or  care  may  bid  them  sleep. 
No  time  can  e’er  destroy. 

Dear  friend  !  thy  thought  was  but  to  give 
This  pale  and  scented  flower. 

Some  token  of  the  spring  to  show ; 

Thou  gavest  me  more  than  thou  canst  know- 
A  charm  of  wondrous  power  ! 

My  lips  are  trembling  now  with  prayer. 

My  eyes  are  full  of  tears  ; 

The  blessed  thoughts  that  once  were  mine 
Come  back  with  this  small  giR  of  thine. 

Pure  as  in  childhood’s  years. 

Again  I  wander  as  of  old. 

Or  watch  the  calm  spring  sky 
I'hrough  rooflng  boughs  look  down  on  me, 
Kneeling  beneath  some  tented  tree. 

When  none  but  God  is  nigh. 

A  whisper  runs  along  the  grass, 

\  tremor  of  delight ; 

The  tassell’d  hazel  to  and  fro 
Is  waving  round  me  as  I  go ; 

And  now  the  river,  singing  low, 

Has  flash’d  upon  my  sight. 

Again  I  feel  my  heart  o’erflow 
With  charity  and  love. 

And  know  that  earth  is  link’d  with  heaven, 
Since  to  her  flow’rs  is  beauty  given, 

Like  the  sweet  stars  above. 

Again  my  mother’s  whisper  falls 
Upon  mine  eager  ear  ; 

Sweet  words  of  counsel  or  of  praise. 
Returning  from  those  long  past  days 
In  echoes  soft,  yet  clear. 

Thank  God,  who  gives  to  lowly  things 
Such  sweet,  resistless  power  ! 
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1  feel  that  highest,  holiest  thought, 
To  new  existence  may  be  brought 
By  ministry  unknown,  unsought, 
Of  one  pale,  simple  flower  ! 


A  VESPER  MELODY. 

Amongst  the  Infant  Sappho’s  melodies  there  is 
a  sweet,  simple  air,  which  she  has  named  “  The 
Thistle.”  in  playing  it  over  in  the  twilight 
hours,  1  have  tried  to  embody  ’*3  half-melanchuly 
spirit  in  W’ords.  I  wish  the  music  of  the  poetry 
could  equal  the  poetry  of  the  music.  The  metre 
is  adapted  to  the  melody. 

Wake  no  more  those  joyous  numbers 
So  dear  in  life’s  first  years ; 

Break  no  more  sad  memory’s  slumbers, 

She  only  wakes  to  tears. 

Friends  surrounding, 

Joys  abounding. 

Bliss  was  ours  alone ; 

O’er  our  gladness. 

By  dark  sadness. 

Ne’er  was  shadow  thrown  ! 

But  those  friends,  so  faithful  hearted. 

Our  joys  in  days  of  yore,^ 

Now  are  like  those  years  departed. 

And  they  return  no  more. 

'Tis  the  lot  we  all  inherit. 

Life’s  early  joys  decay  ; 

Pleasures  once  that  cheer’d  the  spirit 
Fade  one  by  one  away. 

Life’s  young  morning 
Ne’er  returning. 

Leaves  to  silent  eve. 

Memory’s  treasures. 

Long  past  pleasures, 

Over  which  to  grieve. 

W^ake  no  more,  then,  joyous  numbers. 

So  dear  in  life’s  first  years  ; 

Break  no  more  sad  memory’s  slumbers. 

She  only  w  akes  to  tears. 


THE  MOTHER  AND  HER  SAILOR  BOY. 

BY  MRS.  EDWARD  THOMAS. 

A  DOUBTLUL  joy,  slas  !  thou’st  won, 

Long  anxious,  hoping  heart ! 

Thou  art  returned,  beloved  one, 

But  then  he  does  depart. 

Thy  brother  goes,  ah  !  rash  emprise. 

Across  the  storm-fraught  main  ; 

And  my  prophetic  thoughts  surmise 
He  will  not  come  again. 

I  see  thy  glance  reproving  me 
For  my  impatient  woe — 

**  The  God  who  brought  me  back  to  thee 
Will  bring  him  back  also  !” 
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Forgive  me,  boy  !  thou  canst  not  guess 
The  anguish  of  this  stroke  ; 

How  mingled  is  the  happiness, 

W’hich  thy  return  awoke. 

With  bitterness,  because  he  goes. 

Chide  not,  ’tis  no  avail  t 

The  God  that  thou  invokest  knows 
Thy  mother’s  bosom’s  bale, — 

With  what  alternate  hope  and  fear 
That  bosom  now  is  torn. 

And  while  I  smile  on  thee — a  tear 
For  him,  that  smile  doth  mourn. 

But  hush  !  ’tis  impious  to  repine 
With  such  a  son  as  thee  ; 

No  !  blessed  be  the  hand  Divine 
That  led  thee  back  to  me. 

My  other  rover,  he  that  now 
Thy  courage  imitates. 

Will  come  with  laurels  on  his  brow, 

That  hope  despair  abates  ! 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  MAIDENS  OF  ISRAEI.  AFTER 
THE  FALL  OF  GOLIATH. 

And  it  came  to  paai  as  they  came,  when  David  was  re¬ 
turned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  that  the  Momen 
came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to 
meet  King  Saul  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instruments 
of  music.  And  the  women  answered  one  another  as  they 
played,  and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  aud  David  his 
ten  thousands.” — 1  Sam.  xviii.  C,  7. 

Now  praise  be  lo  the  Lord  our  God,  by  whom  our 
armies  fight ! 

And  honor  to  our  heroes  true,  who’ve  conquer’d 
through  his  might ! 

For  from  our  land  with  valiant  hand,  they’ve 
roll’d  the  tide  of  war. 

And  brought  sweet  Peace,  to  Judah’s  sky  a  reap¬ 
pearing  star. 

Hail,  Saul,  to  thee  !  illustrious  chief,  who  didst 
this  triumph  gain. 

And  thrice  all  hail  to  Jesse’s  son,  by  whom  our 
foe  was  slain  ! 

As  morning  broke  upon  the  field,  we  gazed  with 
wild  dismay. 

Where  stretch’d  afar,  from  west  to  east  Pliilistia’s 
legions  lay } 

And  when  their  trumpets’  haughty  clang  struck 
fiercely  on  our  ear. 

Our  feeble  knees  together  smote,  our  hearts  grew 
sick  w'itli  fear. 

For  well  we  deem’d  the  day  was  lost,  and  trem¬ 
blingly  we  spoke 

Of  coming  shame  and  toil  and  pain  beneath  the 
Heathen’s  yoke. 

• 

No  might  was  leA  within  us  when  from  out  that 
iron  host 

Came  forth,  our  armies  to  defy,  Philistia’s  giant 
boast. 

Six  cubits  high  the  monster  stood,  six  cubits  and 
a  span. 

And  sheath’d  in  brass  from  head  to  heel,  he 
seem’d  no  child  of  man. 
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His  spear  six  hundred  shekels  weigh’d,  yet  in  his 
brawny  hand 

He  shook  it  as  a  lusty  child  might  shake  a  willow 
wand. 

A  demon’s  frown  was  on  his  brow,  as  sullenly  he 
came 

And  glared  upon  our  trembling  host,  and  spoke 
his  words  of  shame  : 

“  Ho !  wherefore  stand  ye  there  in  arms  why, 
thus  equipt  to  smite. 

Hold  ye  yourselves  within  your  lines,  and  shun 
the  proffer’d  fight. ^ 

Lo !  here  I  stand  with  spear  and  brand :  is  there 
amongst  you  all 

But  one  who  dares  'gainst  me  maintain  the  crown 
and  claims  of  Saul  ? 

If  such  there  be,  his  onset  I  stand  here  to  abide. 

And  point  to  point  and  foot  to  foot,  let  us  this 
cause  decide.” 

As  melts  the  snow  on  Carmel’s  heights  before  the 
summer  ray, 

So  shrunk  at  that  huge  boaster’s  words  our  war¬ 
riors  in  dismay. 

Ah!  sad  it  was  for  us  to  sec  our  trusted  cham¬ 
pions  fail. 

And  brows  that  courage  wont  to  crest,  with  fear 
and  shame  grow  pale. 

But  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !  for  in  our  deep  ' 
despair 

To  Him  we  cried,  and  He  bowed  dow’n,  and  heard 
our  trembling  prayer. 

Help  came  from  where  we  thought  not  of;  when 
all  our  hopes  were  slain. 

And  sage’s  word,  and  soldier's  sword  and  panoply 
were  vain ; 

A  shepherd  boy  eame  to  our  aid,  who,  armed 
with  sling  and  stone. 

Went  forth  to  meet  our  ghastly  foe,  undaunted 
and  alone 

In  pity  half,  and  half  in  wrath,  our  warriors  saw 
him  go, 

Whilst  loud  and  scornful  was  the  laugh  that  hail¬ 
ed  him  from  the  foe. 

What!  do  you  deem  me  but  a  dog,  that  thus, as 
in  disdain. 

Ye  send  a  child  with  sling  and  stone  to  chase  me 
from  the  plain  ? 

Go  !  haste  thee  to  thy  home  again  !  Away,  pre¬ 
sumptuous  boy  ! 

Am  I  a  man  with  such  as  thou  in  mimic  fight  to 
toy  ? 

Go  !  lest  I  scourge  thee  in  my  scorn — for  pity 
’twere  to  smite 

With  sorer  blow  so  fair  a  child,  some  mother’s 
fond  delight.” 

He  spoke,  but  hardly  from  his  lips  the  haughty 
words  had  sped 

When  from  the  sling  a  pebble  sent  bud  stretch’d 
him  witii  the  dead.  * 

Where  ’neath  the  casque  his  brow  appeared,  with 
steady  aim  and  true 

Right  on  his  front  a  stunning  stroke  that  stripling 
slinger  threw ; 

And  prone  to  earth  the  monster  rushed,  as  ’neath 
a  feller’s  stroke 

The  cedar  sinks  on  Lebanon,  on  Bashan’s  slope 
.  the  oak. 


“Behold  he  falls!  the  giant’s  down  !  Up, Israel, 
in  thy  might, 

And  by  God’s  grace  the  day  is  ours.  Up,  Judah, 
to  the  fight !” 

As  springs  the  famished  panther  or  lion  on  his 
prey. 

So  at  that  summons  sprang  our  host,  and  darted 
to  the  fray. 

Then  rose  the  din  of  furious  fight,  and  on  the  bur¬ 
dened  gale 

The  vengeful  clang  of  armor  rang  with  mingled 
shout  and  wail. 

A  little  while  !  then  loud  and  clear  the  song  of 
triumph  rose 

From  Judah’s  ranks  as  o’er  the  plain  they  chased 
their  scattered  foes. 

Now,  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  by  whom  our 
armies  fight ! 

And  honor  to  our  heroes  true,  who’ve  conquer’d 
through  his  might ! 

Though  far  and  wide  in  banner’d  pride  at  dawn 
the  heathen  lay. 

Ere  evening's  fall  that  mighty  host,  like  mist  had 
passed  away. 

W.L.  A. 


SO. \  NETS, 

SUGGESTED  BY  THE  PERUSAL  OF  .NICHOL’s  “AR¬ 
CHITECTURE  OF  THE  HEAVENS.” 

I. 

What  boundless  seems  to  our  imperfect  view 
Is  but  too  vast  for  fleshly  eyes  to  scan ; 

Not  more  capacious  than  the  soul  of  Man, 

Nor  broader,  deeper,  than  the  right,  the  true  : 
Courage  and  Hope,  led  on  by  Patience,  woo 
And  win  the  secrets  of  the  darkest  plan  ; 

Mind  is  in  all  things  victor;  nought  may  ban 
The  spirit,  nor  its  godlike  power  subdue. 

The  glistering  page  of  Heaven  that  meets  our  eye, 
.May  only  show  a  fragment  of  the  scroll, 

.\nd  One  alone  may  at  a  glance  descry 
The  perfect  beauty  of  the  glorious  whole  ; 

Vet  sure  degrees  of  knowledge  shall  supply 
Progressive  wisdom  to  the  aspiring  soul. 

II. 

Still  onward,  through  the  slowly  yielding  crowd 
The  eager  Intellect  its  devious  way 
Presses,  in  wild  Infinity  astray  ! 

Faint  whispers  gather  into  utterance  loud. 

The  midnight  depth  is  pass’d,  the  Heavens  are 
bow’d 

.And,  flashing  from  all  points,  in  many  a  ray 
Truth  beams  with  promise  of  a  cloudless  day. 
And  strips  the  Ancient  secret  of  its  shroud. 

The  Rock  of  Ages  only  seems  to  hide 

Its  precious  waters  from  the  heart’s  deep 
thirst  ; 

We  need  but  strike  !  and  from  its  gushing  side, 
(Eternal  as  their  source,)  fresh  streams  shall 
burst ; 

Still  onward,  then  ;  due  strength  will  be  supplied: 
We  master  in  our  foremost  foe  our  worst. 
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III. 

What  truth,  what  hope,  what  comfort,  O  ye 
Spheres, 

Bring  ye  to  man  wiien  your  deep  tale  is  read  ? 
How  may  ye  quell  the  dark  mysterious  dread 
Your  story  wakes  ?  how  dissipate  his  fears  ? 

If  I  have  heard  with  unmistaking  ears. 

If  by  no  fanciful  crude  thought  misled. 

His  spirit’s  fate  by  yours  is  imaged 
Alike  in  youth,  in  Manhood,  and  in  years. 

If  all  your  glory  shines,  to  be  resumed 
By  dissolution,  when  your  task  is  done. 

Yet  younger  heavens  by  you  will  be  illumed. 
Changed  in  your  order  and  your  forms  alone  ; 
Much  more  the  mind  to  ceaseless  life  is  doom’d, 
Which  time  and  space  affect  not :  It  is  One. 


MESMERISM. 

That  woman  is  reading  a  book  xcith  her  smdj 
F’or  the  book,  devant  derrUre^  faces  the  poll  ! 
Prodigious!  such  deeds,  when  the  Tudors  were 
kings. 

Would  have  brought  men  to  stakes,  or  equivalent 
things  ;  • 

What’s  to  keep  her  from  reading  a  book  in  one’s 
pocket  ? 

Or  billets,  for  safety  laid  by  under  locket 
What  a  helpmate  a  clair-voyante  woman  would 
be 

To  th’  Statesman  whose  duties  require  him  to 
see 

The  insides  of  letters,  though  “private,”  ere  we 
Can  be  trusted  to  see  them  ourselves  ;  for  would 
he 

But  keep  such  a  woman,  at  once  she’d  reveal 
All  embryo-plots  without  breaking  a  seal  ! 
There’s  one  point  of  danger — that  troublesome  elf 
Tom  Duneombe,  might  get  such  a  helpmate  him¬ 
self. 

'I’his  spell,  or  afflatus, 

Puts  men  in  a  status, 

For  losing  a  member — an  arm  or  a  leg — 

And  getting  a  cork  in  its  place,  or  a  peg. 

Without  interfering  with  comfort  a  whit ; 

A  nod,  and  anon 
The  member  is  gone. 

And  the  cut  didn’t  hurt  the  man’s  feelings  a  bit ! 
A  happy  discov’ry,  a  capital  hit. 

As  touching  a  wretch  that  must  either  submit 
To  be  mortified. 

Or  have  a  lop-side  ! 

No  longer  is  tooth-ache  a  matter  of  dread. 

Before  you’re  aware,  every  tooth  in  your  head 
May  be  out  on  the  table  ;  and  when  you  awake 
You  may  get  a  new  set  in  that  never  will  ache  ! 
If  Burns  were  in  Ayr  he  might  write  a  Fare-well 
To  what  “a’  dools”  he  declared  “  bore  the  bell.” 

It  must  make  a  man  start 
To  behold  his  own  heart  ; 

Not  a  few  at  the  sight 
Would  shriek  with  affright ! 


The  imps  that  it  holds. 

The  slime  of  its  folds. 

Few  the  vision  would  dare. 

Few  the  vision  could  bear  ! 

The  turgid  and  fester’d,  the  wither’d,  the  hard. 
The  gnaw’d  and  the  dirty,  the  seam’d  and  the 
scarr’d. 

The  ugly,  the  hollow,  the  black,  and  the  rotten. 
Could  hearts  such  as  these  are  be  ever  forgotten.’ 
The  best  of  us  ail  would  feel  somewhat  distrest 
And  wake  up,  I  opine,  in  the  fidgets  at  best. 

But  mirabile  dictu  I  eonfoundinghj  odd  is 
The  power  of  the  Pass  to  pierce  other  men's 
bodies ! 

The  power  of  Adepts  to  lay  open  the  breast. 

And  rummage,  occultly,  another  man’s  chest  ' 
Who  knows  but  some  day 
They  may  find  out  the  way 
To  analyze  motives  ideas  dissect  ? 

And  the  “  heart  of  heart”  secrets  of  all  to  detect .’ 
To  think  that  a  carle  with  shut  eyes,  faraway, 

In  Sligo,  or  Sego,  the  heart  might  waylay  ! 

Might  catch  all  your  thoughts,  all  your  feelings 
survey. 

You  thinking  in  Saxon  and  he  in  Malay  ! 

Who,  if  you  spoke  to  him,  would  certainly  need 
A  verbal  translation. 

But  who,  by  some  mystical  modus  could  read 
Offhand  cogitation  ! 

The  thought  is  horrific 
’Tis  all  but  petrific  ! 

If  the  heart  at  its  work  can  so  clearly  he  seen, 

^  IVhat  it  does  may  be  got  at  as  clearly  I  ween, 

As  it  is,  a  man’s  doings  are  pervious  to  sight, 
Maugre  distance,  and  thick  mural  strata,  and 
night ; 

And  if  Thought  should  de  meme  be  dragged  forth 
into  light. 

What  rubbing  and  scrubbing  there’ll  be  by  and 

m  • 

To  render  it  passably  clean  to  the  eye  ! 

My  Lord  Aberdeen  strictest  vigils  should  keep. 
Lest  into  the  cabinet  slyly  should  creep 
Some  Charge  d'  affaires,  full  of  thievish  intents. 
And  rifle  the  drawers  of  their  precious  contents  ; 
How  the  watch  should  be  kept  ’tisn’t  easy  to 
say — 

Let  Vernon  be  catechised  as  to  the  way. 

His  lordship,  I  trow. 

Would  esteem  it  too  low 
For  nobility  on  such  an  errand  to  go. 

Or  else  what  discoveries  his  lordship  might 
make. 

What  light  on  our  foreign  relations  might 
throw. 

If  to  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Rio,  he’d  take. 

By  mesmeric  sleight, 

A  professional  flight ! 

If  his  lordship  wants  nerve, ’twould  be  safer  to 
choose 

A  Familiar,  and  send  him  incog,  on  the  cruise. 

Ridicule  is  too  often  made  the  test  of  truth.  We 
know  of  no  modern  science  that  has  been  more 
ridiculed  than  the  science  of  Mesmerism.  Still, 
in  defiance  of  that  ridicule,  it  is  making  rapid  ad¬ 
vances,  and  if  founded  in  fact,  will,  doubtless,  in 
the  end,  triumph  over  all  opposition. 
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The  Complete  Concordance  to  Siiak- | 
SPEARE,  by  Mrs.  C.  Clarke.  Nos.  1  to  8. — This: 
is  a  verbal  index  to  all  the  passages  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  works  of  the  poet ;  and  is,  as  far  as  we 
have  examined,  both  complete  and  orderly.  The 
vaguest  recollection  of  a  single  word  will  enable 
the  consulter  to  refer  to  the  specific  passage,  and 
thus  save  him  a  world  of  guessing  in  perhaps  a 
vain  endeavor  to  recover  the  quotation.  Other 
similar  attempts,  such  as  Twiss’s  and  Ayscough’s, 
exist,  but  are  neither  so  full  nor  so  easy  of  refer¬ 
ence  as  the  present  work,  which  will  be  found 
all  that  is  desirable.' — Micnaum. 


Ivory  Engraving,  or  Durertvpe — A  Newly- 
invented  Process. — Great  as  are  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  the  art  of 
engraving,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  we  have 
yet  arrived  at  perfection  in  any  of  its  various 
departments.  For  a  considerable  period  no 
method  besides  that  of  wood-engraving  was 
known  as  suitable  for  printing  along  with  type. 
Stereotyping, though  it  affords  a  metallic  duplicate 
of  the  engraved  wood  block,-and  is  so  far  useful 
for  multiplying  such  works,  yet  is  of  no  avail  in 
the  production  of  original  designs,  and  it  was  not 
until  we  were  made  acquainted  with  Gypsogra- 
phy  and  Glyphography,  that  we  were  put  in 
possession  of  methods  at  all  likely  to  compete 
with,  if  not  supersede,  wood  engraving. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
those  other  methods  of  engraving  applying  to 
copper,  steel,  stone,  &c.,  which  even  those  most 
superficially  acquainted  with  typography  must  be 
aware  cannot  be  printed  off  along  with  letterpress. 
An  early  partiality  for  typographical  works  made 
me  long  desirous  of  rediscovering  the  supposed 
peculiar  art  by  which  Albert  Durer  produced  those 
remarkable  effects,  particularly  in  cross-hatching, 
which  have  perplexed  all  who  have  studied  his 
prints,  and  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  much 
speculation  whether  they  are  from  true  wood  en¬ 
gravings,  or  absolute  copperplates  with  all  the 


lines  in  relief,  the  result  of  biting-in  with  nitric 
acid  ;  thus  etching  the  lights,  instead  of  as  usual 
etching  the  shadows,  or  lines  to  be  printed.  It 
may  not  be  known  to  the  general  reader,  that  the 
shading  produced  by  cross-hatching  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  art  of 
wood  engraving,  not  from  its  impossibility,  but 
its  extreme  tediousness ;  and  is,  therefore,  in  all 
old  prints  particularly,  very  sparingly  introduced, 
and  much  oftener  entirely  omitted.  The  fre¬ 
quent  interlacing,  or  cross-hatching,  as  well  as 
the  spirited  freedom  of  his  lines,  form  a  remark¬ 
able  feature  in  Albert  Durer’s  engravings.  It 
was  in  1837  that  I  designed  a  means  of  surmount¬ 
ing  the. main  difficulty  of  the  cross-hatching, 
which  I  could  produce  with  the  greatest  freedom 
either  as  an  original  effect,  or  to  copy,  as  I  then 
did,  one  of  Albert  Durer’s  prints.  At  that  time 
the  electrotype  process  was  not  known,  or  I 
should  have  employed  it  for  one  part  of  my  in¬ 
vention,  instead  of  stereotyping,  which  I  found 
it  requisite  to  abandon,  as  involving  too  much 
difficulty,  labor,  and  expense.  My  method  of 
engraving  calls  in  aid  either  stereotyping  or  elec¬ 
trotyping.  Its  peculiarity  is  the  facility  it  afibrds 
for  copyings  without  any  great  skill  oa  the  part 
of  the  copyist.  Indeed,  in  this  respect  it  proba¬ 
bly  offers  a  dangerous  temptation  to  the  commit¬ 
tal  of  forgery.  Though  myself  a  mere  amateur, 
I  have  copied  a  print  of  Albert  Durer’s  with  all 
the  exactitude  that  a  steady  hand  could  pass  a 
tracer  over  lines  already  prepared.  Ilow  much 
superior,  however,  must  be  the  labor  of  one 
skilled  in  engraving.  My  method  is  as  follows  : — 
1.  I  take  a  plate  of  clear,  thin,  flatted  glass, 
round  the  edge  of  which  is  to  be  pasted  a  ribbon 
of  card,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  flat  to  the 
glass,  and  close  to  its  outer  edge,  forming  a  white 
margin  or  frame  all  round  ;  a  few  drops  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  are  to  be  rubbed  over  the  glass,  but 
on  the  card  side  only ;  next  melt  a  little  pure 
white  bees-wax,  and  holding  the  glass,  if  small, 
over  a  lamp,  or  a  larger  one  over  a  chafing  dish, 
pour  upon  it  the  wax,  allowing  all  the  superflu- 
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oils  portion  to  run  over  tho  card  margin,  the 
object  being  not  to  liave  it  anywhere  thicker  than 
the  card.  The  turpentine  causes  it  to  be  very 
adhesive. 

2.  'I’iie  glass  thus  prepared  may  be  laid,  W’ith 
the  varnished  side  uppermost,  on  any  print, 
which  will  appear  distinctly  through  the  wax 
varnish,  and  in  this  state  is  ready  for  copying 
with  the  graver. 

3.  The  needles  or  gravers  1  propose  using 
may  be  of  ivory  (and  lienee,  or  from  Durer’s 
name,  may  be  chosen  a  distinctive  title  for  this 
invention)  ;  the  softness  and  thinness  of  the  coat¬ 
ing,  as  also  the  smoothness  of  the  glossy  surface, 
favoring  their  employment.  For  open-lined  en¬ 
gravings  like  Albert  Durer’s,  maps,  plans,  and 
the  like,  ivory  needles  would  answer  every  pur¬ 
pose,  and  without  scratching  the  glass.  To  copy 
a  fine  copper-plate  might  require  a  steel  point. 
The  varnish  is  merely  cut  through,  as  in  etching 
copper-plate. 

4.  A  cast  off  the  glass  plate  so  prepared  is 
what  is  next  most  wanted,  and  it  was  here  my 
original  difficulty  occurred.  By  the  electrotype 
process  a  copper  printing  block  may  be  at  once 
obtained,  backed  with  soft  metal  and  raised  on 
wood. 

Such  is  my  method,  which  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  occurred  to  frustrate  my  bringing 
forward,  but  chiefly  the  want  of  suflicient  leisure 
to  prepare  suitable  specimens.  That  in  the  hands 
of  able  artists  its  capabilities*are  very  surpris¬ 
ing,  1  feel  satisfied,  and  its  aflbrdingan  extremely 
easy  means  of  copying,  to  those  who  are  entire 
amateurs  at  engraving,  or  drawling,  is  self-evi¬ 
dent;  arising  from  its  not  requiring  the  revrrsing 
of  objects.  Thus  the  ancient  method  of  absolute¬ 
ly  writing  with  a  stiletto  on  a  wax  tablet,  may 
now  be  advantageously  revived,  and  when  elec- 
trotyped  may  even  be  printed  with  letter-press. 
Prints  on  paper,  silk,  cotton,  &c. ;  pencil  draw¬ 
ings,  writing,  embroidery,  leaves  of  plants, 
medals,  &c.,  may  all  be  exactly  traced  by  plac¬ 
ing  them  under  the  glass  plate,  saving  all  the 
tediousness  of  first  drawing  and  then  etching. 
Some  time  back  1  intimated  to  private  friends, 
what  I  still  think  might  be  carried  out,  that  my 
method  of  engraving  offers  a  light  and  suitable 
employment  for  females,  who  might  be  advanta¬ 
geously  occupied  in  copying  for  the  electrotypist. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  observe  that  my 
invention  may,  on  a  hasty  glance,  appear  similar 
to,  or  even  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Gypso- 
graphic  and  Glyphographic  processes.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  only  similarity  is  that  of 
cutting  down  through  a  soft  substance  to  a  hard 
one  ;  and  the  publication  of  those  methods  has 
certainly,  so  far,  deprived  me  of  the  credit  I  might 
earlier  have  obtained  for  that  useful  part  of  the 
invention,  of  which  no  advantage  had  at  that 
period  been  taken.  But  as  regards  employing  a 
transparent  medium^  I  believe  my  method  dis¬ 
tinctly  stands  alone.  I  can  only  say,  in  reference 
to  my  own  knowledge  of  it,  it  is  perfectly  original 
in  every  respect ;  and  I  shall  be  sincerely  phrased 
should  these  few  hints  be  found  serviceable  in 
at  all  advancing  an  art  1  much  admire. 

Henry  Dircks. 

77,  K!nj  William-street,  City. 

January  5,  1845. 
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Atmospheric  Railway  without  a  Valve. — 
A  large  working  model  has  been  exhibited,  in¬ 
cluding  a  carriage  which  was  moved  on  the  rail¬ 
way  at  considerable  velocity  by  exhausting  the 
tube  by  means  of  an  air-pump.  The  object  aimed 
at  by  the  inventor  is  to  get  rid  of  the  slot  or  chase 
in  the  cylindrical  main  pipe  or  tube,  and  also  the 
valve  with  its  appurtenances.  If,  in  praetice, 
this  desideratum  can  be  attained  as  efficiently  as 
it  is  accomplished  on  a  small  scale,  an  important 
advance  will  be  made  in  railway  locomotion. 
The  pipe  or  tube,  instead  of  being  fixed  above 
the  level  of  the  rails,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Pinkus’s 
and  Samuda’s  plans,  is  sunk  considerably  below 
it,  whereby  facilities  are  afforded  of  effecting  a 
junction  between  two  or  more  railways — as  also 
of  allowing  (when  necessary)  roads  and  railways 
to  be  crossed  on  a  level.  At  intervals  of  about 
thirty  feet  are  fixed  two  boxes,  cast  on  to  the 
tube,  one  on  each  side,  in  each  of  which  works  a 
vertical  spindle  or  axis,  to  which  are  fixed  two 
small  cog-wheels  or  pinions,  the  one  being  inside 
the  box,  the  other  outside.  A  diaphragm  or  pis¬ 
ton  works  within  the  main  pipe  or  tube,  as  in 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  railway  tube,  to  which, 
however,  is  attached  a  double  rack  ;  so  that  when 
the  piston  is  moved  forward  by  the  exhaustion  of 
the  tube  in  front  of  the  piston,  the  rack  is  moved 
with  it,  and  which,  working  on  two  or  more  seta 
of  the  lower  or  under  pinions,  causes  the  upper 
or  outside  pinions  to  revolve  at  the  same  lime 
and  at  the  same  velocity.  A  second  tack,  of  the 
same  length  as  that  within  the  tube,  is  attached 
to  the  first  carriage  of  a  train  ;  and,  as  the  upper 
pinions  revolve,  the  rack,  and  consequently  tho 
carriage  to  which  it  is  attached,  move  with  it. 
Thus  the  valve  ordinarily  used  is  entirely  dis¬ 
pensed  with. — Athcnecum. 

Reproduction  of  the  Minerva  of  the 
Parthenon. — The  French  papers  give  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  curious  enterprise  in  the  field  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  which  has  been  retarded  by  a  more 
curious  discussion  arising  out  of  it,  and  concluded 
by  a  compromise  more  curious  still.  The  Due 
de  Luynes,  whose  princely  fortune  renders  to  a 
great  extent  possible  the  costly  schemes  which 
his  artistic  and  archaeological  tastes  suggest,  has 
set  his  head  upon  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
lost  wonders  of  the  world — the  Phidian  Minerva 
of  the  Parthenon.  This  marvellous  statue,  whieh, 
as  our  readers  know’,  towered  above  the  walls  of 
the  Temple,  and  arrested  the  eye  of  him  who  ap¬ 
proached  Athens,  from  whatever  side,  was  twen¬ 
ty-seven  cubits  (about  thirty-seven  feet)  in  height, 
and  bore  in  one  hand  a  lance  and  in  the  other  a 
Victory,  four  cubits  high.  The  helmet  was 
crowned  by  a  sphynx,  and  had  a  griffin  on  either 
side.  The  lance-hand  of  the  goddess  rested  on  a 
buckler  at  her  feet,  on  whose  outer  face  the  Com¬ 
bat  of  the  Amazons,  and  on  the  inner  the  Battle 
of  the  Gods  and  Giants,  were  represented.  The 
very  sandals  of  the  goddess  were  sculptured  with 
the  Fight  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitlix;  the 
pedestal  represented  the  beautiful  allegory  of  the 
Birth  of  Pandora;  and  everywhere  the  artist  had 
lavished  the  miracles  of  that  surpassing  genius, 
under  whose  teaching  the  art  of  Sculpture  grew 
divine.  Much  against  the  will  of  Phidias,  who 
stooped,  on  this  occasion,  as  he  did  on  others,  to 
the  taste  of  the  times,  that  he  might  gain  the 
influence  which  was  to  raise  it,  the  work  was 
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n*t  wholly  of  marble.  The  parts  of  the  body 
left  uncovered  by  the  a!gis  and  tunic  of  the  god¬ 
dess,  were  of  ivory — gold  of  the  weight  of  foity 
talents,  representing  a  value  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  money,  was  ex¬ 
pended  on  its  embellishment,  and  thee  yes  were 
of  precious  stones.  For  the  restoration  of  this 
sublime  work,  so  far  as  its  forms  and  other  ma¬ 
terialities  are  concerned,  there  arc  not  wanting 
sufficient  instructions.  The  English  non-classi¬ 
cal  reader,  who  is  an  artist  or  lover  of  art,  may 
have  made  acquaintance  with  collected  evidence 
in  the  description  of  Flaxman.  Medals  of  un¬ 
questioned  authenticity  render  the  majestic  re¬ 
pose  of  the  goddess  of  the  Parthenon }  and  in  all 
but  the  matchless  workmanship,  and  communi¬ 
cated  inspiration  of  the  unrivalled  sculptor,  the 
Due  de  Luynes  might  fairly  hope  to  embody  this 
great  tradition  of  Art.  To  secure  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  latter  and  essential  qualities,  the 
Due  engaged  in  his  scheme  M.  Simard,  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  and  by  them  it  was  agreed  that  the  statue 
should  be  executed  in  the  reduced,  but  still  colos¬ 
sal,  size  of  one-half  the  original, — that  the  ivory 
parts  of  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon  should  be  ivory 
in  that  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  and  that  the  gold 
of  the  former  should  be  represented  in  the  latter 
by  silver.  All  was  proceeding  smoothly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  foregoing  programme;  when,  lo  !  M. 
Ingres  brings  from  Italy  a  fragment  of  a  statue  of 
Minerva,  which  he  declares  to  be  an  exact  copy  of 
that  of  the  Parthenon,  and  offers  it  to  M.  Simard 
ns  his  model.  The  fragment  of  M.  Ingres,  how¬ 
ever,  contradicts  both  medals  and  historians — all 
which  represent  the  goddess  with  lowered  arms, 
while  the  assumed  copy  has  one  arm  raised.  M. 
Ingres  is,  as  ho  deserves  to  be,  a  great  authority 
in  France;  and  the  Duke  is  perplexed  between 
the  allegiance  which,  as  an  amateur,  he  owes  to 
the  artist,  and  that  which,  as  an  archceologist,  he 
owes  to  his  texts.  The  difficulty  has,  at  length, 
been  solved  by  a  method  which  only  a  very  ear¬ 
nest  virtuoso  would,  and  only  a  capitalist  could, 
employ.  M.  Simard  is  to  make  two  Minervas, 
one  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  Pausanias, 
and  one  aAer  that  of  M.  Ingres,  and  each  is  to 
be  the  Minerva  of  Phidias  and  the  Parthenon  for 
the  respective  disciples  of  the  contending  author¬ 
ities.  For  ourselves,  we  declare  for  Pausanias 
and  the  medals. — Athenwum. 

Cardinal  Mai. — A  letter  from  Rome,  quoted  in 
the  F rench  papers,  announce^  the  return  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mai,  who  had  been  travelling  in  the  legations 
and  the  north  of  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
It  became,  however,  so  much  improved,  that  he 
was  able  to  resume  his  favorite  occupation  of  de¬ 
ciphering  ancient  manuscripts,  and  has  brought 
with  him  from  the  libraries  of  Venice  and  Verona, 
several  hitherto  unknown,  which  he  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  with  the  intention  of  presenting 
copies  to  the  Pope  on  the  anniversary  of  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  his  Holiness — the  9th  of  February. 
Among  them  is  a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  in 
Greek,  by  ISt.  Cyril,  four  sermons  by  St.  Augus¬ 
tin,  and  a  small  work,  by  Nicephorus,  against 
the  Iconoclasts. — Athenaum. 

Himyaritic  Inscriptions. — The  Ilimyaritic 
Inscriptions  in  Hadramaut,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ruins  still  extant  of  the  once  powerful  nation  of 
Himyari. — At  Hisa  Gherab,  search  was  made  for 


the  lost  ten  lines  which  are  wanting  to  an  inter¬ 
esting  inscription  upon  a  rock.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  the  base  of  the  mountain  had  been 
partially  washed  away,  and  the  end  of  the  in¬ 
scription  with  it.  Local  circumstances  seemed 
to  prove  that  the  spot  had  been  inhabited  at  no 
very  distant  period.  The  cement  of  some  of  the 
more  ancient  constructions,  either  from  age,  from 
its  particular  nature,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  had 
been  prepared,  had  returned  to  its  original  state 
of  lime-stone.  The  mountains  around  1  lisa  are 
so  many  extinct  volcanoes,  and  it  appears  that 
volcanic  action  had  formerly  devastated  what  was 
once  a  fruitful  soil.  Below  the  mountain  of 
Hisa,  there  are  many  tumuli  of  the  ancient  peo¬ 
ple,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  open  them 
without  exciting  the  animosity  of  the  Arabs. 
Lieut.  Cruttenden  recommends  the  city  of  Katta- 
ba  as  the  fittest  place  for  commencing  discoveries, 
from  which  in  a  line  eastw’ard,  the  entire  range 
of  Himyari  castles  that  guarded  the  southern 
frontier  would  be  found.  Exploration  of  every 
kind  is,  however,  very  difficult.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  a  sketch,  or  take  an  observation  of  the 
sun,  without  being  suspected  by  the  Bedouins  of 
searching  for  hidden  treasure,  and  Lieut.  Crutten¬ 
den  generally  promised  them  all  the  gold  ho 
should  find,  if  they  would  only  let  him  look  at 
the  sun  in  quiet.  The  writer  goes  on  to  mention 
the  various  places  where  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  interesting  ruins  of  the  Himyari  Em¬ 
pire  may  be  found,  and  gives  his  opinion  of  the 
best  way  of  getting  at  them.  He  says  the  won¬ 
ders  of  that  empire  and  its  people  are  familiar 
subjects  to  every  story-teller  in  Yemen,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  transformation  of  the  Beni  dd 
into  apes  as  a  punishment  for  their  impiety,  may 
yet  be  heard  of  in  the  scrats  and  collee  shops  of 
Southern  Arabia,  and  yet  the  only  answer  you 
can  get  from  an  Arab,  when  he  is  questioned  as 
to  the  origin  of  these  ruins  is,  “  They  are  the 
work  of  the  ‘Jan’  and  of  the  Kafirs,  in  the  days 
of  Sulelinan  bin  Daoud.”  The  letter  contained 
some  fresh  Himyaritic  inscriptions  to  be  deci¬ 
phered  by  Mr.  Forster. — Athenaum. 

Egypt  and  Mf.iiemet  Ali. — Mehcmet  Ali^ 
j  great  dock  at  Alexandria  has,  after  a  labor  of 
eight  years,  and  a  cost  of  half  a  million  sterling, 
been  opened  : — to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
Pasha,  who  came  from  Cairo  for  the  occasion, 
and  caused  the  inauguration  to  be  accompanied 
with  great  ceremonial.  'Phe  engineer,  M.  Mon¬ 
gel,  a  Frenchman,  has,  it  is  said,  received  from 
Alehemet  Ali  directions  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  for  the  one  other  great  work  which 
that  prince  has  so  much  at  heart — the  construction 
of  the  barrage  of  the  Nile.  The  site  now’  fixed 
upon  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Rosetta  and 
Damietta  branches  of  the  river — about  ten  miles 
below  Cairo.  The  work  will  consist  of  two 
bridges  one  over  each  branch,  joining  each  other 
at  the  extreme  point  of  the  Delta-  One  arch  of 
each  bridge  w’ill  be  made  with  a  lock,  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Delta,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  bridges,  will  be 
opened  several  canals ;  to  which  the  water  of  the 
Nile  will  be  allowed  ingress,  as  may  be  required. 
It  is  stated,  as  an  example  of  the  saving  to  be 
effected  by  this  barrage — that  of  the  50,000  sa- 
kiahs,  or  Persian  water-wheels,  employed  in 
Lower  Egypt,  and  worked  by  not  less  than 
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160,000  bullocks,  not  more  than  10,000  will  be 
required  to  irrigate  the  lands  situate  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  canals,  or  above  their  level. — 
Mhenccum. 

Manuscripts. — The  convents  and  monasteries 
in  Belgium  formerly  possessed  rich  libraries,  as 
well  as  precious  manuscripts.  On  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  these  religious  houses,  a  portion  of  these 
documents  became  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
were  joined  to  the  Bourgogne  Library,  which 
now  joins  the  Royal  Library,  but  the  remainder 
were  more  or  less  dispersed.  Exertions  are  now 
being  made  to  save  a  portion,  and  to  restore  them 
to  their  legitimate  depository,  the  Royal  Library. 
Several  very  valuable  works  have  been  recovered, 
during  the  last  eight  years  ;  and  among  others 
the  original  of  Singebert  de  Gembloux,  La  Cron- 
ique  de  I’Abbaye  des  Dunes,  and  of  St.  Trond,  &c. 
Brussels  Gazette. 

A  Concise  Account  of  Aden,  by  assistant- 
surgeon  Malcolmson,  who  had  been  a  permanent 
resident  there  ever  since  the  station  was  estab- 
lislied,  was  then  read.  The  writer  states,  tliat 
the  town  is  built  in  the  centre  of  an  extinct  sub¬ 
marine  volcano,  whose  activity  must  have  sur¬ 
passed  any  idea  we  can  form  in  judging  from  the 
operations  of  existing  volcanoes :  that  after  a 
season  of  repose,  which  may  have  lasted  myriads 
of  years,  it  became  active  again,  and  formed  a 
second  crater  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
valley.  He  places  the  secomferuption  at  a  period 
long  anterior  to  the  existence  of  animal  life. 
With  the  exception  of  one  peak,  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  is  composed  of  rocks  unfit  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes,  as  they  peal  off  in  thin  lamime 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  peak  excepted  is 
a  basalt,  projecting  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
down  the  sides  of  which  the  masses  required  for 
building  are  thrown  by  the  blast  which  detaches 
them,  into  the  valley  below,  where  they  are 
shaped  for  use.  The  writer  is  of  opinion,  that 
Aden  was  once  an  island ;  and  that  the  isthmus 
now  connecting  it  with  the  continent,  which  is 
nowhere  above  six  feet  in  height  or  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  breadth,  w'as  formed  by  the  tides  from 
each  side  meeting  in  the  middle.  The  animals 
of  Aden  are  a  few  timid  monkeys — believed  by 
the  Arabs  to  be  the  people  of  the  tribe  of  Ad, 
transformed  in  consequence  of  their  wickedness — 
some  hyaenas,  many  very  beautiful  foxes,  and  an 
immense  number  of  rats.  The  reptiles  are 
snakes,  lizards,  and  scorpions  of  two  kinds — one 
very  large,  reaching  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
but  whose  sting  is  not  dangerous — the  other 
smaller,  said  to  be  very  venomous.  The  plants 
are  chiefly  pretty  flowers,  growing  in  the  hills  j 
and  there  were  some  acacias  of  considerable  size, 
and  other  trees,  at  the  coming  of  the  English, — 
but  these  have  been  cut  down  for  fuel.  The  cli¬ 
mate  may  be  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  hot 
and  cold  :  in  the  hot  season,  the  thermometer 
ranges  as  high  as  104*^  in  the  shade  ;  but  the  heat 
is  by  no  means  unbearable  ; — in  fact,  the  difler- 
ence  between  tbe  sensible  temperature  and  that 
shown  by  the  thermometer  is  always  very  re¬ 
markable.  This  great  heat  does  not  produce 
sickness ;  and  although  the  troops  suffered  dread¬ 
fully  at  first,  from  want  of  accommodation  and 
proper  food,  from  the  great  fatigue  and  watching 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  from  the  dread¬ 
ful  filth  of  the  place,  now  that  these  causes  are 
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removed,  the  writer  feels  warranted  in  stating, 
that  a  more  healthy  station  does  not  exist  in  any 
British  colony.  When  the  place  was  first  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  British,  the  population  consisted  of 
about  1,000  half-naked  and  half-starved  inhabi¬ 
tants  :  there  are  now  at  least  20,000  residents, 
well  clothed  and  well  fed  ;  besides  the  troops, 
amounting  to  3,500,  and  a  fluctuating  population 
of  1,500  souls.  The  water  is  very  superior,  and 
obtained  from  wells,  in  which  it  remains  at  the 
same  level  at  all  seasons.  It  is  not,  unfortunately, 
sufficiently  attainable  for  irrigation,  and  there  is 
but  little  rain  to  supply  its  place  :  were  it  not  for 
this  impediment,  the  success  of  the  government 
garden  proves  that  the  soil  would  be  higbly  pro¬ 
ductive.  There  are  remains  of  large  tanks  on 
the  peninsula,  which  the  writer  thinks  were 
abandoned  when  the  wells  were  dug;  but  in  all 
probability  they  were  used  for  irrigation,  and,  if 
restored,  might  again  be  available  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  dwellings  are  principally  composed 
of  wooden  uprights,  whose  intervals  are  filled 
with  reeds,  and  lined  with  matting  formed  of 
leaves  of  the  date  tree  ;  they  are  cool  and  com¬ 
fortable  ;  and  better  adapted  to  the  climate  than 
more  costly  edifices.  The  chief  objection  to  them 
is,  their  liability  to  fire  ;  of  which  an  instance 
was  seen  in  the  whole  of  the  lines  of  the  10th  Regi¬ 
ment  having  been  destroyed  in  two  hours.  The 

fdace  is  now  healthy  ;  the  troops  and  their  fami- 
ies  cheerful  and  happy  :  they  have  good  quarters 
and  excellent  food,  and  are  on  good  terms  with 
the  inhabitants.  The  town  is  improving ;  ruins 
have  almost  disappeared ;  many  stone  houses 
have  been  built,  and  others  are  building ;  the 
streets  are  now  well  levelled  and  regular;  and 
the  revenue  has  doubled  every  year.  Mr.  Mal¬ 
colmson  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Aden  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  posts 
belonging  to  England;  as  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  intercourse  with  India  will  be  re¬ 
stored,  at  least  in  part,  to  its  ancient  route. — .4/A. 

Artists  at  Rome. — The  following  statistics 
are  furnished  relating  to  the  artists,  native  and 
foreign,  studying  and  practising  in  Rome.  The 
foreigners  are  404  in  number — 300  being  painters, 
58  sculptors,  39  architects,  and  7  engravers.  Of 
the  whole  number,  there  are  158  German,  25 
French,  35  English,  17  Russian,  7  Polish,  15 
Swedish  and  Norwegian,  31  Danish,  19  Belgian, 
5  Dutch,  11  Hungarian,  15  Spanish,  7  Portuguese, 
and  14  American.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  subdivision  of  the  entire  number  leaves 
forty-four  to  be  accounted  for.  The  Italian  artists 
are  said  to  be  542  in  number, — besides  2,000 
workers  in  mosaic. — Athcna:um. 

Volcanic  Eruption. — A  Russian  journal  gives 
the  details  of  a  volcanic  eruption  which  took 
place  as  long  ago  as  June  the  11th  of  last  year, 
not  far  from  ISchemakha,  situated  in  the  Black 
Sea.  About  six  in  the  morning  the  volcano  all 
at  once  sent  forth,  with  a  great  noise,  a  quantity 
of  burning  matter,  impregnated  with  naphtha. 
The  eruption  lasted  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  not  less  than  four  openings  were  formed  in 
the  mountain.  From  one  of  them  a  quantity  of 
muddy  water  was  seen  to  issue,  and  below  it  wa» 
a  spring  of  clear  water,  of  a  brackish  taste,  which 
at  present  continues  to  flow  dow’n  to  the  plain. 
The  craters  are  now  no  longer  visible,  but  in 
their  place  are  seen  two  little  hills  of  a  conical 
form.—Atktnaum. 


OBITUARY. 


Laman  Blanchard,  Es^- — With  feelings  we 
have  not  words  to  express,  it  is  this  day  our  pain¬ 
ful  task  to  record  the  death,  on  Saturday  last,  of 
Mr.  Laman  Blanchard;  a  personal  friend  long  as¬ 
sociated  with  and  intimately  known  to  us,  and  a 
literary  man  whose  writings  have  justly  earned 
for  him  a  contemporaneous  and  wide  spread  ce¬ 
lebrity,  and  a  fame  which  will  be  more  extended 
and  permanent.  Alas,  that  we  have  to  add,  the 
manner  of  his  loss  was  one  of  those  calamitous 
instances  of  the  helplessness  of  weak  humanity 
to  bear  up  against  the  pressure  of  afflictions. 
The  minds  of  individuals  devoted  to  the  ceaseless 
toils  of  literature,  calling  forth  and  wasting  their 
energies,  are  but  ill  prepared  to  endure  sufferings 
ef  another  nature.  The  ideal  cannot  slide  into 
and  compete  with  the  real  world  ;  and  though  it 
may  be  a  refuge  for  griefs  of  a  less  poignant  char¬ 
acter,  the  imagination,  however  compact,  is  una¬ 
ble  to  wrestle  with  and  withdraw  us  from  the 
more  severe  visitations  of  mortal  distress.  It  was 
the  heavy  misfortune  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  to  be  deprived  of  a  wife,  whom  a  pro- 
tracted  illness  had  only  the  more  endeared  to 
him — a  woman  so  equable  in  temper,  so  warm¬ 
hearted,  so  amiable  to  all,  and  so  attached  to  him, 
that  none  could  be  surprised  at  the  more  than 
bridal  affection  which  subsisted  between  them, 
and  seemed  the  very  spirit  of  their  being.  For 
Blanchard  himself  was  of  a  fine  and  congenial 
temperament.  Endued  with  great  (perhaps  too 
much)  sen.sibility,  he  was  open,  sincere,  gentle, 
susceptible  to  every  the  minutest  act  of  kindness, 
firm  in  integrity,  and  overflowing  with  high  sym¬ 
pathies  towards  all  that  was  generous  and  good. 
His  family  bereavement  preyed  upon  him  night 
and  day ;  and  at  last  his  excited  sense  was  torn 
with  delirium,  and  wrecked  in  the  sea  of  trouble 
which  overwhelmed  the  powers  of  reason,  and 
made  him  unaccountable  for  his  acts.  She  was 
gone  from  his  side  with  whom  he  might  truly 
have  said, 

“The  mind  much  sufTrance  does  o’erskip 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship.” 

His  consolation 'had  not  only  departed,  but  was 
the  source  of  his  intellectual  prostration :  the 
shock  was  fatal  to  a  fancy  and  understanding, 
which  had  for  many  years  stood  the  test  of  unre¬ 
mitting  labor  for  the  press ;  and  he  who  had 
charmed  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  contin¬ 
ually  with  his  pleasant  thoughts,  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  an  “  o’ercharged  heart.” 

In  person  Mr.  Blanchard  was  of  middle  size  and 
light  and  active  form.  His  countenance  wa.s 
well  modelled,  and  bis  eyes  peculiarly  expressive 


either  of  deep  emotion  or  gay  humor.  His  man¬ 
ners,  as  we  have  noticed,  were  placid  and  gentle¬ 
manly  ;  and  his  conversation,  serious  or  lively, 
as  occasion  suited,  was  always  agreeable,  candid, 
and  acceptable.  His  society  was  much  sought  by 
a  numerous  circle  of  literary  and  other  friends,  to 
whom  his  stores  of  information  recommended 
and  his  most  estimable  qualities  endeared.  He 
has  left  a  daughter,  accomplished  under  his  anx¬ 
ious  superintendence  in  music  and  other  feminine 
graces,  and  of  whom  he  was  almost  passionately 
fond,  and  three  sons  younger  than  her,  to  lament 
the  untimely  loss  of  a  father,  of  whom  and  of 
whose  memory  they  have  just  and  abundant 
grounds  to  be  proud.  The  sadness  which  must 
mix  with  their  filial  recollections  cannot  as  ^ret 
be  consoled ;  but  it  must  gratify  them  in  the 
depths  of  their  orphan  woes  to  know  that  a  body 
of  the  admirers  and  friends  of  their  honored  pa¬ 
rent  have  so  far  provided  that  they  shall  not  suf¬ 
fer  that  destitution  which  is  but  loo  often  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  children  of  genius.  For  several 
years  their  proper  education  and  earthly  comforts 
have  been  secured ;  and  the  means  suggested,  if 
not  adopted,  for  the  eligible  settlement  of  the 
younger  branches.  Mr.  Blanchard  was  only 
forty-two  years  of  age.  His  funeral,  attended  by 
many  who  lived  in  friendly  intimacy  with  him, 
will  take  place  this  day,  at  12  o’clock. — Lit.  Gaz. 

The  Reverend  Sydney  Smith. — The  daily 
papers  will  have  announced  to  our  readers  the 
death  of  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith,  which 
took  place  on  Friday  the  Slstult.,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age.  In  nothing  was  the  deceased 
I  more  remarkable  than  the  absence  of  all  preten¬ 
sion  ;  we  may  be  excused  therefore  for  abstaining 
I  from  all  rhetorical  flourish  or  poetical  phrase,  in 
I  offering  a  few  words  on  the  life  and  services  of 
such  a  man — one  as  nobly  simple  as  he  was  cour¬ 
ageously  true. 

The  events  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smith’s  life  were 
not  many.  Following  a  notice  given  by  a  con¬ 
temporary,  we  may  record  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  of  West-country  family,  resident  at 
Lydiard,  near  Taunton  ;  that  he  was  born  at 
Woodford,  in  Essex,  in  the  year  1768;  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Winchester — that  he  was  elected  to 
New  College,  Oxford,  in  1780 — that  in  17fM),  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  there, — and  in  1796,  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Mr.  Sydney  Smith 
entered  upon  his  clerical  duties  at  Netheravon, 
near  Amesbury,  that  residence  on  Salisbury  Plain 
so  humorously  alluded  to  in  the  recent  preface  to 
his  collected  works — where  he  became  tutor  to 
the  son  of  Mr.  Hicks  Beach,  a  neighbouring  gen- 
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tleman,  about  that  time  member  for  Cirencester.  I  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Fovvell  Buxton,  have  also 
How  his  purpose  of  conducting  his  pupil  to  the  I  to  mention  that  of  one  who  pursued  the  same  ob- 
University  of  Weimar  was  defeated,  owing  to  the  Meets  as  the  former,  by  means  so  totally  distinct, 
continental  troubles  of  the  time — and  Edinburgh  land  was  as  unlike  the  zealous  Baronet  as  a  man 
was  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  education  more  libe-  1  of  kindred  opinions  and  princiciples  could  well 
ral  tlian  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  be.  What  the  one  enforced  by  earnest  statement 
has  himself  pleasantly  told  us  :  also  how  during  and  the  cumulation  of  evidence,  the  other  illus- 
his  fivo  years’  residence  and  service  at  the  Epis-  I  traied  by  satire  and  pointed  with  epigram, 
copal  Chapel  there  he  made  an  intimate  friend-  There  is  less  evidence  of  direct  action  on  the  life 
ship  with  Lords  Brougham  and  Jeffrey.  This! of  his  generation  in  the  case  of  Sydney  Smith 
union  led  to  the  e.stablishment  of  the  Edinburgh  than  in  that  of  Fowel  Buxton,  from  the  fact  of 
Review^ — which  at  its  commencement  Mr.  Syd-  one  being  a  student,  the  other  a  member  of  parli- 
ney  Smith  edited.  The  world  will  long  look  to  ament — one  a  man  of  speculation,  the  other  of 
this  as  to  the  opening  of  an  important  era  in  Eng-  business.  Yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
lisli  literary  history:  for  then,  so  to  sav,  was  I  amount  of  influence  a  writer  like  the  former  may 
founded  an  empire  of  criticism — wider  in  its  ob-  have  had  on  his  age.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was 
jects,  more  vigorous  in  its  provisions,  more  perfect  1  very  considerable — something,  perhaps,  between 
in  its  administrative  machinery,  than  any  of  the  that  which  he  himself  asserted  and  that  which  his 
dynasty  which  had  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  political  opponents  allowed.  His  well  known 
century.  On  the  mistakes  made  at  its  outset  by  share  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  the  Edtn- 
this  new  and  formidable  organ  of  opinion,  it  I  burgh  Review  was  itself  a  large  contribution  to 
would  be  ungrateful  to  dwell  when  we  would  re-  that  opinion  which  is  current  philosophy  now, 
cord,  that  the  cause  of  tolerance  without  licenti-  though  it  involved  many  heresies  in  the  belief  of 
ousness,  and  philanthropy  without  cant,  was  sub-  I  those  days:  and  his  celebrated  ‘Letters  of  I’eter 
stantially  aided  by  its  exertions  and  the  attention  I  Plymley’  did  much,  in  their  sparkling  logic  and 

they  commanded.  If  the  good  done  thereby  could  playful  force,  to  invade  the  prejudices  which  stood 
be  apportioned  out,  a  large  share  would  fall  to  1  like  phantoms  on  the  path  of  concession  to  the 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,— perhaps  owing  to  the  Catholics,  and  some  of  which  were  only  to  be  laid 
characteristic,  which  so  eminently  distinguished  by  a  witty  exorcist  like  this.  The  public  will  long 

him  throughout  life,  that  even  when  most  severe,  miss  the  occassional  sallies  of  the  brilliant  Canon 
he  never  ceased  to  be  genial.  Never,  probably,  1  — rarer  and  more  rare  of  late  years — yet  still, 
indeed,  was  so  large  a  body  o^ what  may  be  call-  I  from  time  to  time,  directed  against  a  towering 
ed  sarcastic  criticism  put  forth,  in  which  so  I  falshood,  or  a  rampant  fraud. 

small  a  share  of  personality  or  irritability  can  be  I  It  is  not  possible  for  us  h®re  to  offer  a  corn- 
detected.  The  very  gift  which  rendered  him  en-  j  plete  enumeration  of  .Mr.  Smith’s  literary  produc- 
gagingasa  man,  made  him  formidable  as  a  writer,  j  tions;  among  the  latest  were^what  may  be  called 
Mr.  Sydney  Smith  left  Edinburgh  for  London  1  his  ecclesiastical  pamphlets,  in  which  (for  once 
in  1803,  and  shortly  after  married  the  daughter  of!  in  his  career  a  little  angry)  he  did  battle  with 
Mr.  Pybus,  the  banker.  He  then  commenced  I  Lord  John  Russell  ;  and  his  more  recent  protests 
the  career  of  a  fashionable  preacher — but  he  was  1  against  railway  mismanagements  and  American 
of  a  metal  too  true,  ever  to  drivel  into  “religious  j  “  repudiators.”  Lively  as  the  sensation  which 
lionisrn.”  He  subsequently  lectured,  with  great  each  arid  all  of  these  excited  on  their  appearance,  it 
success,  at  the  British  Institution,  on  belles  lettres  ;  1  was  doubled  by  the  conversational  renown  of  their 
thenceforth,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  j  author.  On  this  we  must  dwell  for  an  instant,  as 
passed  at  his  living  of  Frostonin  in  Yorkshire,  not  only  of  its  kind  eminent: — but  the  last,  we 
with  which  he  was  presented  by  Lord  Erskine,  and  are  inclined  to  fancy,  of  a  similar  line  of  reputa- 
during  which  he  published*  The  Letters  of  Peter  j  tions.  There  will  never  be  any  want  of  talkers 
Plymley,’ his  life  was  essentially  that  of  a  literary  j  to  amuse  society;  but  the  reign  of  those  who 
Londoner  of  the  highest  class;  social  rather  than  governed  it  after  the  fashion  of  Johnson  and  Parr, 
scholastic.  His  pen  was  not  idle,  it  is  true — as  1  the  author  of  the  ‘  Aids  to  Reflection,’  and  the 
the  upholders  of  old-established  abuses  found  it  j  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  seems  to  have  come  to  an 
to  their  cost;  but  it  became  presently  evident,  |  end.  To  none  of  his  predecessors  did  Mr.  Syd- 
that  a  power  also  existed,  in  his  conversation,  I  ney  Smith  yield  in  his  intolerance  of  pretension, 
little  less  redoubtable.  Those  who  are  curious  in  his  power  of  seizing  a  point  or  bearding  a  preju- 
in  comparing  influences,  while  writing  the  his-  1  dice  or  demolishing  a  fallacy.  But  his  desire  for 
tory  of  English  opinion,  will  hardly  overlook  the  Truth  was  greater  than  his  desire  for  victory, 
fact  that  while  Coleridge,  by  harranguing  ore  ro-  He  would  never  escape  from  a  reason  “  with  a 
tu/tdo  was  involving  great  questions  in  a  maze  of  j  fool-born  jest.”  He  was  great  enough  to  bear 
mighty  words  and  noble  ideas,  the  Laughing  Phi-  the  subject  of  his  wit,  when  it  was  most  brilliant, 
losopher,  by  some  happy  epigrammatic  turn,  some  being  taken  away  from  him,  by  an  explanation 
epithet  which  reached  from  the  heart  of  the  however  awkwardly  tendered,  or  a  fact  in  miti- 
speaker  t®  the  heart  of  the  subject— some  ap-  gation,  were  it  only  authentic ;  and  none  who 
peal  to  common  sense  or  benevolence,  concise,  evey  enjoyed  his  society  can  have  forgotten  the 
clear,  and  convincing — was  helping  on  our  social  amiable  readiness  he  showed  to  accept  courteous- 
progress  as  signally  as  his  compeer  was  assisting  ly  the  smaller  coin  which  his  companions  bad  to 
in  the  generation  of  thought.  offer.  It  is  a  rare  distinction,  but  one  which 

Wo  have  few  more  events  to  record,  with  re-  ought  to  be  written  on  his  monument,  that  while 
gard  to  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  save  his  presentation  he  wasted  no  gift  of  those  so  liberally  bestowed 
to  the  living  of  Combe  Florey,  Somersetshire,  in  on  him,  in  ministering  to  the  unworthy  pleasures  of 
1829,  and  his  nomination  to  a  canonship  of  St.  others,  or  in  promoting  his  own  selfish  aggrandize- 
Paul’g  in *1831.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  j  ment — as  a  Wit  he  was  more  beloved  than  feared, 
that  we  should  in  the  same  paper  which  records  j  — Athenmum, 
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Girat  33rfta(n. 

Father  Ripa's  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Peking ; 
forming  JVumber  XV.  of  Murray's  Colonial 
Library. 

This  is  an  abridgment  or  condensation,  of  Fa¬ 
ther  Kipa’s  “  History  of  the  Chinese  College,” 
executed  by  the  English  translator  of  that  work. 

It  forms  a  narrative  worthy  of  its  place  in  this 
series.  Our  brief  specimen  shall  be  Chinese  sur¬ 
gery  and  hydropathy  ;  and,  when  the  state  of  med¬ 
ical  science  in  many  a  Furupean  country  is  remem¬ 
bered  at  the  contemporary  period — about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  years  since — Chinese  practice  does 
appear  not  so  very  barbarous.  W  hat  were  then 
the  barber-surgeons  of  8pain,  and  the  practitioners 
uf  Italy,  not  to  speak  of  more  backward  countries? 

To  avoid  the  heat  of  summer,  which  is  always 
excessive  in  Peking,  the  Emperor  Kang-hy  had 
been  accustomed  to  make  excursions,  by  land  and 
water,  to  the  south  of  China.  But  as  this  diver¬ 
sion  caused  an  expense  which  was  extremely 
burdensome  to  his  subjects,  he  had  built  himself 

a  country  residence  at  Je-hol,  in  Tartary,  where 
he  now  usually  resided  from  the  beginning  of  May 
till  the  end  of  2Septeniber,witli  an  escort  of  about 
thirty  thousand  men,  besides  a  great  multitude  ot 

people  who  resorted  tiiilher  for  the  love  of  gain 
or  pleasure.  1  was  commanded  to  follow  hiiii 
thither,  together  with  Father  Tilisch,  in  the 
capacity  of  u  matheiiiaticiun  ;  Father  Rod,  in  that 
of  a  surgeon  ;  Father  I'arrenin,  and  Don  Pedrini, 
as  interpreters.  \Ve  all  set  out  together  on  horse¬ 
back  :  but,  before  we  were  out  of  the  city,  iny 
horse  slipped,  and  1  was  instantly  thrown,  re¬ 
ceiving  Irightful  wounds  in  iny  head  and  other 
parts  of  my  body.  As  my  companions  did  not 
dare  to  stop,  they  recommended  me  to  the  cure 
of  two  heathens,  and  left  me  fainting  in  the  street, 
where  1  reinajiied  in  this  state  fur  a  considerable 
time. 

When  1  recovered  my  senses,  1  found  myself 
in  a  house;  but  every  thing  appeared  dark  and 
indistinct,  and  1  felt  us  if  1  hud  fallen  from  niy 
horse  two  months  before.  The  Emperor  sent  me 
a  Tartar  surgeon,  for  he  and  his  court  were  fully 
persuaded  that  fur  fulls  Turtur  surgeons  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  Europeans.  And,  to  confess  the  truth, 
although  the  mode  of  treatment  was  of  a  barbar¬ 
ous  description,  and  some  of  the  remedies  ap¬ 
peared  useless,  1  was  cured  in  a  very  short  time. 
This  surgeon  made  me  sit  up  in  my  bed,  placing 
near  me  a  large  basin  tilled  with  water,  in  which 
he  put  a  thick  piece  of  ice,  to  reduce  it  to  a  freez¬ 
ing  point.  Then  stripping  me  to  the  waist,  he 
made  me  stretch  my  neck  over  the  basin,  and, 
with  a  cup,  he  continued  for  a  good  while  to  pour 
the  water  on  my  neck,  'ihe  pain  caused  by  this 
operation  upon  those  nerves  which  take  their  rise 
from  the  pia-mater  was  so  great  and  insufferable, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  unequalled.  The  surgeon 
said  that  this  would  stanch  the  blood  and  restore 
me  to  my  senses,  which  was  actually  the  case  ; 
for  in  a  short  time  my  sight  became  clear,  and  my 
mind  resumed  its  powers. 

He  next  bound  my  head  with  a  band  drawn 
tight  by  two  men,  who  held  the  ends,  while  he 
struck  the  intermediate  parts  vigorously  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  which  shook  my  head  violently, 
and  gave  me  dreadful  pain.  This,  if  1  remember 


rightly,  he  said  was  to  set  the  brain,  which  he 
supposed  had  been  displaced.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  aAer  this  second  operation  my  head 
felt  more  free. 

A  third  operation  was  now  performed,  during 
which  he  made  me,  still  stripped  to  the  waist, 
walk  in  the  open  air,  supported  by  two  persons  ; 
and,  while  thus  walking  he  unexpectedly  threw 
a  bowl  of  freezing  cold  water  over  my  breast. 
As  this  caused  me  to  draw  my  breath  with  great 
vehemence,  and  as  my  chest  had  been  injured  by 
the  fall,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  wliat  were  my 
sufferings  under  this  infliction.  The  surgeon  in¬ 
formed  me  that  if  any  rib  had  been  dislocated, 
this  sudden  and  hard  breathing  would  restore  it 
to  its  natural  position. 

The  next  proceeding  was  not  less  painful  and 
extravagant.  The  operator  made  me  sit  upon  the 
ground ;  then,  assisted  by  two  men,  he  held  a 
cloth  upon  my  mouth  and  nose  till  1  was  nearly 
suffocated.  ‘^This,"  said  the  Chinese  Escula- 
pius,  **  by  causing  a  violent  heaving  of  the  chest, 
will  force  back  any  rib  that  may  have  been  bent 
inwards.” 

The  wound  in  the  head  not  being  deep,  he 

healed  it  by  stuffing  it  with  burnt  cotton.  He 
then  ordered  that  1  should  continue  to  walk  much, 
supported  by  two  persons ;  that  1  should  not  sit 

long,  nor  be  allowed  to  sleep  before  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  at  which  time,  and  not  before,  I  should 
take  a  little  hifan,  that  is,  thin  rice  soup.  This 
continued  walking  caused  me  to  faint  several 
times  ;  but  tliis  had  been  foreseen  by  tiic  surgeon, 
who  bad  warned  me  not  to  be  alarmed.  He  as¬ 
sured  me  that  these  walks  in  the  open  air,  while 
fasting,  would  prevent  the  blood  from  settling  on 
the  chest,  where  it  might  corrupt.  These  reme¬ 
dies  were  barbarous  and  excruciating;  but  1  am 
bound  in  truth  to  confess  that  in  seven  days  I  was 
so  completely  restored  as  to  be  able  to  resume  my 
journey  into  Tartary. —  Tail's  Magazine. 


The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Richard  llill^  Envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Court 
of  Satoyy  Edited  by  the  Rev.  IV.  Blackley^ 
B.  .4.,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Viscount  Hill. 
2  vols.  8vo.  J.  Murray. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  discovery  of  the  Marlborough 
M5S.,  a  similar  chance  should  have  brought  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  his  contenjporary, 
Mr.  Hill,  to  light.  The  Letters,  &c.,  in  these 
volumes,  illustrate  and  receive  illustration  from 
the  work  to  which  we  just  called  attention.  They 
are  dated  from  July  1703  to  May  1706,  and  run 
parallel  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  grand  European 
fray  with  those  of  Marlborough  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  Germany.  The  five  volumes,  in 
point  of  fact,  might  have  been  published  as  one 
work  ;  and  both  are  eminenlly  acceptable  fur 
the  elucidation  of  history,  when  the  ambition 
of  F'rance  was  controlled,  and  the  continent  freed 
from  a  despotism,  such  as  occurred  in  our  own 
times,  and  with  similar  results.  The  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  age  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
are  fertile  in  mighty  and  useful  comparisons. 
We  have  no  room  for  any  of  Mr.  Hill’s  Letters. 
Those  descriptive  of  the  king,  court,  and  policy 
of  Savoy,  are  something  in  the  Malmsbury  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  the  work  is  adorned  with  a  number  of 
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interesting  fac>simile  autographs.  A  thousand 
particulars  of  the  Ten  Years  of  Glory  which 
brightened  Anna’s  Reign  will  be  found  in  these 
sterling  publications,  of  a  kind  of  which  we  should 
much  like  to  see  many  more,  to  redeem  our  de¬ 
teriorated  literature. 

Dr.  Young's  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy^  ed¬ 
ited  by  Professor  Kelland^  Part  /. 

Dr.  Young’s  lectures,  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
have  long  been  reckoned  among  scarce  books. 
We  have  before  us  the  commencement  of  an  oc¬ 
tavo  republication,  with  plates  taken  from  the 
original  copper.  It  is  needless  to  say  a  word  in 
praise  of  what  every  one,  conversant  with  the 
subject,  knows  to  be  a  classical  work,  and  a  great 
authority  :  it  will  be  tnore  to  the  purpose  to  give 
a  short  description  of  the  reprint  before  us.  The 
text  of  Young  is  given  entire;  and  under  the 
name  of  additional  authorities,”  are  copious 
references  to  other  writings  on  the  different  sub¬ 
jects.  Many  of  these  references  are  taken  from 
Young’s  second  volume;  which,  though  forming 
part  of  the  work,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  biblio¬ 
graphical  lists.  'Fhe  plates  are,  as  just  observed, 
the  clean  and  well  finished  copper-plates  of  the 
original  work  ;  which  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  publisher,  and  either  were  in,  or  have  been 
restored  to,  excellent  condition.  The  admirers 
of  Young  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  an  accessible 
edition  of  his  lectures,  in  w  hiclPthe  text  has  been 
carefully  preserved  :  and  all  who  seek  informa¬ 
tion,  should  know  that  Young  is  not  a  popular 
writer,  but  by  far  the  most  popular  of  those  whose 
accuracy  can  be  relied  on  in  a  vast  range  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  who  have  actually  written  through 
that  range. — Athcnccum. 

The  Pencil  of  Nature.  By  Henry  Fox  Talbot^  F. 

R.  S.  Parts  /.  and  II.  Longman  &  Co. 

The  ‘  Pencil  of  Nature  ’  is  the  first  attempt  at 
photographic  publication.  Daguerreotype  plates 
have  been  etched,  but  as  yet  no  etching  process 
has  been  entirely  successful  with  them.  Skilful 
artists,  indeed,  have  engraved  them,  and  from 
these  engraved  plates  prints  have  been  taken  and 
sold  as  Daguerreotypes ;  but  until  Mr.  Fox  Tal¬ 
bot  made  this  experiment,  no  productions,  which 
have  been  entirely  the  result  of  solar  influence, 
have  passed  through  the  publishers  to  the  public. 
The  experiment  of  photographically  illustrated 
books  is  now  before  the  world  ;  and  all  who  see 
Mr.  Talbot’s  publication  will  be  convinced  that 
the  promise  of  the  art  is  great,  and  its  utility  and 
excellence,  in  many  respects,  of  a  high  order. 
Whilst  the  French  have  attended  only  to  the 
Daguerreotype  process,  and  stuck  to  the  silver 
plates,  the  English,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Mr.  Talbot,  have  diligently  sought  after  processes 
of  equal  sensibility  on  paper  ;  and  their  zeal  in 
the  inquiry  has  been  well  rewarded :  we  now 
possess  several  prepariitions  capable  of  receiving 
images  with  equal  rapidity  with  the  Daguerreo¬ 
type ;  and  for  the  cumbrous  metal,  we  substitute 
the  more  convenient  material,  paper. 

This  process  possesses  the  great  advantages  of 
giving  us — after  we  have  procured  and  well  fixed 
a  good  original — any  number  of  pictures  of  equal 
excellence  and  of  unvarying  fidelity,  which  is 
impossible  with  the  Daguerreotype. 
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